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NEW LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THE EAST.* 


Out of evil there sometimes comes good, and one of the happiest re- 
sults of the war in the East, after the restoration of the Christian races 
to their rights, will undoubtedly be the opening of the ise to com- 
merce, colonisation, and intercommunication, The presence of Western 
settlers and merchants will constitute almost as novel a feature in the 
new state of society as will a regiment of Armenians or Kurdish Nes- 
torians. The removal of all obstacles to the purchase of land by 
foreigners, the establishment of a sound financial system, and of guaran- 
tees for the security of capital invested in railways, roads, or harbours, 
will be the diplomatic labours that must ultimately be productive of the 
greatest results. A rich and unworked land is before us, and the in- 
dustry of the West may go in and possess it. The contemplated rail- 
way to Constantinople will bring Turkey into connexion with the other 
states of Europe. It is to be hoped that quarantine—that obsolete 
police resource of despotic np na ap be done away with, and 
that Turkey will no longer be placed by such absurd tegulations with- 
out the pale of European society. Beyond Constantinople all is new 
and almost virgin land. The resources of Asia Minor for soil and pas- 
turage, for timber and other vegetable products, and for its valuable 
minerals, eannot be over-estimated. The Taurus reveals within its 
mighty ramparts untold treasures. Syria and Mesopotamia lie at its 
feet, teeming with untilled and uncared-for capabilities. The valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris only want the presence of man to gladden 
and cheer the onward course of their magnificent floods. Myriads of 
acres of rich alluvial soil pant for the plough to expand their far- 
spreading harvests to a noontide sun. The great nations of antiquity 
would be revived on the land of their birth, and the seat of the dispersion 
of mankind would become a centre of reunion. 

That facility of intercourse creates commerce, and commerce carries 
with it civilisation, is an axiom founded on universal experience, and this 
applies itself in the East alike to the opening of Asia Minor, to the 
a of the Euphrates and Tigris, to a new route by the Dead Sea, or 
to a transit by the Isthmus of Suez; but, from the smaller extent of 
countries affected, in a minor degree to the two last schemes. 

The junction of the Mediterranean and the Red Seas by a navigable 
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canal—a project which appears in our days, thanks to the exertions of 
M. de Lesseps, to be assuming the aspect of a reality—is an undertaking 
the utility of which has attracted the attention of all the great men who 
have reigned in, or conquered, Egypt: Sesostris, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Casar, the Arab conqueror Amru, Napoleon I., and Mehemet 
Ali. 

A kind of prospectus, proposing the formation of a Company to exe- 
cute the undertaking, was put in circulation in London in 1842 or 1843. 
The statements and speculations current at the time were, however, de- 
nounced as in a great measure superficial, crude, or erroneous, by Mr. 
Anderson, the present director of the Peninsular and Oriental Company.* 

Mr. Anderson had studied the question under M. Adolphe Linant, a 
French civil engineer, many years in the employ of the late Pasha of 
Egypt, and who ‘had devoted his especial attention to the practicability 
of the enterprise. Although Mr. Anderson advocated the feasibility of 
the project, and satisfactorily detailed the commercial advantages of 
opening such a line of navigation, the project seems to have fallen to the 
ground until resuscitated by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, in the mterest 
of the new viceroy, Mohammed Said (Muhammad Sayid). 

It should, in considering the bearings of this question, be at once dis- 
missed from the mind that an event which would advance the interests 
of the whole world could possibly do injury to the power or commerce 
of England. ‘It has been argued that a project of a canal might retard 
the construction of a railway from Alexandria to Suez. If such were 
the case, there is no possible reason why one good project should not be 
superseded ‘by a better. But such is not the case; the one is a comple- 
ment to the other, and the railway traffic would be increased by the 
mos ‘brought about by a considerable maritime commerce being 
opened across the Isthmus of Suez ; still more so when we consider that, 
according to Mr. Anderson’s views, vessels taking the canal passage from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea would have to be propelled or towed 
against a current of three or four miles an hour, whic he estimates 
would be the velocity of the stream constantly flowing from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean.t 

It has also been argued, that if a considerable number of European 
workmen were taken to the Isthmus of Suez, there would be some fear 
of their forming a colony of natives of one single country—of France, 
for instance—which might have a prejudicial effect on the policy of 
England. The suspicion is unworthy of an enlightened and generous 





* Observations on the Practicability and Utility of opening a Communication 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean by a Ship Canal, &c. By Arthur 
Anderson. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1843. 

+ M. Bourdaloue is said, since this, to have found that the mean level of the 
Red Sea is at the utmost only eighty centimétres, or a little more than two and 
a half feet a feet) higher than the Mediterranean. This is so small a quan- 
tity, in a distance of more than seventy miles, that it may be considered as 
destroying at once the principal facility on which Linant calculated ; namely, 
that such a fall.as thirty feet would have created a current strong enough to have 
kept the canal free from sand, &c.; for then there would be little or no current. 
As the results of all the different surveys made vary with one another, it is not 
mn pi opine that the real and precise facts of the case have not yet been 
arrived a 
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nation, and might just as well, and quite as absurdly, apply to any body 
of English labourers engaged in opening a canal on the plain of Es- 
draelon, or cleansing the basin of Seleucia; not to: mention that all 
three works could be done as well, and at least expense, by the natives 
of the respective countries themselves. 

Equally absurd is it to argue that the shortening the distance between 
Europe and India would menace the safety of the British possessions in 
India. India seems to be politically as tabooed as China or Japan. No 
one must enter the country to practise either art or profession, or to 
foliow any branch of industry or commerce, without an express sanction. 
None can settle on the land. Its army and its gallant leaders are 
not recognised at home. Really if this state of things is to be 
perpetuated, and our hold on the country is so slight that fear is enter- 
tained of every intruder and every new inhabitant—~if approxima- 
tion to Europe is looked upon with absolute dread, and government and 
army live in daily apprehension of their possessions being taken away 
from them,—the country had better be handed over to some more 
courageous nation, which will not fear to defend its rights. In any 
case, the safety of the British possessions in the East. would be materi- 
ally enhanced by shortening her line of operations. 

If, then, the military power of Great Britain ought not to be affected 
by the opening of the Isthmus of Suez, still less would the commercial 
interests. It is true that such a canal would afford increased facilities for 
communication with the East to other nations, more especially to such as 
have ports on the Mediterranean—notoriously France, Austria, Russia, 
and Greece; but so also would the consumption of produce be doubled ; 
and it would speak little of British enterprise—which has seen the mari- 
time commerce of the United States, which twenty years ago employed 
only 1,000,000 tons, in 1854 require no less than 5,400,000, and was 
yet willing to join in a project of interoceanic communication in Central 
America—if it could not also adopt itself to the exigencies of the new cir- 
cumstances that may arise, and rival on its own peculiar element the 
advances in skill and enterprise made by other nations. 

The great question is the practicability of the undertaking. M. 
Lesseps tells us that the report of the engineers replies triumphantly to 
all objections respecting the sands of the desert, the alluvial deposits at 
Pelusium and Suez, and the navigation of the Red Sea. If this is the 
case, how does it happen that a project so feasible upon superficial con- 
templation, and which has been entertained by all the great men who 
have reigned in or conquered Egypt, hes never been carried into execu- 
tion? It is true that a canal communicating with the Nile was in exist- 
ence in ancient times, but has it not also three several times been encum- 
bered if not obliterated ? Firstly, about the middle of the ninth century 
before the Hegira ; secondly, about the fourth century before the Hegira; 
and thirdly, about 130 years after the Arabian conquest. Upon the 
question of the navigation of the Red Sea we entertain but one opinion, 
which is, that it presents difficulties, obstacles, and inconveniences of a 
very serious description, and that are not met with in the navigation from 
Bombay or Kurachee to the Euphrates. Again, with a railroad to 
Hyderabad, the Punjaub, Delhi, aud Calcutta, as well as Bombay, are 
2c2 
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brought infinitely:nearer to Europe by the Persian Gulf and the valley 
of the than by the Red Sea. 

As to the question of the ship canal, viewed simply as to its practica- 
bility, it.is obvious that if the canal should be found physically impos- 
sible, of course the scheme will not be entertained, and if European 
science should ‘not make it clear that the advantages to be derived are 
commensurate with the expenses to be incurred, capitalists will not come 
forward. The-fact that:the Bitter Lakes were a prolongation of the Gulf 
of Suez: in ancient: times,' and, as it/is propounded, at the time of the 
Exodus, would show that the tendency in nature is to increase the extent 
of the:isthmus and not to open aichannel, If science will ever be able 
to,overcome.a great and manifest peculiarity in the relation of soil and 
water }in the — and:which has been supposed by some to lie in a 
gradual upheaying from below, is a question upon which we might ven- 
ture to, express doubts; but we would rather refrain from so doing, and 
indulge in the hope that science and skill will triumph over such diffi- 
eulties,. We wish well, to the project ; there cannot be too greatly in- 
creased facilities.of communication in any direction; those who uphold 
the contrary must be weighed down by prejudices which they labour 
under in common with Jesuits and Japanese. There is room in the 
East for many ‘lines ‘of intercommunication, and the existence of any, or 
of all, would only tend to contribute to the preservation of the Ottoman 
Empire, to the cementing of alliances among nations, and to the openin 
of .commerce.and advance of civilisation among remote and unbefriend 
countries and people, 

One ‘ofthe most curious suggestions made in modern times, when 
growing intercourse is seeking for improved channels of communication, 

that of Captain William Allen, who proposes to open a canal ‘between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, first from the Bay of Acre across 
the plain of Esdraelon to the valley of the Jordan, thence by the Dead 
ya e the Ghor, and finally by the Wadi al Araba to the Gulf of 


Nature has, in fact, performed for us the greater part of the work in a stu- 
pendous cutting of some 200 miles in length, and separated from a sea at either 
end by a barrier apparently slight at the north; namely, the alluvial plain of 
Esdraélon, already deeply furrowed by the Brook Kishon, which might be cut 
through at very little expense; the required length of the cutting being about 
twenty-five niles only. 

At the other end, if the hypothesis of the “ dried-up strait” should prove to 
be correct, the distance for the required canal would not be greater, and the 
depth of the cutting may be small. This, however, is mere conjecture, founded 
on the arguments in the preceding pages. The truth can only be ascertained 
by a careful survey of the localities. 

If they should be found practicable, the operation might be very much 
facilitated by making use of the immense weight and force of back-water of the 
two oceans; if not.as a cutting power, at all events to carry into the abyss or 
depression, the earth, &c., which could be loosened by the liberal use of gun- 
powder, saving thereby nearly the whole trouble of digging and carrying away. 

Communications being thus established by canals sufficiently broad and deep, 
the rushing in of the two seas would restore the mow Dead Sea to its ancient 
level, and. convert it into the active channel of intercourse between Europe and 
Asia ; the whole bulky commerce of which might then pass through this canal 
instead of taking the circuitous route of the Cape of Good Hope, shortening 
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the voyage between England and India to the ‘time in which itis performed. by 
the overland route. The canal route is, indeed, a little longer ;; but, they would 
be equalised by the time taken by the transit through Egypt. 


The execution of so vast a project could not of course be carried out 
without some sacrifices; but these, Captain Allen argues, will be trifling 
when compared with the magnitude of the advantages'to be derived in 
exchange. For instance, a large portion, some 2000 square miles, of the 
territories belonging to our faithful and gallant ally, his Highness the 
Sultan, would be submerged ; together with Tiberias, a city of some thou- 
sands of inhabitants, and some Arab villages. That ‘Tiberias should share 
the fate of Sodom and Gomorrha would be rather a gain than otherwike 
in the estimation of our enthusiastic projector, who disposes-of the super- 
stitions of the Jews in as ingenious and summary a manner as‘ he does of 
a city, a few villages, and some 2000 square miles of territory }: 


The city of Tiberias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, hemmed in between 
the lake and steep, barren mountains, from which a forced removal to a fertile 
and adjacent neighbourhood would be a blessing to the debased, apathetic, and 
wretched inhabitants. The villages consist of mud-huts, temporary’ by their 
nature, or of tents, which are intentionally so. From all these the: ocoupants 
derive little advantage, and his Highness less revenue... Their gonditi 
besides, might. be immensely improved by the activity and trade which woul 
be stimulated through the navigation of the canal by ships of all mations; an 
the Sultan would draw great revenues by transit dues where he now réceives 
nothing; and as remuneration for the loss of this unprofitable territory, some 
of the finest countries of the world, the early seats of poptlation—namely, 
those of the Rephaim, the Zuzim, and the Emim, the trans-Jordanie provinces, 
So judiciously by some tribes of the Jews—would be rendered easy of 
access by means of the proposed canal. The Jews. would, possibly, object 
strongly to the loss of Tiberias, which is one of the four holy eities ;, but they 
are strangers from Russia, Poland, &c., who have no property in it, and,come 
there in the hope of seeing the Messiah rise out of the lake, which is a general 
expectation among them, though, on what authority it is not known. T 
sketched one old man, who was anxiously a on the shore where ‘the 
spray was dashing up, in the evident hope of seeing Him rise. If such is really 
the general belief of the Jews, they must consider it as a miracle, and of course 
it could not be impeded by a few fathoms more or less in the depth of the sea; 
consequently, they cannot urge any valid objection to this result, though the 
may not like to see the filthy city, which they hold to be sacred, submerged an 


lost for ever. 
If Jewish superstition is thus summarily disposed of, not so those of 
Muhammadans and Christians, which are kindly provided for by this most 


magnificent and comprehensive project : 


Thus I think a strong case has been made out of profit for his Highness the 
Sultan; and in addition to these advantages to be derived by the opening of 
communication by the proposed ship canal, are the facilities it would afford his 
subjects in making their pilgrimage to Mekka. The Syrian Hadj, which col: 


lects all the pilgrims of the Kast, and has its rendezvous at Damascus, might 


embark at some port nearest to it, on the new gulf; whence they could be 
conveyed in steamers, fitted for the purpose, to their destination, instead of 
having a toilsome and dangerous march of six weeks through an inhospitable 
desert. ‘They would be brought back in the same way. The only thing to be 
advanced against this method of performing a pilgrimage would be, that, by 
depriving it of hardship and romanee, all the merit is also abstracted; so that 
the practice itself may fall into desuetude, which, indeed, has, L believe, already 
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commenced. ‘This is not to be regretted; inasmuch as, like every other im- 
provement in the facilities of intercourse, it will be a death-blow to fanaticism. 
In like manner a steamer might ply between Jerusalem and the head of the 
new gulf, for the benefit of Christian pilgrims; who would then be able to 
hathe in the pure waters of the Jordan near their source at the foot of Mount 
Hermon ; not contaminated, as it now is, by the reception of the Hieromax, 
Jabbok, and other small torrents, washing down the sides of the mountain 
bordering the Ghor. As the identical spot where our Saviour was 
baptized by John is unknown, Greeks yong in one spot, and Latins being as 
firmly convinced that another is the true place, other and minor divisions of 
Christians are obliged to yield to the most influential, or to the fiat of the Turkish 
commander of the Hadj; otherwise, if they were consulted, there would be as 
many as there are different sects; so that the true and only efficacious place 
for consummating the grand object of the pilgrim’s life would be as much 
multiplied as is the True Cross. Therefore it would be an advantage to all to 
point out the undeniably pure Jordan at its source, and to give them the means 
of going thither. 


In order to ensure the success of the project as far as human means 
can conduce to it, we must first obtain a thorough knowledge of the loca- 
lities by careful survey—a thing which has not as yet been done—but 
Captain. Allen has accumulated sufficient data to enable him to estimate 
that there would be a fall equal to 1300 feet, and that thus a communica- 
tion once established between the two seas and the Dead Sea, the current 
would carry off all the earth (previously loosened by blasting). We sup- 
pose the captain means here the current that would be established on 
letting the water into the depression of the Dead Sea, for the difference 
of level between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea being only some 
two and a half feet, it is evident that when once the depressions were full 
of water and an equilibrium was established, there would be no more 
current than in the projected canal at the Isthmus of Suez. 

A project which possesses far greater claims for support, which is of a 
much more feasible nature, is more interesting in its details, holds out 
higher promises, and is of a more comprehensive and yet practical cha- 
racter, 1s incidentally alluded to by Captain Allen in connexion with the 
opening of the old port of Seleucia Pieria. Captain Allen examined the 
condition of this port, with a view to its restoration, with exceeding care. 
He found the outer port to be actually useless, being nearly filled with 
sand washed up by the sea; the inner port, or basin, is partially silted up 
by deposits brought by torrents from the mountains, and the canal of 
communication is nearly filled with silt and boulders. The great culvert, 
1000 yards in length, traversing the solid rock, in one place with a depth 
of cutting 150 perpendicular feet, and which has so excited the admira- 
tion of travellers, is almost perfect, and the west wall, the only part of 
the cireuit of the basin which is not bounded by rising ground, is also 
but little injured. Taking into consideration the cost of labour in the 
country, Captain Allen estimates that the expense would be about 
30,0002, which is very near to the estimate made long ago by General 
Chesney. 

The same object may be gained more simply by converting the basin, 
or inner port, into a “ wet dock” above the level of the sea, with which it 
would communicate by locks; if indeed that was not.its original state, 


which is very probable ; for General Chesney observed, what he thought 
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to be a proof, of lock gates having been hinged at the outer part of the 
canal. 

The basin is 2000 feet long by 1200 feet wide, occupying an area of 
47 acres, and was, in fact, as large as the export and import basins of the 
East and West India Docks together. Dr. Holt Yates, who has erected 
a handsome house in the neighbourhood, near the Orontes, has entered 
warmly into a project which promises to be of so much benefit to commerce 
and to the immediate neighbourhood, and has read a paper on the subject 
to the Syro-Egyptian Society. 

The advantages to be derived from opening this port have also been 
carefully summed up in the work called “ Lares and Penates ; or, Cilicia 
and its Governors,” p. 269. These are, that the port and bay of Antioch 
are nearer at hand than that of Iskandrun or Alexandretta; that it saves 
the difficult navigation of the Gulf of Issus; that whereas Alexandretta 
is infamous as one of the most unhealthy spots on the coast of Syria, and 
hence few can be induced to reside there, Seleucia is a comparatively 
healthy place, and would, if opened to commerce, soon become, in all pro- 
bability, a flourishing town; that the road from Seleucia to Antioch, 
Aleppo, and the Euphrates, is comparatively open, while that of Alexan- 
dretta has to cross the formidable Syrian gates—the mountain pass of 
Baylan (ancient Erana)—between Amanus and Rhosus; that while 
Cilicia is constantly disturbed by local dissensions and the rebellion of 
races, the neighbourhood of Seleucia, chiefly tenanted by peaceful Chris- 
tians, is remarkable for its tranquillity and security ; and lastly, Seleucia 
would constitute the safest harbour (especially for steamers) on the whole 
coast of Syria, and would from that circumstance, and from its greater 
proximity to Antioeh and Aleppo, entirely supersede the ports of Bayrut, 
or Beirut, of Tripoli, and of Latakiyah. The same circumstances that 
have existed since the period when General Chesney adopted it as the site 
for landing the steam-boats and equipments of the Euphrates Expedition, 
still exist; and at a very moderate outlay Seleucia might be again 
rendered what it once was—the most capable, the most flourishing, the 
most populous, the most beautiful, and the most healthy port of Syria. 
As to the effect which the opening of such a port would have upon the 
commerce of the interior, the promises it holds out as the key to North 
Syria, the Euphrates, Mesopotamia, the Tigris, Kurdistan, and Persia, 
and the line of communication that could be opened, as originally pro- 
posed by General Chesney, by this route to India, such subjects are of too 
great a magnitude to be entered upon in detail here ; but once the port 
opened, they would force themselves upon the Turkish authorities, the 
Anglo-Indian government, and all concerned or interested in the amelio- 
ration of the countries in question, in the progress of commerce, and the 
general advance in civilisation. 

It cannot but be interesting to hear what Captain Allen has to say 
upon the different bearings of the same remarkable project : 


It may be asked why I propose to construct, or rather to reconstruct, a 
harbour on a coast where not only there is no commerce, but where there is 
even a very small population, in seattered and poor villages. Although this is 
but too true, the original and natural elements of prosperity, which in former 
times required such an outlet, still remain in the inexhaustible fertility of this 
wonderful 


country. This may be said to comprise, not only the neighbouring 
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rich valleys:of the Orontes and Bekaa, to which the cities of the Tetrapolis 
and many others owed their origin and rapid prosperity ; but it was the channel 
through ‘which flowed the riches of Mesopotamia, which gave birth to a Nineveh 
and a Babylon; and even the wealth of Persia and the furthest East have had, 
and still may find, an emporium in Seleucia. The great fertility of Mesopotamia 
was carried to its utmost limit, by means of the numerous canals for irrigation, 
with which the country was everywhere intersected ; some of the t of 
these were navigable. ‘They excited the wonder and interest of Alexander the 
Great, who examined them personally, and “steered the boat himself.” He 
employed a great number of men to cleanse and repair them. “Of all the 
countries I know,” says Herodotus, “it is without question the best and the 
most fertile. It produces neither figs, nor vines, nor olives; but in recompense 
the earth is suitable for all sorts of grain; of which it yields always 200 per 
cent.; and in years of extraordinary fertility as much as 300 per cent.” 

These advantages inspired ancient rulers, merchants, capitalists, and en- 
gineers, to construct works to which neither the destructive power of man, nor 
the convulsions of nature during more than 2000 years, have been able to do 
irreparable injury. It is truly an enduring monument of the well directed 
energies of its founders, and has vainly invited their apathetic successors to 
profit by so valuable a legacy. 

The commerce of the rich countries I have alluded to has, indeed, never 
ceased; for though almost annihilated by the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which eubled the energies of a maritime nation to divert the greater 
part of that route, some portion still flows languidly by a perverted course and 
an inferior outlet; owing to the neglect of this, its natural channel and 
—— Thus the present trade of the East, centring in Aleppo, is carried 
on by means of camels and mules over the mountain pass of Beilan, the Syrian 

and embarked at the unhealthy and inconvenient Port of Skanderin, at 
the head of the gulf of the same name. 

The produce of the great basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris, including 
Persia and the nations on the southern slopes of the Taurus and Caucasus, 
demands an outlet. The natural one is of course the Persian Gulf; but the 
stream of commerce does not set that way, the demand being in the West. 
Providence has given the means, which were fully profited by in former times. 
The greater development of the present day does not find the ocean route 
sufficient, and the time may come when its increasing exigencies may stretch its 
iron tentacles even across Mesopotamia. These are visions of the future; which, 
however, daily experience proves is nearer to the present than any one dares to 
imagine. Leaving these to be unfolded by time, the present facilities are amply 
sufficient for the present resources. 

‘The country possesses in itself iocomotive power to an enormous amount, 
which is produced and wasted, waiting century after century for employment. 
I mean in the thousands and thousands of camels,—ships of the desert,—that 
only live to crop the luxuriant herbage of the wide countries of which they 
might convey the more valuable productions; by a sluggish current it is true, 
but sufficient in amount, to more and greater marts and ports than 
Seleucia, and to call forth the swiftest energies of steam to carry off its slow 
but steady influx. In addition to all this, by the employment of their camels, 
the wandering Arab tribes would be reclaimed to civilisation and religion. 

We may see what can be expected of the revival of commerce in these rich 
cquntries by what has been done at Berit; where, with a port that affords less 
facilities for shipping goods than even Skanderin, the town has become three 
times as large as it was only twenty years ago. But Seleucia, with a port 
where ships could load and unload at the quays without the tedious inter- 
vention of boats, and being safe from the delays of bad weather, would draw 
to itself all the trade of Aleppo; to which city a good road could be made, 
and eventually a railroad, as it has been ascertained by General Chesney’s 
valuable and careful survey, that there are no obstacles to the construction of 
one. 
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These fertile tracts now lie waste and unprofitable, except for imperfect and 
desultory cultivation by the hordes inhabiting the mountains on their borders ; 
who, through devastating wars and a long series of bad governments, are 
reduced to such a condition of abasement, both physical and moral, that they 
draw but the merest necessities of food and clothing, from the varied and in- 
exhaustible bounties of nature, by which they are surrounded. With security 
and encouragement, however, they would not only become active cultivators of 
the raw material, and increasing consumers of it, when returned to them in a 
manufactured state; but they would be zealous disseminators in regions which 
are now, from various impediments, inaccessible to British enterprise. 

If the better outlet were established which the restoration of the fine harbour 
of Seleucia would afford, it is probable that many of the merchants of Aleppo, 
especially the Franks, would be induced to settle here by the greater convenience 
they would find for their transactions, and by the greater chances of pees for 
life and property here than at = , where they are in constant danger from 
the turbulent and fanatical population of that city, of which there was a 
melancholy instance in the autumn of 1850. 

The fine scenery and beautiful climate of the valley of the Orontes might also 
attract emigrants or speculators from England; while the native population of 
the north, or right bank of the Orontes,—who are all Christians, and though 
industrious and well disposed, are poor and stationary on the soil,—would 
have energy and elasticity imparted to them by the example of settlers and the 
rewards of increasing prosperity: So that, from these germs, improved es 
of society would soon arise to emulate the glories of ancient Seleucia. Such a 
result could not but be beneficial to the Turkish government; as it would bring 

eat increase of revenue to its coffers from regions now yielding little or none. 
t would add to the strength of the empire, and be the means of imparting 
vigour to distant provinces, now exhausted and languishing, in the efforts made 
for the benefit of the capital. 

In order, however, to attain these advantages, it would be indispensable that 
guarantees and immunities be secured to the port and city, so as to leave enter- 
prise unshackled. The Tanzimat proposes to do this; but unless vigorously 
enforced, this very liberal firman of the present benevolent Sultan will remain a 
dead letter, though intended by his Highness to bring all his subjects equally 
under the protection of the laws. Strenuous efforts are now being made by the 
Turkish government to carry out dond fide its provisions. No time could be 
more favourable than the present, when the efforts we are making to uphold the 
tottering empire must convince the Turks of the sincerity of our good will, 
which should lead them to unite cordially in any project that holds out a 
prospect of great mutual advantage. With such a as might reason- 
ably be expected from the present circumstances and disposition of the Porte, it 
would seem to promise to be a safe speculation,—a small risk for a great 
ultimate advantage. 

It is to be remarked upon this very valuable testimony to the advan- 
tages of the proposed route, that what Captain Allen says of Mesopotamia 
appertains, strictly speaking, only to Babylonia. The Pallacopas navi- 
gated by Alexander was a canal 80 stadia distant from Babylon; the 
ancient system of canal irrigation did not extend beyond the alluvial 
plains of Babylonia and Chaldea, and the country alluded to by Hero- 
dotus (Clio, 192) is Babylonia solely. Mesopotamia produces figs, vines, 
and olives, as well as Syria. To these may be added the cereals, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, castor and sesamum oil, pistachio, mulberry, pomegranate, 
oranges, lemons and citrons, and a great variety of fruits, esculent vege- 
tables, and roots. The hilly country produces timber for construction, 
ship-building, and cabinet-work, gall-nuts, and an infinite variety of dyes, 
drugs, and medicinal plants. 

The extent of fertile tracts that now lie waste and unprofitable in these 
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regions is immense: In the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris there 
are many tracts of irreclaimable wilderness, and others of irreclaimable 
jungle’; thereare also some of stubborn rock ; but in most portions of the 
eurves of both rivers there are more or less extensive tracts of river allu- 
vium, varying from one or two miles in extent to nine or ten, in which 
the whole of the soil is cultivable. A few of these—Hawi as they are 
called by the Arabs—are actually cultivated, or are the seat of towns and 
villages ; upon others, the nomadic Arabs occasionally pitch their tents 
and feed theirflocks, but the generality are left to the wild boar and the 
francolin. The ruins of ancient cities, as Nimrud, Kalah Shirgat, and 
Opis on the Tigris; of Europus, Balis, Thapsacus, Rakkah, and Zenobia 
on the Euphrates, are met with on spots of this description, showing that 
where now is grassy plain was once cultivation and populousness. In the 
lower part of the Euphrates south of Annah, large tracts of grassy land 
are shown to have been once cultivated, by the remains of great. water- 
wheels with which these lands were irrigated. At some few points, as at 
Mosul, Tekrit, and Baghdad on the Tigris, and at Bireh-jik, Kalah Jabar, 
Deir, Rahabah, Annah, and Hillah on the Euphrates, the land is partially 
cultivated; but there remain in the valleys of both rivers hundreds of 
miles of cultivable land in a most. fertile and productive climate, un- 
tenanted, and only awaiting for colonisation by industrious people, or that 
security and encouragement which would be given by intercommunica- 
tion and. the opening of markets for the produce. There is no possible 
reason why, under such circumstances, the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris should not rival those of the Ohio and the Mississippi, or why 
they should not be, what they were of yore, the seat of rich and prosperous 
communities. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, and the Reseript of the Roman 
Emperors found. in the Digest of the Roman Law, both contain lists of 
articles imported in ancient times from the East, and which have been 
ably commented on by Dean Vincent in his well-known work, ‘‘ The 
Commerce and the Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean.” If 
we compare these meagre catalogues of articles of commerce with what is 
known of the animal, vegetable, and mineral produce of Arabia, Persia, 
Syria, and the adjacent countries in the present day, the condition in 
which those countries are placed, compared with what they were in 
ancient times, still.so favoured by nature and yet so neglected by man, 
becomes a matter of absolute surprise. It is impossible, indeed, to appre- 
ciate or understand such a state of things without some personal expe- 
rience of what a long series of bad governments can do in reducing man 
to such a condition of abasement, both physical and moral, that he be- 
comes utterly indifferent to everything but the merest necessities of food 
and clothing ; and. these he draws with scarcely an effort (for the children 
drive the flocks and collect the fuel, and women weave the camel-hair 
cloak andi tent: cloth) from the varied. and. inexhaustible bounties of 
nature by which he is surrounded. 

It is manifest. that all the arguments brought forward in favour of 
an Egyptian ship canal apply with equal, if not. with greater, force to the 
opening of the move direct overland route by the valley of the Euphrates. 
As far as feelings. of antagonism are concemned. between nations, the 
motives for hostile rivalry are tending successively to-give place to that 


generous emulation which gives birth. to great things, and.such a.change 
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would be more quickly brought about by projects such as we now con- 
template, than by any other events that can be made to present them- 
selves to the imagination. Financial and commercial interests should 
never be allowed to cause division between two nations. Take, for ex- 
ample, England and France: the immense development of international 
commerce brought about by British capital thrown into all the under- 
takings of France, has established ties between the two countries which 
become closer every day. Nor should political interests or questions of 
principle be permitted to interfere with the progress of civilisation and 
the peace of nations. All civilised peoples can have but one common 
aim, one same ambition: the trium h of right over might—of civilisa- 
tion over barbarism. Even the sordid jealousy of territorial expansion is 
a feeling that should be repudiated by all generous governments. People 
feel and acknowledge in the present time that the globe is vast enough to 
offer to the spirit of adventure that animates their respective populations, 
countries to make available, human beings to withdraw from a state of 
barbarism, and so long as the civilised nations of the world, instead of 
thwarting one another, as has too often been the case in projects of this 
description, work together, as they ought to do, the conquests of the one 
profit by the activity of the other. 

M. Lesseps has, in a letter addressed to Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, 
grappled with the subject of the political inconveniences of the route to 
India through Egypt. 


There is, in fact, a point of the globe with the free passage of which the 
political and commercial power of Great Britain is bound up, a point, the pos- 
session of which France had, on her part, aspired to in former times. This 
point is Egypt, the direct route from Sauna to India, Egypt bathed once and 
again with French blood. 

It is superfluous to define the motives which would not allow England to see 
Egypt in the possession of a rival nation without opposing it by the most 
energetic resistance; but what should also be taken into serious consideration 
is, that with less positive interests, France, under the dominion of her glorious 
traditions, under the impression of other feelings more instinctive than rational, 
and therefore more powerful over the impressionable spirit of her inhabitants, 
would not, in her turn, leave to England the peaceable sovereignty of Egypt. 
It is clear that so long as the route to India is open and certain, that the state 
of the country ensures the facility and promptitude of the communications, 
England will not set about creating the most grave difficulties by appropriating 
a territory which, in her eyes, has no other value than as a means of transit. 
It is likewise evident that France—whose policy, for the last fifty years, has 
been to contribute to the wae of Egypt, both by her counsels and by the 
concourse of a great number of Frenchmen distinguished in the sciences, in 
administrative capacity, in all the arts of peace or war—will not seek to realise, 
in this direction, the projects of another epoch, so long as England does not 
interfere. 

But let one of those crises occur which have so often shaken the East, let a 
circumstance arise wherein England should find herself under the rigorous 
necessity of taking a position in Egypt to prevent another power from fore- 
stalling her, and tell us then if it is possible that the alliance could survive the 
complications which such an event would occasion. And why should England 
consider herself obliged to become mistress of Egypt, even at the risk of break- 
ing her alliance with France? For this single reason, that Egypt is the shortest 
and most direct route from England to her Eastern possessions; that this route 
must be constantly open to her; and that, in whatever concerns this mighty 
interest, she could never temporise. Thus, from the position given to her b 
nature, Egypt might still become the subject of a conflict between France an 
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Great Britain ; ‘so that this chance of rapture would disappear if, by a pro- 
vidential-event, the : hical conditions of the ancient world were a 
and, i liccmmetalerste to India, instead of passing through the heart of 
Egypt,, were zemoved to its confines, and, being opened to all the world, 
could never he exposed to the chance of its becoming the exclusive privilege of 
any one. 

The object here proposed would be at once attained by adopting the 
line of the valley of the Euphrates in preference to that by Egypt. The 
commercial route to India, instead of passing through the fe of Egypt, 
would then be removed far away beyond its confines—(it is a grievous 
mistake—one which @ mere glance at the first map at hand would serve 
to. correct—that Egypt is the shortest and most direct route from England 
to her Eastern possessions)—and the only possible bone of contention 
between England and France would be for ever removed, the union of 
the two peoples rendered for the future unalterable, and the world pre- 
served from the calamities which a rupture between them would produce. 

In relation to another very serious consideration—that of the future 
prospects of the empire of our august ally the Sultan—it is obvious that 
the opening of the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris would certainly, 
more than any other projected undertaking, contribute to the preserva- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, and to demonstrate to those who have been 
wont to proclaim its decay and ruin, that it still has a productive exist- 
ence, a that it is capable of adding a brilliant page to the history of 
the world’s civilisation, This is the view of the subject that was always 
entertained and upheld by General Chesney, and that at an untoward 
poriee in the history of Turkey—when Syria was occupied by a hostile 
gyptian force. But at that time Russia was in the ascendant in the 
East, jealousy of influence, and still more so of possible territorial exten- 
sion, was then permitted to have full sway; England and France had not 
united to establish the force of right against that of might, and to vindi- 
cate the cause of pro and civilisation in the East over that of 
barbarism. Russia held sway not only over the Porte, but over the timid 
councils that then influenced Great Britain, and a noble and praise- 
worthy project was abandoned at the dictation of the Muscovite. 

Why, it has been truly asked, have the governments and the peoples 
of the West combined to uphold the Sultan in the possession of Constan- 
tinople ? and why has he who has thought fit to menace that position-met 
with the armed opposition of Europe? Because the passage from the 
Mediterranean into the Black Sea is of so much importance, that what- 
ever European power might become master of it would domineer over all 
the rest, and destroy that balance which the whole world is interested in 
preserving. 

Do but establish, then, at another and far more extensive point of the 
Ottoman Empire a similar and a yet more important position—do but 
make the valley of the Euphrates the highway of the commercial world, 
and you would restore millions of productive acres to the revenue, bring 
thousands of merely vassal tribes within that pale of order and fair 
tribute which they have long learned to p Caesat | ; and while you thus 
improve to an almost inealewlable extent the resources of the empire, you 
create in the East another immovable seat of power, for the great powers 
of Europe, from fear of seeing such one day seized upon by one of them, 
would regard the necessity of guaranteeing its neutrality as a question of 
vital importance. 
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Germany could not but hail the opening of the valley of the Eu- 
phrates with satisfaction. It would indeed be to her the complement to 
the free navigation of the Danube. The Czar ought to consider that 
the mission of civilisation which devolves upon him over the numerous 
tribes of whom he is arbiter may yet suffice the noblest ambition. The 
new cutlets which will be pacifoally thrown open to their activity and 
to their necessity of expansion, will be more profitable to them than a 
policy of conquest and exclusive dominion, which it is now no longer 
possible for any one nation to carry on triumphantly. 

After all that has been done by printing, the mariner’s compass, steam, 
the nineteenth century, by the realisation of this great undertaking, 
would again change the face of the globe. The honest Turk, the 
polished Persian, the rude but laborious Kurd, the roving Arab, and the 
ah 9g Christian and Jew, attached by resistless ties to the new circle 
of traffic which the continent of Europe unceasingly creates and feeds, 
would be all alike gradually brought within the pale of a general 
civilisation. 

Mr. Anderson has pointed out, that suppose the 150,000,000 of In- 
dians and 350,000,000 of Chinese should, in consequence of increased 
facilities of communication, augment their outlay in the purchase of 
English produce by one shilling each, this modification alone, insignifi- 
cant as it appears, would augment the amount of exports by 25,000,000/. 
How much would this be further increased if we brought 12,000,000 of 
dwellers in Ottoman Asia, and 10,000,000 of dwellers in Persia into 
the same category, and which would be effected by superadding the 
opening of the valley of the Euphrates to that of the Isthmus of Suez, 
or by supplanting the one by the other? 

Tt has been justly remarked by another writer, that the argument 
adduced by some, of problematieal dangers arising from increased facili- 
ties of communication, has its origin in the old distrusts of that worn-out 
theory, that miserable tissue of mistakes that took upon itself to teach 
that a people is only rich and flourishing in proportion as its neighbours 
are indigent and unfortunate. Doubtless the countries of Europe nearest 
to the East would derive a considerable profit from the opening of the 
valley of the Euphrates as they would also from that of the Isthmus of 
Suez; but our egotism ought to find therein a motive for satisfaction, 
for we cannot be ignorant of the fact that the “ater tm of commerce, 
whatever be the means employed, always ends by bringing the better 
part of the profits to the most intelligent and most numerous firms. 

England and France, and even other nations by their example, appear, 
as a result of a war carried on especially for the sake of civilisation, now 
called to great works which throw into shade the most striking deeds of 
history. Among these works of the future, it appears that the opening 
of the valley of the Euphrates, and the restoration of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, of Assyria and Babylonia, stands first in rank. Such a pro- 
ceeding, by multiplying and strengthening the ties by which people of 
all climates, of all races, of all beliefs, are united to Great Britain and 
France, would connect for ever the general prosperity of nations with 
the happiness of those countries, their security with their power, and 
their independence with their liberty. 

The present Emperor of the French, writing upon the projected open- 
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ing of the Nicaraguan ship canal, said: “Think of the almost miraculous 
ects which will be produced by the annual across this fine 
— 2000 to 3000 wessels, which would exchange their produc- 
tions for those of the East, and cause life:and riches to circulate every- 
where. ‘We ‘may #picture to ourselves those shores, now so solitary, 
led with towns and villages; those lakes, now gloomy and silent, 
Record by ships:; those rugged lands fertilised, and the interior canal 
ing the ‘benefits of civilisation into the heart.of the country.” In 
how much more comprehensive :and ical .a manner would the same 
anticipations apply to the opening of the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Ti is, once the home of Assyrians, Babylonians, and Chaldeans; 
gt , of Zion sat down and wept; the centre.of the con- 
uests of the M nians.; where once stood the proud capitals of the 
eeeansdes and of the Khalifs; now deserted .and tenantless, the ruins of 
former greatness abandoned to the contemplation of the melancholy 
stork, the rick plains furrowed by the wild boar, the wide expanses 
roamed over by startled antelopes, the bright forests echoing only to the 
roar of the maneless lion. 

As mankind multiply and make progress in arts and civilisation, new 
wants arise, and the ingenuity of man is taxed to discover new sources 
of wealth, maintenanee, ‘and occupation;; and we find, under the dispen- 
sations of an all-wise Providence, that .at suitable seasons resources are 
unveiled which thave been long provided but concealed until the fit occa- 
sion presents itself. Amongst the numerous administrations of the same 
wise and merciful design, it is not unreasonable to believe that the open- 
ing of the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the resuscitation of 
the great nations of antiquity, are amongst the events designed to minis- 
ter to the growing wants and improvement of the human race. 

‘Looked upon in another point of view, in the light of reflected bene- 
fits—25,000,000 and upwards of human beings inhabiting Western Asia, 
and 500,000,000 and more inhabiting Central and Eastern Asia, remain 
to this day enslaved ‘by debasing superstitions, and ‘sunk in mental dark- 
ness and delusion—what a field is here opening to the Christian phi- 
lanthropist! To aid in the removal of ignorance and superstition by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge and an enlightened religion, to plant in- 
dustry and the arts where indolence and barbarism have hitherto pre- 
vailed, are noble efforts, tending no less to elevate those who engage in 
them than the object of their exertions. The opening of the central 
regions of Western Asia, and of a new and easy line of communication 
between the East and the West, would obviously subserve the promotion 
of such objects, and therefore can scarcely fail to excite an interest in the 
mind of every sincere well-wisher to his fellow-~creatures. 

To conclude in the words of Captain Allen, no time could be more 
favourable than the present, when the efforts we are making to uphold 
the tottering empire must convince the Turks of the sincerity of our 

will, which should lead them to unite cordially in any project that 

ds out a prospect of great mutual advantage. With such guarantees 

as might reasonably be ex from the present circumstances and 
i ion.of the Porte, it would seem to promise to be a safe specula- 
tion,—a small risk for a great ultimate advantage. 
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INFATUATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


ONE summer’s evening, two gentlemen were seated at a well-spread 
dessert-table in an aristocratic quarter of West London. He at its head, 
its master, was a fine, stately man, wearing in his countenance, in its ex- 
pression and form of feature, the impress of true nobility—nature’s nobi- 
lity, not that of the peerage, for he was in reality only a merchant, 
though one of the first class. His lady wife—she was the daughter of a 
peer—had just quitted the room, and left them to themselves. They were 
the heads of the well-known City firm ‘“‘ Grubb and Howard.” Mr, 
Howard had walked up from the City at this evening hour to confer upon 
a matter, which had come to his knowledge, with his senior partner— 
senior in authority, but his junior in math a private engagement having 
brought Mr. Grubb away from the City at mid-day. 

*‘ Did you draw a cheque on Saturday morning, before leaving home, in 
favour of self, and get it cashed ?” began James Howard, as Mr. Grubb 
returned to his seat, from closing the door after Lady Adela, ‘ At 
Glyn’s.” 

The merchant threw his thoughts back to Saturday morning. The 
reminiscence was unpleasant. Fora scene had then a place with his 
wife, painful to him, disgraceful to her. He had drawn no cheque. 

“ No,” he answered. 

‘‘ A cheque for 500/., in favour of self ?” continued Mr. Howard, slowly 
sipping his port wine. 

‘“‘T don’t draw at Glyn’s in favour of self,” interrupted the merchant, 
es — at my private banker’s. You know that, Howard, as well as 
I do.” 

‘“‘ Just so. Therefore, upon the fact coming to our notice this after- 
noon that such a cheque had been drawn and paid, I stepped over to 
Glyn’s and made inquiries.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Well, there it was, safe enough: a cheque purporting to be drawn 
and signed by you.” 

“¢ Charles Grubb ?’” 

“No; the firm signature, ‘Grubb and Howard.’ And a very good 
imitation it is. But if it is your writing, your hand was nervous when 
you wrote it, rendering the letters less deeded than usual.” 

“Who presented it ?” inquired Mr. Grubb. 

“Mr. Cleveland. And he received the money.” 

“ Cleveland !” uttered Mr. Grubb, in the most astonished tone. 
‘“‘ There is some mystery about this.” 

“So it seemed to me,” answered the junior partner. “ Cleveland’s out 
of town you said to-day.” 

“Went down yesterday to Brighton, to his father’s. Will be home in 
the morning. But how did he procure the cheque? Who drew it ?” 
resumed the puzzled merchant. ‘‘ Where’s the money ?” 
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“Tt was Saturday morning that you left the cheque-book at home 


and sent Cleveland for it, if you remember.” 

‘Ah, to be sure it was,” echoed the merchant, quickly. “A long 
while he was gone.” 

“ And during this period, between ten and half-past eleven, the cheque 
was presented and cashed. J thought he was of improvident habits, but 
never suspected he was one to help himself——~” 

‘He cannot have helped himself in this sort of way,” interrupted Mr. 
Grubb, cor “Cleveland is a wild, random m8 of young fellow, 

ts, es 





and has his faults, but he is certainly not one to descend to guilt of this 
nature.” 

“He is reckless in his expenditure, and is never out of debt—as I hear,” 
urged James Howard. 


“Very likely. I don’t doubt he is of the fast genus. But that 
does not prove he would defraud us. ‘The thing’s impossible, Howard.” 

“He presented the cheque and received the money,” dryly remarked 
Mr. Howard. ‘“ What has he done with it?” 

“But no madman would go to work in this barefaced way,” replied his 
more generous-minded partner, “bringing immediate co and 
punishment down upon his head.” 

“ Suppose you inquire what clothes he took with him,” suggested Mr. 
Howard. “ M impression is, that he’s off. The Brighton tale may 
have been a blind.” 

Mr. Grubb rose and rang the bell, staggered nearly out of his senses; 
and, until it was answered, not another word was spoken. Each gentleman 
was busy with his own thoughts. 

*« Richard,” said the master, ‘“‘ when Mr. Cleveland left for Brighton 
yesterday morning, did he take much luggage with him?” 

‘Don’t think he took any, sir, unless it was his small portmanteau.” 

“ Did you happen to hear him say whether he contemplated making a 
longer stay than usual ?” 

“T did not hear him say anything, sir. But Mr. Cleveland is back.” 

“ Back !” echoed Mr. Howard, surprised into the interference. 

“ He came back a few minutes ago, sir.” 

“Ts he in now ?” asked Mr. Grubb. 

“No, sir; he went out again almost directly. The cab waited for , 
him. He is gone to dine at the Army and Navy.” 

“ Then no elucidation can now take place till morning,” observed Mr. 
Grubb, as the servant withdrew. ‘ When he goes out on these dining 
bouts he is never home till late, sometimes not at all. But rely upon it, 
Howard, this matter will be cleared up. Cleveland is no forger.” 

“ Hope it may,” sarcastically uttered the junior partner. 

The merchant was seated, next morning, at his breakfast alone, for the 
Lady Adela never condescended to breakfast with her husband, and 
Charles Cleveland had not made his appearance. “ Does Mr. Cleveland 
know I am at breakfast ?” he inquired of the servant. 

“* Mr. Cleveland left word—lI beg your pardon, sir, I forgot to mention 
it—that he was gone out to breakfast with his brother, Captain Cleve- 
land, who sails to-day for India.” 

Twelve o’clock was heard striking by St. Paul’s, in the City premises 
of Messrs. Grubb and Howard, | no Charles Cleveland had made his 
appearance. Both partners, with a gentleman from Glyn’s, were assem- 
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bled in a private room, the latter gentleman and Mr. Howard fully per- 
suaded that the delinquent had embarked for India with his brother, or 
for some other place, not speedily accessible to officers of justice. But ere 
the clock had well finished striking, Charley himself came in, bustling 
and out of breath. 

“‘I beg your pardon, sir, for being so late,” he panted, addressing 
himself to Mr. Grubb, “especially after my holiday of yesterday. I went 
— this morning to Woolwich, and on board my brother's ship, in- 
tending to be up by business hours, but, what with one delay or another, 
I was unable to get back till now.” 

“ Take a seat, Mr. Cleveland,” was the reply. “‘We have afew ques- 
tions to put to you.” 

Charles glanced round. In his hurry, he had seen no one but Mr. 
Grubb. His eye now fell on the banker: he knew him well; and knew 
that the time was come when he would have need of all his presence of 
mind and his energies. 

“You presented a cheque for 500/. at Glyn’s on Saturday morning, 
and received the amount in notes,” began Mr. Grubb. “ From whom 
did you get that cheque?” 

No reply. 

*‘ Purporting to be drawn and signed by me,” continued Mr. Grubb. 
“¢ att fon whom you received it?” 

“ T decline to answer,” he said at length, speaking with hesitation, in 
spite of his resolve for firmuess. 

“Do you deny having presented the cheque ?” 

**No. Ido not deny that.” 

‘‘Do you deny having received the money for it?” questioned the 
banker. 

“Nor that either. I acknowledge to have received 500/. It would be 
waste of folly to deny it,” he continued, in a sort of calm desperation, 
“since the bank could prove the contrary.” 

“‘ But did you know what you were laying yourself open to ?” asked 
Mr. Grubb, evidently in a maze of astonishment. 

**T know now, sir.” 

«Will you refund the money?” interposed Mr. Howard. ‘“ Out of 
consideration for your family, connected, as it is, with that of the head of 
our firm, we are willing to——” 

“T cannot refund it, and I must decline to answer any more ques- 
tions,” interrupted Mr. Cleveland, fast relapsing into agitation. Mr. 
Howard stepped into the next room; and, soon, a policeman was added to 
the group. 

“It is our duty to give this gentleman into custody for forgery,” said 
James Howard, pointing at Charles Cleveland, who was standing side by 
side with Mr. Grubb: and the policeman, mistaking the direction, laid 
his arm on that of the head of the firm. 

‘¢ Not me,”’ said the merchant, with a slight smile at the mistake. 

“ Why, officer, what are you thinking of?” cried the banker, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Don’t you know this gentleman yet—Mr. Grubb? You are a 
City policeman.” 

“No offence,” deprecated the policeman, transferring his attention to 
Mr. Charles. ‘I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought the gen- 
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tleman pointed to. you. And so many, where you'd least expect it, get 
into trouble now, Sed if they handed over to ay a duke, we'atioaha jast 
take him, and make no bones about it. Is the charge to be gone into 
to-day ?” 

“ Without any delay,” peremptorily uttered Mr. Howard. 

‘‘Oh, sir!” exclaimed Charles Cleveland, turning to Mr. Grubb, in a 
high state of excitement, “ will you look over this one error? My father 
will replace the money—lI am sure he will, rather than suffer this public 
disgrace to fall upon the family. Do not force the shame upon him.” 

Mr. Grubb drew him aside Fecal the rest, and spoke to him in private. 
“If I afford you the opportunity, will you tell me the circumstances of 
the case ?” he asked, *‘ for I own to you that your conduct appears to me 

erfectly incomprehensible. There is some mystery in the affair, which 
Ido not fathom. It may be better for you to confide in me.” 

‘‘T cannot,” returned Cleveland. ! 

“What if I tell you that, in spite of appearances, I do not myself 
believe you guilty ?” 

A bright eager flush, a glance of wnderstanding illumined for a 
moment Charley’s face. It seemed to say that just, honourable natures 
know, and trust, in each other’s innocence, no matter what may be the 
signs of guilt. But the transient expression faded away to sadness. 

* T can explain nothing,” he said; ‘I can only thank you, sir, for this 
proof of confidence, and implore your clemency on the ground of com- 

ion alone.” 

‘‘ Then there is no more to be said. Policeman,” added the merchant, 
walking forward, “do your duty.” 

What a commotion arose in all the clubs! Charles Cleveland in New- 
gate, on a charge of forgery! Charley Cleveland the popular—Charley 
Cleveland the grandson of an earl gathered to his fathers, and nephew 
of the one who stood in his shoes—Charley Cleveland the sabieaB-ont 
good fellow, who was wont to scare the blue devils away from everybody 
—Charley Cleveland who, iu defiance of his improvidence and his shallow 
pocket, was known to be of the nicest honour amongst the honourable ! 

“The thing’s preposterous altogether,” stuttered John Cust. “If 
Charley had drawn the money, he would have had the money, and I 
know that on Saturday afternoon he had not a rap, for he borrowed 
three sovs. of me, to take him down to Brighton, where he went to try 
and knock some tin out of his governor.” 

“Which he did,” added Lord Deerhum. ‘“ A ten-pounder.” 

_ “ And paid)me back the three, on the Monday night, when he came 
to his brother's spread at the Rag and Famish. Gammon! Charley has 
not been making free with Old Grubb’s name.” 

“ But he acknowledges to having drawn the money,” squeaked Booby 
Charteries. ‘ That’s proved.” 

“ You may take that in, yourself, Booby. We don’t.” 

“ But the Lord Mayor——” 

‘Lord Mayor be hanged! If he swears, till he’s black in the face, 
that Charley had it, I know he didn’t. There.” 

“ Let’s cut down to Newgate, and have a smoke with him,” returned 
Booby Charteries, ‘It may cheer the fellow up, under the present 
alarming state of things.” 

“Asif they'd admit us inside Newgate, or a smoke either!” uttered 
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John Cust. ‘“There’s only one thing more difficult than getting in, 
ane ioe is, if you are in, getting out again. Newgate’s no go, 
ry.” 

“‘T propose that we have a throw which of us shall go and punch 
Old Grubb’s head, for making the charge,” proposed Lord Deerhum. 
“It would do these City plodders good, to be taught what it is to insult 
one of our order, pa a popular chap, like Charley.” 

The Honourable Mr, Cleveland came up from Brighton to find his 
son ving in Newgate on a charge of forgery. At the examination, 
Charles had attempted no defence, stating to the magistrate that he had 
none to make; so he was committed for trial, there and then. His 
father, who obtained an order to visit him in Newgate, found him, even 
m thatshort period, greatly changed. His dress was neglected, his hair 
unkempt, at face haggard. Charley the fastidious ! 

Mr. Cleveland was overcome beyond control, and sobbed aloud. He 
was a venerable-looking man of sixty years, and had always been a fond 
father. Charley was little less affected. 

“Why did you not kill me when you last came down, Charles ?” he 
moaned. “Better have put me out of this world of pain than bring 
this misery upon me. Oh, my boy! my boy! you were your mother’s 
favourite : how can you so have disgraced her memory !” 

“I would I had been out of the world, rather than be the curse to you 
I have proved,” writhed Charley, wishing Newgate would yawn asunder 
and engulph him. ‘ Oh, don’t—father, don’t!” he implored, as Mr. Cleve- 
land’s sobs echoed through the cell. ‘If it will be any consolation to 
you to know it, I will avow to you that I am not guilty,” he added, the 
sight of his father’s affliction momentarily outweighing his precaution. 
“‘ By all your care of me, by your present grief, by the memory of my 
dead mother, I swear to you that I am not guilty.” 

Mr. Cleveland looked up, and his heart leaped within him. He knew 
Charles was speaking truth. 

“ Then what is this I hear, about your declining to make a defence ?” 

Charles hung his head, and relapsed into prudence again. 

** My boy, amswer me. How came you to accept—as it were—the 
charge ?” 

“For your private comfort I have said this, dear father, but it must 
remain between us as if it had not been spoken. The world must still, 
and always, believe me guilty.” 

“ But why ?—why ? What mystery is this ?” 

‘Do not ask me, sir. Believe that you have not a son more free 
from the guilt of this crime thanI am. Nevertheless, I must pay the 

nalty, for I cannot defend myself.” 

Mr. Cleveland could get nothing more out of Charles. From New- 
gate he went to Mr. Grubb’s counting-house. 

‘You are not more pained at this affair than I am,” said the latter, 
closing the door of his private room, “ and certainly not more astonished.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Grubb,” cried the old man, “ could you not have hushed 
this wretched disgrace up, for the family’s sake ?” 

“I would have hushed it up. I asked Charles, in this very room, to 
acknowledge the truth to me privately, Had he done so, even though 
it was to avow his guilt, I should not have proceeded. But he would 
not say a word, and told me he would not.” 
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*¢ Will you state the particulars to me?” resumed Mr. Cleveland. “I 
asked them of him, but he would not give them.” 

“Tt occurred on Saturday morning. When I reached the City, I 
found I had not got my cheque-book, and sent Charles home to look 
for it. He was along while gone, but brought it when he came. During 
the period of his absence,'one of the cheques was abstracted, filled up 
for 500/., and if 

“ Filled up by whom ?” 

“‘ Charles presented it, and received the money. That is all we know 
with certainty; but of course there is only one deduction to be drawn, as 
to who filled it in.” 

“ Was it his handwriting ?” 

‘‘ It was an imitation of mine.” ‘ 

“Mr. Grubb,” cried the agitated father, “ appearances are against 
him—were never more strongly against any one—but, before Heaven, | 
believe him innocent.” 

The merchant did not reply. 

“He has assured me of his innocence, by the memory of his dead 
mother; and innocent I know he is. Though he stated, in the same 
breath, that he should avow it to no one else, but submit to the penalty 
of the crime, just as if he had committed it. There is one point—if 
Charles drew this money for himself, what did he do with it? On that 
very afternoon he had to borrow money to bring him down to Brighton. 
John Cust lent it him.” 

*‘ It is very singular,” mused Mr. Grubb. 

“Can he have been made the innocent instrument of another? Can 
he have been imposed upon by any one?” 

“ Not likely,” replied Mr. Grubb. “ Were that the case, what would 
be his objection to declare the truth ?” 

Nevertheless, the words haunted the merchant. Can he have been 
made the innocent instrument of another? An idea had been given to 
him, a painful idea ; and, do what he would, he could not drive it away. 
It intruded itself into his business; it followed him home to dinner ; 
and it worried him at his club in the evening, and drove him back home 
again before ten o’clock. He had determined to speak a word with 
Lady Adela. 

** Her ladyship is out, sir,” said the servant. 

*‘ Inquire where she is gone ?” 

**'To Lady Sanely’s,” was the answer. 

The merchant suppressed a groan, drew his hand across his per- 
plexed forehead, and sat on, in his solitary drawing-room. Presently he 
again rang the bell. | 


“Send Wilson here.’ And the butler appeared, in answer to the 
summons. | 

“* Wilson—shut the door. You know of course of this business about 
Mr. Cleveland, for it is all over London I believe by this time. Did 
you see Mr. Cleveland on Saturday morning, when he came for the 
cheque-book ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Iwas at the door, talking to a friend who had called, 
Pm Mr. Cleveland ran in, and went up to the drawing-room to Lady 
“ Well, what next ?” 
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“‘ After that, sir, I was still at the door—it could not have been above 


two or three minutes—when he came down again. He seemed in a des- 
perate hurry, and called out to a cab which was going by, and went 
away in it, at a great rate.” 

“ He came back again ?” 

“ Yes, sir, but not directly. I should think it might have been three- 
quarters of an hour; perhaps more, for I did not take special note of the 
time. I was cleaning the hall-lamp then, and when the door was opened 
to him, I saw it was the same cab.” 

“ Did he geo into the breakfast-room ?” 

“Not at once, sir. He went up to the drawing-room for a minute, 
first, and when he came down to the breakfast-room, her ladyship came 
with him. After that, he got into the cab again, and it —_ 
away. Taking both times together, he was not in the house five 
minutes.” 

“Not long enough to ” Mr. Grubb checked himself, and re- 
mained silent. 

‘‘ Not long enough to have drawn a false cheque, sir, when the hand- 
writing has to be studied—as we have been saying below,” said the 
butler, following too closely his master’s thoughts. ‘“ But perhaps he had 
got it done beforehand. We would sooner have suspected almost any 
one than him, till this came out. It shows, sir, how one may be deceived 
in persons.” 

Lady Adela was home at twelve o’clock, earlier than she usually came 
from Lady Sanely’s. She was going up-stairs to her chamber, when 
Mr. Grubb stopped her. 

‘“‘ This is a shocking business about Cleveland, Lady Adela,” 

* Yes,” she answered, throwing herself into a chair. “I hope your 
revenge is sated now. You had a paltry spite against him, and you oes 
cast him into Newgate to gratify it; ruined his prospects, and brought 
disgrace upon his family, and on my sister Mary.” 

He did not reply : he was accustomed to bear her unjust accusations. 
‘Lady Adela,” he said, dropping his voice to a whisper, “were you 
wholly ignorant of this business? Who drew the cheque?” 

She started up from her chair, and fixed her eyes defiantly upon him. 

*‘ Adela, my wife,” he whispered, going forward, and laymg his hands 
upon her shoulders, in his earnestness, “if you had anything to do with 
this, if Cleveland was not the guilty party, acknowledge it now. Confide 
in me for once. I will avert consequences from him, and suspicion from 
you. The secret shall be buried in my breast, and I will never revert 
to it.” 

Her lovely features had grown white, and her haughty eyes fell before 
his; but presently she raised them, flashing with indignation. “ How 
dare you offer me this insult ?” she shrieked. “Is it your design to bring 
a charge of felony against me, as you have against him—to send me for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court ?” 

‘Do not meet my words in this cruel way, Adela. I am asking you 
a solemn question, and there is One above who will hear and register 
your answer. Were you the principal in this transaction, and was 
Cleveland but your agent? Do not fear to trust me—your husband— 
you shall have my free forgiveness now, beforehand, my shelter, my pro- 
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tection. Only tell me the truth, as you wish it to be well with us both, 
in after life.” 

Again she cowered before his gaze. What made her, she, so bold and 
defiant? Again she recovered herself, and threw a full amount of 
flashing scorn into her answer. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your question. I had nothing to do 
with it: what could I have had? None but a mean, suspicion-seeking 
spirit could imagine such a thing.” 

“ This is all you can say to me—your definitive answer ?” 

*‘ Definitive enough,” she retorted, with a screaming, nervous laugh. 
“ And now you have had your say, Mr. Grubb, listen tome. Never 
speak on the subject to me again, if you would keep the semblance 
of peace between us. My feelings have been dangerously roused against 
you, for your barbarous injustice to Charles Cleveland.” 

As she spoke, she left the room, leaving him to Avs feelings. Few 
can imagine them—torn, outraged, thrown back upon him. But she had 
lulled his doubts against herself. ‘It must have been Cleveland’s own 
doing, and no other’s,” he mentally concluded; “what strange mania 
could have come over him ?” 


II. 


Tue most able counsel in the land were engaged to defend Charles 
Cleveland, but that gentleman provoked them very considerably. The 
old saying, “ Tell your whole case to your lawyer and your doctor,” is 
essential advice, but Charles would tell nothing, neither truth nor 
falsehood. In vain Serjeant Mowham protested, with tears in his eyes 
(a stock of which, so the Bar affirmed, he kept in readiness), that he was 
working in the dark, that without some clue, or hint to go upon, he could 
make no defence that had a chance of success, even if he told all the wun- 
truths that ever serjeant’s tongue gave utterance to. The prisoner was 
immovable ; the lawyers were in despair. 

One day, the Earl of Oakton had a slice of luck. He had backed a 
certain horse, at a provincial race meeting, and the horse won. Amongst 
other moneys that changed hands in London, on the settling-day, was a 
50/. note. An hour after the earl received it, he made his way into his 
drawing-room, in haste, where sat his daughters, Grace, and Mary Cleve- 
land. The latter, with her husband and infant, having been staying in 
town, at the earl’s, since the outbreak of the unfortunate business. 

** Mary,” cried the earl, “what were the numbers of the notes paid 
over to Charles Cleveland by Glyn’s ?” 

“Mr. Cleveland has them, I believe,” answered Lady Mary. “ But 
the thing has given me by far too much worry, papa, for me to retain the 
numbers in my head.” 

“T have them,” interrupted Lady Grace Chenevix. “I copied them 
the other day. There was no knowing, I thought, but they might prove 
useful.” 

* Quite right, Gracie, girl,’ said the earl. ‘ Let’s see them. 
‘ 3,0,2,5,5,’” continued Lord Oakton, reading one of the numbers which 
Lady Grace laid before him. “I thought so. One of these notes has 
just been paid to me, Mary, by young Waterware.” 

“Where did he get it?” eagerly inquired Lady Grace Chenevix. 
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“I did not ask him. I thought I'd first ascertain whether I was 
right in my suspicions. I'll get it out of him by-and-by.” 

“ At once, at once, sir,” rejomed Lady Mary. 

“No impatience, Mary. Where the deuce am I to pick up Water- 
ware, at this time of day? I might as well look for a needle in a bottle 
of hay. To-night I shall know where to find him.” 

Chance, however, favoured the earl. In strolling up St. James’s- 
street, not long afterwards, he met Lord Waterware. 

“<I say, Waterware,”’ he began, linking: his arm in that of the 
younger peer, “where did you get that fifty-pound note you paid me 
over this morning ?” 

“‘ Where did I get it! Let's see. Oh, from Nile. He was owing 
me a hundred, and he stumped up, yesterday. ‘That fifty, two twenties, 
andaten. Why? It’s not forged, I suppose,” cried the young noble- 
man, with a yawn. 

“Not exactly. Wish I had a handful of them. Good morning! I’m 
going on to Nile’s.” 

Colonel Nile was at home, in his chambers. A middle-aged man and 
a bachelor, essentially a “man about town.” Possessing very little in- 
come of his own, he yet contrived to live luxuriously. 

“The fifty-pound note I paid over to Waterware,” repeated Colonel 
Nile, cautiously, and somewhat surprised at the question. ‘ Why do 
you want to know where I got it ?” 

“ Because it is one of the notes that Charley Cleveland’s in quod for ; 
the first that has been traced. You must give me the information, Nile, 
or I shall apply for it publicly.” 

“Oh, I have no objection in the world,” cried the colonel, determined 
to afford all that was in his power, and so wash Ais hands of any un- 
pleasantness that might turn up. ‘I received it at Lady Sanely’s loo- 
table, from—egad ! from your own daughter, Lady Adela.” 

‘“‘ From Lady Adela!” echoed the surprised nobleman. 

‘From Lady Adela, and nobody else,” repeated Colonel Nile. “ She 
paid another fifty to the old Dowager Beck, the same evening.” 

‘“‘ What was the number of that ?”’ inquired Lord Oakton. 

‘“‘ How should I know ?”’ retorted the colonel. ‘It is not my busi- 
ness to pry into notes which don’t concern me.” 

The Earl of Oakton proceeded straight to Lady Beck’s; and, with 
much trouble and persuasion, she was induced to exhibit the note spoken 
of by Colonel Nile, which was still in her possession. The old dowager 
was verging on her dotage, and could not, at first, be convinced but that 
the earl was going to take law proceedings against her, for winning 
money of his daughter. ‘The earl soothed her, copied the number by 
stealth, went home, and compared it with Lady Grace’s pocket-book. 
It was another of the notes. 

“‘ What do you think of it, Grace ?’”’ cried the earl, in perplexity. 
“Can Cleveland have been owing money to Adela ?” 

“ I should imagine not,” replied Lady Grace. 

‘It wears a singular appearance,” mused the earl. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Grace, I don’t like the fact of these notes being traced to Adela. 
It looks—after the rumour of that absurd flirtation they carried on— 
almost as if she and Cleveland had gone snacks in the spoil. What now, 
Gracie? Are you going to fly ?” 
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For Lady Grace Chenevix had bounded from her chair m sudden 
agitation, her arms working, as she paced up and down the room. 
‘«‘ Sir! father! the thing has become clear to me. That I should not 
have suspected it before! knowing what I did know.” 

“ Child!” cried the earl, gazing at her in amazement, “ whatever is 
the matter ?” 

“ Adela did this. I see it all. Charles Cleveland was only her in- 
strument, and, in his infatuated attachment, he has taken the guilt on 
himself, to shield her. Well may he have asserted his innocence to his 
father! Well may his conduct have appeared to us, all, so meom- 
prehensible !” 

“ Why, Grace, you are mad!” gasped the earl. “ Accuse your sister 
of—of—-forgery! Do you reflect on the meaning of your words ?” 

“Father, do not look so stern at me. I know I am right. I assure 
you it is as if some power of might had torn scales from my eyes, for I 
see it perfectly clear. Adela wanted money for play: she had been 
drawn in, far deeper than you suspected, sir, at Lady Sanely’s gaming- 
table. It was Mr. Grubb’s intention to refuse her funds F 

** How do you know ?” 

“TI do know it, sir, never mind how. No doubt he did refuse her, 
and she, when this cheque-book fell into her hands———” 

‘Don’t continue, Grace,” sharply interposed Lord Oakton; ‘“ you 
make my blood run cold. You must prove what you assert, or retract 
it. If—it—is proved”—the earl drew a long breath—‘“ Cleveland must 
be extricated. What a thundering fool the fellow must be!” 

“Let me have time to think,” said Lady Grace. “ Extricated of 
course he must be, but without exposing her. Don’t say yet, sir, even 
to Mary, that you have compared the numbers of the notes.” 

Lady Grace sought an interview with Mr. Grubb. She went to 
his house that evening, but she found he was gone to his club, and 
her sister to the Opera. So Grace dismissed her carriage, went up to 
the drawing-room, and wrote a word to Mr. Grubb, asking him to come 
home. The thought crossed her, that perhaps it was not quite the 
thing to do, but Lady Grace Chenevix was not one to stand upon 
ceremony. 

He returned at once, full of bustle and curiosity. ‘“ Anything the 
matter, Grace ? Anything amiss with Adela? She’s not ill?” 

“She is at the Opera, I hear; very well, no doubt.” And then she 
imparted her suspicions—just an allusion to them—that her poor sister 
was the culprit. 

“Grace,” he whispered, ‘“‘I don’t mind telling you that the same fear 
haunted me, and I taxed her with it. She indignantly denied it.” 

“ Two of the notes have been traced,” murmured Lady Grace. 

** Traced !” 

“ Paid away by Adela, at Lady Sanely’s.” 

There was a dead silence. Lady Grace Chenevix did not raise her 
eyelids, for she felt keenly the pain of the avowal, and an ominous shade 
of despair overspread the merchant's face. 

“Grace, Grace,” he broke forth in anguish, “what is it you are 
saying ?” 

“One of them, for 50/., came into my father’s hands to-day, and he 
has traced it back to Adela. Another of them she paid, the same even- 
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ing, to the Dowager Beck. What inference could I draw, Mr. Grubb, 
but that she——you know what I would say.” 

*‘ Could she descend to be a party to such disgrace with Charles Cleve- 
land?” he groaned. 

“Charles was no party to it,” cried Lady Grace, warmly: ‘he was 
her instrament, nothing more. Whatever may be his follies, he is the 
soul of honour. And it is a sort of chivalrous sense of honour, depend 
upon it, which is causing him to shield her, now the matter is come out. 
What is to be done? Charles Cleveland must not stand before his 
country a felon.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid—if he is indeed innocent. But, Grace—after Adela’s 
solemn assertion that she had nothing to do with it, when I conjured her 
to tell me, her husband, the truth, and I would forgive and protect her, 
how is it possible to believe that she is guilty ?” 

Lady Grace answered by a gesture: her sister’s assertions did not go 
for much with her. ‘I fear this passion for play has taken fatal posses- 
sion of Adela,” she observed, “and that she will stand at nothing to 
gratify it. You must see Charles Cleveland, and get the truth out of 
him.” 

“* Better get it from Adela.” 

“If you can. I doubt it.” 

And Lady Grace had reason. When he spoke to his wife, the follow- 
ing morning, telling her the notes had been traced to her, she haughtily 
waved her hands at him for silence, stopped her ears, and finally left his 
presence, declaring she would not re-enter it until he could drop all 
allusion to the subject. 

With a half curse—he, so temperate a man!—Mr. Grubb started for 
Newgate, and from thence came back, and called at Lady Oakton’s, 
The countess and her daughters were surrounded with visitors: Lady 
Mary Cleveland was exhibiting her baby to them. Mr. Grubb made a 
sign to Lady Grace, and she went with him into another room. 

‘Grace, what’s to be done?” he said. ‘‘ Adela will not hear a word, 
and I can make nothing of Charles Cleveland. Upon my mentioning 
Lady Adela—of course only in hints, 1 could not accuse my wife 
outright to him—he interrupted me with a request that I would not 
introduce Lady Adela’s name into so painful a matter; that he had 
brought the disgrace upon himself, and was prepared to pay for it. I 
don’t know what to think. I cannot believe, if my wife were guilty, 
that Cleveland would take the penalty upon himself. Transportation for 
life is no light matter, Grace.” 

Lady Grace shuddered. ‘“ Do not let him suffer it,” she said. 

“JT would rather cut off my right hand than punish a man unjustly, 
were he my greatest enemy. But unless I can get at the truth of this 
matter, and find proof that your view of it is correct, I shall have no 
plea, to my partner, to the public, or to my own conscience, for hushing 
it up; and the law must take its course.” 

* Alas! alas!” murmured Lady Grace. 

“ You seem to overlook my feelings in this affair, Grace,” he whis- 
pered, a deep hue dyeing his cheeks, ‘ That she must have had some- 
thing to do with it, her paying away the notes proves: and to find the 
wife of your bosom thus in league with another You don’t know 
what it is, Grace.” 
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«I can imagineit,” she answered, the tears standing in her eyes as she 
rose to bid him adieu. “Believe me, you have, and always have had, 
my deepest and truest sympathy; but Adela is my sister; what more can 
I say? 


Lady Grace sat on, alone. The murmur of gay voices came to her 
from adjacent room, but she heeded it not. She leaned her head 
upon her hand, and debated with herself. It was imperative that the 
real facts of the case should be brought to light: for if Charles Cleve- 
land were permitted to suffer the penalty of transportation, and it came 
out, later, that he was innocent, and her sister the guilty party, what a 
fearful position would be that of Lady Adela ! 

Could Charley not be brought to confess through stratagem? de- 
bated Lady Grace. Suppose they made believe that Adela, to save him, 
had declared the truth, then he might speak. It was surely a good idea. 
Grace weighed it, in all its bearings, and determined to carry it out. But 
to whom entrust so delicate a mission? Not to Mr. Cleveland, he would 
betray it all to Charles at the first sentence : not to Mr. Grubb, his high 
sense of honour would never let him assert that Lady Adela had con- 
fessed what she had not: not to Lady Mary, for her only idea of New- 
gate was that it was a place overflowing with infectious fevers, which 
she should inevitably bring home to baby. Who next? Herself? Yes, 
for Grace Chenevix felt that none were so fitted for the task as she was— 
she who had the subject so much at heart. So she made a confidant of 
her mother, and the day for the expedition was fixed. 


III. 

CHARLES CLEVELAND sat on his iron bedstead, in his dreary cell, 
chewing the cud of his reflections, which came crowding one upon 
another. None of them were agreeable, as may be imagined, but press- 
ing, most keenly of all, was one sensation of deep, dark disappointment. 
Above the discomfort of his present position, above the sense of shame 
endured, above the dread of the hard, degrading life that loomed for him 
in the future, was the unkind neglect of the Lady Adela. She, for whom 
he was bearing this misery and disgrace, had never, by her presence, by 
letter, or by message, sought to convey a ray of sympathy to cheer him 
in his dungeon. It may be she was afraid, but it told not the less 
bitterly on the spirit of the prisoner. 

A noise at his cell door, the heavy key was turning in the lock, and 
the prisoner looked up eagerly—a visit was such a break in his dreary 
day. Two ladies were entering, and his heart beat wildly—wildly; for 
in the form of one he discerned a likeness to Lady Adela. Had she 
come to see him! and he had been so ungratefully blaming her! But 
the lady raised her veil, and he was recalled to his sober senses. It was 
only Grace Chenevix. 

**So, Charles, an awful scrape you have brought yourself into, 
— your flirting nonsense with Adela!” began the Countess of 

n. 

‘*Now, mamma, dear mamma,” implored Lady Grace, in a whisper, 
“if > interfere, you will ruin all.” 

“Ruin all! much obliged to you, Grace: I think he has ruined him- 
self,” retorted the countess, in a shrill tone. “I wonder, Charles, you 
can look us in the face. If any one had told me I should ever walk 
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through Newgate, surrounded by turnkeys! We came in a hack cab: 
I wouldn’t have brought the servants here for the world.” 

“T shall ever feel grateful to you,” began Charles. 

“‘Oh, never mind about gratitude,” unceremoniously interrupted Lady 
Oakton, “‘there’s no time for it. Let us say what we have to. say, 
Grace, and be gone. Iam all in a tremor, lest those men with keys 
should come and lock me up. Of course, Charles, you know it has all 
come out.” 

Charles looked up sharply. 

“ Which is more luck than you could have expected,” added the 
countess, while Lady Grace sat on thorns, unable to get a word in edge- 
ways. ‘Of all brainless idiots, you have come out the first. If Adela 
chose (like a thoughtless, wicked girl as she is! though she is my 
daughter) to write her husband’s name to a cheque, was that a reason 
why you should go hotheaded to work, and make believe you did it? 
Grubb is not your husband, and you have no right to his money. 
Things that the law will permit a wife to do with impunity, you mc 
be run up to the drop for.” 

*‘ Who has been saying this?” uttered the prisoner, in breathless be- 
wilderment. ‘Surely not Lady Adela.” 

“ Charles,” interposed Lady Grace, and her quiet tones, after those of 
the countess, sounded like the lulling of a storm, “‘ there is no necessity 
for further mystery, or for your continuing to assume the guilt; which, 
as my mother says, was an unwise step on your part-———” 

“JT did not say unwise,” sharply interrupted the countess; “ call 
things by their right names, Lady Grace. It was insanity, and nobody 
but an idiot would have done it. That’s what I said.” 

‘‘ The circumstances are known to us now,” went on Lady Grace. 
‘‘ Poor Adela, at her wits’ end for money, drew the cheque, and sent you 
to cash it. And then, terrified at what she had done, persuaded you to 
assume the guilt.” 

‘‘ She did not persuade me,” retorted Charles, falling completely into 
the snare, and still anxious to excuse Lady Adela; “I volunteered to 
bear it. And I would do as much again.” 

‘‘ Charles, if you were present when she wrote the cheque—I did not 
inquire, and Adela did not say—you were doubly to blame. She, poor 
thing, was excited at the moment, and incapable of reflection, but you 
ought to have reasoned with her, and refused to aid in it—for her own 
sake.” 

“And of course I should,” eagerly answered Mr. Charles, ‘ had I known 
there was anything wrong about it. She brought me the cheque ready 
written——” 

“ When you went up from the City for the cheque-book, on the 
Saturday morning. Yes?” 

“Yes, I declare I thought it was Mr. Grubb’s writing, if ever I saw 
his writing in my life. I was not likely to think anything else, having 
no suspicion. And I knew nothing more about it till the Monday night, 
when I came up from Brighton—as I suppose Lady Adela has told you, 
if she has told you the rest.” 

“And then you undertook to shield her,” interposed Lady Oakton, 
‘and a glorious mess you have made of it between you. Grace, how you 
worry; you can speak when I have done. What she did would have 
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been hushed up by Mr. Grubb, for all our sakes, but what you did was 
a different matter. And now the disgrace has been blazoned forth to 
every corner of the United Kingdom.” 

«And these are all the thanks I get,” remarked Charles, striving to 
speak lightly. 

«‘ What others would you like ?” questioned the countess; “a service 
of plate presented to you? You deserve it, I think, to have run your 
head into a noose for a married woman. And Adela, of all others, who 
cares for nobody on earth but her blessed self! Not she.” 

“‘My mother is right,” said Lady Grace, “and it may be as well, 
Charles, that you should know it. Adela has never cared for you, more 
than for another. If you have given undue love to her—which you 
ought not to have done—it has been thrown away. J tell it you.” 

He bit his dry and fevered lips with mortification—fevered for her— 
and the countess hurried Lady Grace away. 

«‘ A capital success we have met with, Gracie,”’ she cried, when they 
got outside the stone walls, “ but it’s all thanks to me. I got it out of 
him nicely—like a green sea-gull as he is. But, Grace, my child”—and 
Lady Oakton’s voice grew hushed and solemn—*“ what in the world will 
be done with Adela ?”’ 

What indeed! Lady Oakton soon knew. 

That which the insults, the scorn of years, had failed to effect on Mr. 
Grubb’s heart, was now accomplished. From the hour of his enlighten- 
ment, he was a changed man: his consideration for her had become con- 
tempt, his love hatred. Not with her did he enter into negotiations for 
their sEPARATION, but with her parents. The merchant proposed to 
allow her a liberal maintenance, and the earl and countess agreed to re- 
ceive her back in her maiden home. The scene which ensued between 
her and her husband, when the news of his fiat had burst startlingly upon 
her, was more humiliating, to her, than any she had hitherto held part 
in. For she was kneeling to him in her terror and distress, kneeling to 
supplicate his mercy. Lady Adela, so alive to the opinion of the world, 
would almost have preferred death, than that her husband should condemn 
her to a forced separation. 

** T have been very wrong,” she implored, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks ; “ I have not behaved as 1 ought from the time of our mar- 
riage ; I acknowledge it. Forgive me what is past, and in future I will 
be all that a wife ought.” 

**Do not humiliate yourself by kneeling to me, Lady Adela”—and his 
tone had no relenting in it. “ I pray you rise.” 

* Not till you say you forgive me,” was her rejoinder, clasping his 
knees, and laying her tearful face against them. ‘ Do not let me kneel 
to you in vain—my husband.” 

“* Lady Adela, but a short while ago it was my turn to supplicate you. 
I told you I would protect, forgive, and shield you. I solemnly prayed 
you to trust in me—your husband—as you wished zt to be well with us 
tn our future life. Do you remember your answer ?”’ 

She moaned aloud—her only answer now. 

“* As you rejected me, so must I reject you.” 

_“ IT will give up play—I will be all you wish—a man may not reject 
“He may—when he has sufficient reason. Look at all you have 
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dealt to me. Few men would have borne with you as I have done. I 
loved you with a true and lasting love: how have you repaid it to me ?” 

“ Try me once again—a month—a week—let me still live on, your 
wife. I will indeed be all you wish. Only try me.” 

‘“‘ It may not be,” he coldly said. “ My resolution has been delibe- 
rately taken, and I cannot change it on impulse.” , 

“ Later then,” she panted, “ try me later. Oh, merey! mercy !” 

“ Neither now nor later. My feelings were long, long outraged, and 
I bore with you ; but in this last fearful act, you have broken all alle- 
giance, and thrown off my protection. Lady Adela, I shall never 
inhabit the same roof with you again.” 

She continued her distressing appeal—“ Mercy! merey!” But her 
once fond husband gently unwound the clasp of her initia id her on a 
sofa, and escaped from the room and the house. He did not enter it 
again until she had finally left it. 


IV. 

WHEN the day of Charles Cleveland’s trial came, there was no prose- 
cutor, so he was discharged. No explanation had been given to Charley’s 
friends in the fashionable world, but an understanding had somehow 
gone forth among them, coupled with a curious whisper about Lady 
Adela, that he was not guilty, and had been wrongfully accused. They 
received him with a noisy welcome, each one contesting who should 
make the most of him. 

But Charles Cleveland was a changed man. His confinement and 
reflections in Newgate had added years to his experience in life, and the 
heartless conduct of Lady Adela filled his soul with wrath and bitterness. 
For, heartless as she had been to him in prison, so she remained in the 
interview, which he sought with her, after he came out of it. 


‘‘ What name do you now give to that devoted chivalry of yours, 
Charles ?” asked Lady Grace Chenevix, with a smile, when she was 
bidding him adieu, the day of his departure for Marseilles, a post in the 
civil service at Bombay having been obtained for him. 

‘“‘ INFATUATION,” replied Mr. Charles, savagely. 

“ That was just it,” said Lady Grace. ‘ 'ake care of yourself for 
the future.” 

“If ever I get trapped by a woman again, all courtly smiles one day, 
when she wants her turn served, and careless neglect the next, like a 
confounded weathercock, I'll give you leave to transport me in earnest,” 
was Charley’s wrathful answer. ‘ But God bless you, Grace,” he added, 
changing his tone to one of deep feeling, “ for I owe it to yon, and not 
to her, that I am not now on my free passage to Norfolk Island.” 

And the Lady Adela? She is an unhappy woman, dragging on a dis- 
contented existence under her father’s roof, wishing, how vainly, that she 
had not forfeited her married home. We never know the value of a 
thing till we have lost it. Strange to say, that feeling of admiration 
and esteem, which others felt for her husband, has now been awakened 
in her own breast, and she would forfeit half her remaining existence to 
be allowed to return to him, and atone for days gone by. But she knows 
that this can never be, that they shall not be reunited on this side the 
grave, that when her husband threw her off, he threw her off for ever. 
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“THE DESIRABLE RESIDENCE AND MODERN FURNITURE.” 





BY ALFRED A. WATTS. 


To a large mansion let who will aspire— 
However great a Court Guide fame may be— 
The Count Persigny’s house I don’t admire, 
And Palace Gardens have no charms for me; 
He who wants twenty rooms is but a dunce, 
Seeing he can but live in one at once! 


Give me one room that I can call my own— 
My playground, workshop, temple, dreamland, all— 
Where I can sit, and smile, or sigh alone, 
Plan out the future, or the past recal, 
Or grasp the present, battling to bind 
The passing phantom wisdom of the mind. 


**The splendid household furniture by Gillow,” 
Cartloaded in, ex masse, “as per account,” 

Would fairly banish slumber from my pillow, 
Even though prepared to cash up the amount ; 

Nay, I’d not give, if I could have ’em gratis, 

A “thank you” for Pantechnican Penates. 


The Lares of my home should have a worth 
Gold could not buy, nor fashion take away ; 
Each household deity upon my hearth 
Should “song” or “sermon” yield, when, grave or gay, 
I turned me round, in every varying mood, 
To extract from each its modicum of good, 


Simple memorials of friends should weave 
Such chains of pnt memories around, 
That, musing on them, I might half believe— 

And waken up to listen—that the sound 
Of voices hung around, as though to prove 
How time and space can be o’erleaped by love. 


Upon my wall some silent friends I’d range, 
Of mind congenial though of varied years, 
So patient, so insensible to change, 
hat I might seek their counsel without fears— 
Oh! real friends !—that they would ever make it 
A grievance, if I didn’t choose to take it. 


Each household object round should represent 
Some work performed, some bygone pledge fulfilled, 
Giving an earnest of accomplishment 
To toil yet incomplete ; so I might build 
By it, on past success, new strength for trial, 
And, from my easy-chair, learn self-denial. 


A Palace such a little home would be, 
More bright than Eastern dreamer ever saw; 
A little Paradise ; a Treasury 
Of present wealth unbounded; and, far more, 
A School of Training for that narrower home 
To which—howe’er we lodge now—all must come. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Many years have run out their sands since Campbell undertook the 
editorship of this magazine—a novel task for one whose habits led him 
towards abstract things rather than those of the revolving hour. Articles 
appeared in the earlier numbers which, though appropriate for such a 
publication and in every respect truthful, roused the poet’s apprehension 
lest friend or foe might feel wounded and launch their censure against 
himself in return. He would, therefore, soften and explaiu, in place of 
upholding disagreeable truths, and sustain the charge of editorial care- 
lessness against himself, or say anything to avert that which required 
no apology. In the second number an article appeared, entitled ‘‘Com- 
plaints in America against the British Press,” written by a gentle- 
man still alive. The American literati elevated their crests indignantly 
at what they deemed a grave offence. Campbell, in a preface to the first 
volume—which seemed a tenter-hook on which to suspend his explana- 
tion, rather than a view of his retrospective labours, or of his prospective 
objects—stated that he had inserted the offending article “ without 
reflection, had observed its unfairness,” and felt dissatisfied at having pub- 
lished it, “even before the remonstrances from the other side” of the 
Atlantic reached England. Thus the editorial and American sensitive- 
ness were balanced by the fear of personal censure, and the recoil 
of self-wounded pride. The literary jealousy on the side of America 
might have ended in a “ battle of the books,” and no more. There were 
no political differences between the countries at that time. A few high- 
flying journalists alone—dumpling-headed people—mistook a vitupera- 
tion of everything republican for an irresistible argument in favour of 
despotic rule, but the echo of their voices soon ceased to reverberate. 

It must be confessed that since the time alluded to Ameriean literature 
has been fully avenged. “The Trade,” par excellence, has published 
some American works of merit, and some of no merit at all. There have 
not been wanting among these republications the false stamp of an English 
nativity—the copyright costing nothing was the temptation—to the 
injury of native authorship. ‘The power of selling off an edition of any 
moderate number is well known. ‘Thus in verse Longfellow is dubbed 
the laureate to the Row, although the butt of sack may not be forth- 
coming. Southey, if people can see out of the grave, must be indignant 
at the neglect of his hexameters for the less euphonous longs and shorts of 
the Transatlantic poet, who “ pales the ineffectual fires” of the “ Vision 
of Judgment” with a vengeance. 

The drama, before our downward taste in that line, consigned Shaks- 
peare to the library-shelf, and the magnificent temples erected for the 
representation of his works changed to arenas for tiddlers and masks, that 
too has succumbed, in dust and ashes, to the conjurers and Barnums of 
Yankee land. There, where the truly British poet, whose works have 
made revolutions in the dramatic writings of continental nations, was once 
seen represented by Kemble, Siddons, Young, and Kean, to say nothing 
April—vou. CVI. NO. CCCCXXIV. 2" 
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of their predecessors or contemporaries—there, in our existing medio- 
crity of taste, we find showmen exhibiting their tricks, relieved by un- 
wholesome pantomime, and masked balls with all their immoralities, 
triumphant in tendencies the reverse of those which people of decent 
character should support. In these, too, America is avenged. The 
amusements of New York, where the population is said to live much 
looser and faster than that of Paris, London, or even Glasgow itself, set 
examples which, by their own peculiar graces, defy the elegances and 
moralities of the old country. The theatres of the old country dazzle 
with the lustre of Transatlantic glories. Their select visitants — too 
many not outrageously virtuous, if mistaken under the mask—amid the 
fumes of tobacco, fighting, and their sequents, rehearsed parts calculated 
to make even a courtier blush. It would seem as if the former temple 
of the British drama had been kindled by the desecration, and perished 
in the flame of its indignation—an indignation unfelt, it was to be 
feared, beyond its degraded arena. 

Thus, without a ground of difference left under the foregoing heads, 
other parties im America stir up political questions in their place. We 
speak not of the present moment alone—we glance over a series of departed 
years. A fearful grievance, and threat of hostilities in consequence, were 
nurtured in regard to the northern boundary line. The United States 
were so cramped for room in the imaginations of certain of the good 
citizens, that although Pennsylvania and Virginia alone, if inhabited as 
densely as England, would support the whole of their present population, 
they seemed to think they had not breathing-room. They talked of 
hostilities to settle the question, as if England, in a matter of moment, was 
to be bullied into every “ notion” which the teeming brain, the covetous 
desires, and the assumed dignity of that part of the American people 
which contrives to be the loudest in complaint, the shallowest in reason, 
and the smallest among its sections, might dream in waking visions of its 
own prospective trauscendency. The boundary line was settled to the 
satisfaction of those who were so clamorous about it. Here grasping 
wishes for territory were met by England in a spirit which did her 
honour. Since that time we have suspended our port regulations in the 
American behalf, we have thrown open the trade of Canada, and in 
our contest with Russia waived points in respect to the right of search, 
because those points carried out might occasion disputes, avoided by 
a concession, the reverse of which was not required by any apprehension 
of such a necessity as existed when we were involved in hostilities with 
nations possessed of a greater maritime superiority than the northern 
Czar. All this was of no moment; a fresh subject of difference must 
be raked up. The chance of some sort of gain must be speculated upon, 
and the conceit of party be gorged. One cause of complaint removed, 
the search for another seemed as natural a course as the sun’s diurnal 
motion. But we must discriminate with more nicety, lest we be charged 
with including the whole of the American people in the conduct of which 
we speak. We believe the majority of the inhabitants of the United 
States feel no jealousy towards England, and we are certain that in Eng- 
land there is no jealousy nor hostile feeling towards America. A mutual 
rivalry in trade, from which both countries profit, enormous mercantile 
transactions, advantageous not only to both nations, but to the general 
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civilisation of the world, are confessed, and may be confessed without 
shame, by both nations. But differences between nations are not always 
the result of reason, nor even of the popular will; they are fully as often 
the fruit of the selfishness of officials, and the secret strings which move 
official puppets. 

We do not pass over unobserved those casual sentences of the ibiaidine 
press which seem to slip out through “cracks and zigzags of the 
head.” Those who have a little of the “ penetrating power” of observa- 
tion may this way easily perceive catch the hue of the unrevealed feel- 
ing indulged in influential quarters, sincere or assumed, as the wind 
happens to blow. When the war commenced with Russia, from more 
than one quarter the sympathy of America, however untrue in reality 
with the people at large, was continually rung in our ears. The 
American republic became a sympathiser with Russian despotism in an 
outrage upon the rights of nations. It was a singular announcement to 
the oud that a republic, founded by Washington and the friends of 
freedom, should, on a question of the “grossest aggression where no pro- 
voeation was given, uphold one of shove outrages of despotic guilt of 
which we now rarely read but in history. Who will justify the solitary 
burglar, dagger in hand, that outrages the peaceful dwelling and its un- 
offending inmates in search of plunder? Is the act of the imperial felon 
sanctified by the extension of the crime to cities in place of houses, or by 
ten thousand murders in place of one, by incendiarism as well as plunder, 
by the substitution of a “ sovereign will” in place of that of the famish- 
ing burglar? Yet did certain parties in America exhibit openly their 
adiierence to the Czar in the contest, as if they would do it, we should 
hope, rather out of spleen towards England than out of regard for the 
aggressor and his crimes—at least such shall be our charitable construc- 
tion on a point fatal to the character and professions of freemen, or those 
who claim to be freemen, if otherwise. 

Just at the time England was thus involved with Russia, and no 
one could say how the contest might terminate—when E ngland’s hands 
were full—just then seemed an excellent opportunity for certain Americans, 
some members of the Congress, to bluster with considerable latitude, as 
if an opportunity of doing England a mischief had arrived. The elegances 
of the representatives of the American people in Congress assembled have 
been sufficiently described in their own publications. Their manners 
belong to the mselves; we do not impeach their superiority in good taste 
only so far as that we shall not imitate them. If they do not choose to 
make Chesterfield their model in amenity and in the graces, it is an affair 
of their own, to be set down, perhaps, to a natural superiority in good 
taste. No one will dispute about an American’s acuteness. His state- 
ments in caucus, to use his own phrase, may often be taken for some- 
thing like a bravado, designed for effect, as the conjurer is magniloquent 
when he bares his wrists for a startling deception. We must not, there- 
fore, take to the letter all we read of the sallies of every American in or 
out of Congress. Fashions vary. While British senators neither abuse 
America nor her people, neither virtually cry out, “Let us make our 
demand or draw the sword while the republic is engaged i in a contest 
elsewhere — now is the time,” —it may still be deemed good manners to.sa 
the like at Washington, just as it is to make their Speaker invisible with 
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tobacco-smoke, and treat his calls to order with no more respect than if 
he were their footman. 

England is now called to account by America for the non-fulfilment 
of a treaty which contains no stipulation upon the objectionable point. It 
has always been the custom before, when a nation cedes anything, of what- 
ever nature, under a treaty, where such cession is only a secondary 
matter, that what constitutes the cession or thing ceded is expressed dis- 
tinctly. If not so expressed, a cession cannot have any existence, without 
a palpable blunder. Yet here England is required, in consequence of 
giving her assent to guarantee in union with the United States the neu- 
trality of a certain portion of territory, to yield up another portion of 
which she had acquired the protectorship during the last century. The 
truth is, that there were hopes indulged, by carrying this point, to obtain 
an advantage towards a favourite idea of the Americans—the complete ex- 
clusion of Europeans from the American continent. This was, it is be- 
lieved, the true American “ notion.” By the same rule, if France were to 
make over the island of Corsica to the United States, the rest of Europe 
ought to declare that it would not permit the United States to occupy 
the island. What right would the rest of Europe have to interfere in 
such a treaty? Peter, miscalled the Great, of Russia had an idea of a 
universal annexetion to the Russian Empire—a parallel for this American 
“notion.” He left it as a legacy to his successors, by any means and 
at any expense of honour or hazard to extend the empire of the Czars. 
It is this principle which England and France are now contending 
against, as contrary not only to ‘the independence and welfare of nations, 
but of humanity itself. This is something similar to that rule of right 
to which America pretends. She has “ notions” of dominion from the pole 
to Cape Horn, and keeps the object continually in her eyes. From her 
ports have proceeded bands of lawless men—pirates—w ho have entered 
the territories of unoffending neighbours with fire and sword. Expedi- 
tions have sailed from American ‘ports against the territories of friendly 
powers, well accoutred for their object, whose arms of offence, recruits, 
and vessels, must have all passed under the supervision of the American 
authorities. If not so, what are customs officers about, who have basilisk 
eyes upon all who visit the States or sail from them, not natives? The 
treaty about Central America must now be cancelled, although the object 
it had in view was one of value to every nation, because America does 
not see fit to think with the rest of the world, that territory or territorial 
protection is to be given up without specification. Just before the sur- 
render of Sebastopol, a new grievance was proclaimed on the part of 
America. This was no less than the heinous offence of breaking the 
laws of the States by endeavouring to raise men for the British service 
within their boundaries. This was ‘considered i injurious to the dignity and 
honour of the States, which had always shown itself delicate to the fineness 
of a gossamer’s thread towards its neighbours in such matters. Cuba, 
Tones, Mexico for examples. Denunsatione of the conduct of England 
were heard from across the Atlantic. ‘The siege gave promise of a con- 
tinuance indefinitely prolonged. The American Diabolus republice, 
otherwise the attorney -general, who seemed to have usurped the office of 
the president and government all of a sudden, denounced the conduct of 
England with the judicial dignity of a second Midas. War was pro- 
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nounced to be inevitable, in order to make a sensation, the reason for 
making which was well understood by party-men in the States, though 
not well understood here. It was thought we should be much embarrassed 
by the Russian war, as already stated; something might therefore be 
wrung from us, under the circumstances, that would profit America. 
Negotiations commenced. The return mails from America, after this 
placable intelligence was carried there, it was justly observed, might tend 
to “cushion”? the denunciations of England by the mighty Attorney- 
General Cushing ; and since then a change has come over the dream, or 
rather over the scheme; it is now the affront to the sovereignty of the 
United States that is the grievance. 

We so far speak of America from inferences derived from the journals 
of the country continually arriving in England; but to these we are able 
to add the essence of verbal statements of several estimable American 
citizens with whom we have conversed recently, and who, while loving 
their country, are not blind to the real state of things there, which they 
still hope will ultimately be surmounted, though not without severe trials 
for its right-minded citizens. They fear, too, it will not be without 
bloodshed, as applied to the south and west. The want of power in the 
executive to overrule the mob in these states, which continually set the 
laws at defiance, and the still greater lack of power in the general 
government, arising from the presumption that each state, diverse in 
sentiment, interest, and legislation, as it may be from its neighbour, and 
too powerful for the head of all to coerce into duty, are evils which are 
every day growing more apparent. The interest of the general exe- 
cutive is to flatter and yield compliance in quarters where the policy of 
an opposite course would exhibit the most refractory spirit, and ruin the 
prospects of ambitious placemen. Hence jealousies and heart-burnings. 
Even the enormous Irish emigration, including a sprinkling of Germans, 
by some slip in the laws, with the old features of Irish discontent at 
home, contriving to obtain the power of voting soon after their arrival, 
are courted by official persons. This has awakened the jealousy of the 
native Americans, and given origin to the “ Know-nothings,”’ or native- 
born American class. Thus faction is ever at work: first, in relation 
to influence in the Congress; and secondly, in connexion with lesser 
matters belonging to each separate state within itself, while in the 
States themselves dissonances continually prevail. The laws cannot be 
executed, unless by the permission of the mob, which forestals the judge 
and jury at will; and, after its own prejudiced and passionate trial of the 
victim of their lawlessness, executes him upon the next tree, or burns him 
in a slow fire. There is no power extant to punish such acts. The 
sending in a body of troops by the head of the government to sustain 
the majesty of justice, would be called unconstitutional—the command 
would not be obeyed. Men are murdered with impunity in the western 
states, the officials, whose duty it is to keep the peace, joining in the 
outrage, and the head of the government declaring that redress cannot 
be given, while admitting the justice of the demand. At this moment, 
beyond the Mississippi, the states of the Missouri and Kansas are actually 
armed, and stand face to face in deadly, relentless opposition. The 
government is paralysed in such cases. ‘The other states look on, as if 
it was no business of theirs that slave-owners and abolitionists should 
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come to blows. Civil war, a foreigner would imagine, is deemed to be 
mo evil there. ‘Should such a war break out, where is it to end? or 
how is it to be quelled?” thoughtful Americans very naturally inquire. 
This particular state of things has been brought about by the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of new states, in the right given to them to decide 
within themselves whether they shall be slave or free states, in the face of 
the pre-existing principle. This concession was a sop to Cerberus—a sop to 
the southern slave-holders in exchange for their support, while it filled 
the sturdy abolitionists of the north with indignation. “If this is the 
case,” observed the northern men, “we are wealthy; we are leagued 
in a righteous cause ; it shall never be said we did not do all we could to 
pane the contemplated extension of this plague-spot on our country. 
t us go and occupy the lands in the new states, and outdo in numbers 
and property those who seek to spread the evil further. We admit that 
it is a difficult question to grapple with in its previously visible scope, 
but now its unforeseen extension is rendered legal, we must, indeed, 
bestir ourselves to prevent the enlargement of its limits. It was bad 
enough before, when limited to the ald states.” The sturdy northerns 
travelled south. They began to cultivate the lands, and sat down over a 
considerable exteut of property. ‘The slave-holders, penetrating the in- 
tention of their opponents, repeated the example. Each party now 
frowned defiance on the other. Both were armed, and a conflict was ex- 
pected to take place a very little time since. We heard of no troops 
marched by the general government to the scene of action to repress 
such violences. Those whose duty it is to support the laws find their 
efforts neutralised by the weight of the physical opposition in their front, 
or restrained ‘by the fear of mjuring their own political interests. In 
England, if districts were to arm and stand front to front, threatening 
hostilities, the government would disarm both, and punish the ringleaders. 
In America, the ruling powers would be set at defiance if they were in- 
clined to interfere—in fact, they dare not. They would display, if they 
did, their own weakness, in a mode by no means desirable ; therefore, as 
with Dogberry, if the refractory will not obey when they hear the word 
“ stand,” why, the mischief must go on, let them alone. Such is the 
result of a powerful empire parcelled out into states, each of which 
makes its own laws; with an executive over all not sufliciently powerful! 
to restrain or punish. Thus mere provinces within their own limits act 
as they please, continually increasing lawlessness with every accession of 
territory. Itis true, as regards two or three of the eastern states, the case 
may be somewhat different. It is upon these alone the hopes of the friends 
of order rely. These have been long settled, and obedience to the laws 
has been a legacy bequeathed them from the first colonists, and from the 
time of the proclamation of independence. We do not hear in these 
states of the doings.which take place in the states of a later origin, 
peopled from all lands, and destitute of the morals of any. New Eng- 
land has been renowned for its obedience to the laws enacted by the 
popular will, and the inhabitants of the rich seaports on the Atlantic 
show that the more reflecting inhabitants are fully aware of the value of 
law and order. When the mob of New York attacked the theatre some 
time ago, and endangered the lives of the spectators withinside, the 
armed citizens promptly assembled and vindicated the Jaw by firing on 
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and killing some of the rioters. But the virtue of preserving the public 
peace from being violated by lawless men is not to be thus vindicated 
in the south and west; and as to individuals obtaining redress for in- 
juries, if the question be one that party spirit is moved about, and the law 
courts decree justice, they cannot fulfil their own decrees. Such is the 
effect of political power conferred upon individuals without a status, who 
have no domicile, no recognition, no qualification but age, no social bond, 
to-day in the east, to-morrow in the west, characterless, and free of moral 
restraint. 

But some of the foregoing points concern only the Americans them- 
selves. Time and intestine troubles accompany the early history of the 
most powerful empires. The existence of a nation in its youth, maturity, 
and age, is but the counterpart of that of the individual. As far as it 
concerns the nation itself internally, the policy, good or ill, with which 
its affairs are conducted is its own business, unless it leads to acts which 
affect the rights of those beyond its territorial limits. It is here that the 
United States are censurable. We have mentioned the attack upon Cuba 
in a period of peace and amity with Spain. The slave system existing 
in the island was a tempting bait for the southerns, for no one accuses 
the northern states of winking at that outrage. The American execu- 
tive stated its ignorance of the preparation of such an expedition. No 
doubt we are bound to believe its averments; but then of what value 
was its vigilance? How weak must that arm have been which could not 
seize a nest of pirates fitting out in its own ports! It is probable that 
the southern slave-holders, state officials included, who regarded Cuba as 
sensually as a London alderman a fine haunch of venison, concealed the 
fact of the expedition during its formation from the heads of the general 
government, until, as they desired should be the case, it was too late to 
stop its piratical proceedings. It is beyond credibility that the officers 
of the customs on the shores of the Mississippi and the Gulf knew 
nothing of the fitting out of vessels, and embarking arms, stores, and 
men for that nefarious exploit. Cuba, a slave island, once in the pos- 
session of the Americans, in consonance with the avowed determination 
to exclude all Europeans from the American continent, and the posses- 
sion of the islands colonised by the English and French would be the 
next objects. The bone, it is true, would be hard to pick, now we have 
emancipated our slaves. ‘They would not be willing to subject their 
backs again to the lash, and weleome the American slave-holder. We 
have black regiments in our service in the West Indies, that, with the 
aid of the climate, would not be our least valuable assistance against 
dragging back to slavery their emancipated fellow-countrymen ; such is 
the advantage of acting rightly. We wonder America does not herself 
prospectively dread the danger of a servile war. We must do the slave- 
holders of America the justice of not crediting that they mney treat 
their slaves with cruelty. The blacks increase in numbers rapidly, ac- 
cording to the returns of the population of the United States, while the 
reverse was the case in our colonies, owing to the treatment they under- 
went with the lash. But this increase is no justification of the slave 
system, or the atrocity of tearing children from their parents, and 
husbands from their wives, and selling them like cattle in the market. 
The serf system of Russia only permits the sale of the serf and his family 
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with the estate to which he is attached. He dwells on the spot where 
he was born with all his relatives, and there he closes his eyes, unless 
when drawn for a soldier. This is freedom itself compared to the 
American system. 

The language of the advocates of slavery in the south has been of the 
most inflammatory kind. The abolitionists have been called “ The Black 
Republican Army” in South Carolina. In the debt repudiating state 
of Mississippi it has been openly declared, and deliberately too, that the 
state “held the Union secondary to the rights and principles it was 
designed to perpetuate, and that violations of her rights might occur 
which would amount to intolerable oppression, and justify a resort to 
measures of resistance.” These “rights” were declared to be any inter- 
ference with slavery in the states, or the trade in slaves between them. 
Subjecting Columbia district to any measure derogatory to the rights or 
honour of slave-holding states. Refusing to admit any new state into the 
Union, on the ground of tolerating slavery internally. Passing any law 
prohibiting slavery in any territory, or the repeal of the fugitive slave 
law. From this and similar threats unpunished, what can President and 
Congress do but let the contumacious alone, and keep up a little 
litigious skirmishing with foreign countries about sustaining the dig- 
nity of the American sovereignty abroad, if those at home refuse to 
honour it ? 

So sensitive are certain parties about the affront inflicted upon the 
“sovereignty” of the United States—that sovereignty, the real value 
of which at home we have pretty clearly shown by an appeal to facts— 
that by late arrivals from thence the whole grievance has merged into 
the weighty charge of England having interfered with this unenviable 
sovereignty ; in other words, slighted it. We recognised in the Americans, 
and do still, the nucleus of one of the most powerful nations that has ever 
existed ; most likely the germs of more than one, for in the former case 
it is to be feared it may divide, and each become rival to the other, thus 
inflicting from a more than common animosity the most dreadful calami- 
ties upon all. In England we have little idea of the hatred to which 
personal differences give rise in America. In the western states more 
particularly, you may enter their dwellings, and if you are a stranger, be 
received with genuine hospitality. ‘Come, stranger, where are you 
travelling? Come in, here is plenty of deer and whisky. Come and 
partake; we can give you a bed. Stay over to-morrow, you shall have 
some famous hunting.”’ In short, the stranger or the friend is heartily 
welcomed. By the friend, we mean one who is known to be of the same 
political or party clanship. Equally as bitter is the western man in his 
hatred. It is intense, unrelenting, deadly. 

We have had many interesting conversations on this subject with well- 
educated American gentlemen who have seen much of life, and con- 
versed without prejudice. The travelled American out of his own 
country, accustomed in a certain degree to the manners and modes of 
thinking in the Old World as well as the New, is generally an exceed- 
ingly agreeable companion, full of information, and ready to impart it. 
Such individuals have very faithfully described the anomalous state of 
things in relation to some of the states, and have candidly admitted that 
the want of power in the executive, and a means of enforcing it, were 
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too much lost sight of at the revolution—in fact, admitting that serious 
dissonances may arise of great moment to the republic at large from this 
cause. 

We might say much on this part of the — beyond the bounds 
which the present pages will admit, and therefore must return to the 

ints with which we set out. We have said England is not at all 
jealous of the United States, that she feels how advantageous to each 
nation is a mutual good understanding, that she has yielded upon almost 
every demand in the full sense of this truth. English senators have 
never clamoured for war with America, as some of the senators of America 
have done with England, within the senate-house walls, upon silly differ- 
ences. England is not wont to bully and bluster; she is rather accus- 
tomed to act when she has reason for action, not to wage a war of words, 
which, contrary to the dignity of all governments, violate decent man- 
ners, and menace without utility. National differences involve no light 
responsibilities, and they who are inclined to provoke them wantonly, 
until they kindle into actual hostilities, are not alone enemies of their 
own nation, but of the common cause of all mankind—or in other words, 
of the universal humanity. 

We turn with satisfaction to the dignity which England has maintained 
all through the recent differences she has had with the American republic. 
Her representatives in parliament have never in their speeches displayed 
any of that litigious feeling which shows the animus of the speaker to be 
pretty much on a par with his knowledge of good manners and of what 
is due to his own senatorial character. Ifthe English government were 
ever really angry, it has had the merit at least of being cool and decent 
in its anger. America has never been vituperated here ; here, as we 
believe and repeat is the case with the mass of the people of the United 
States, there is no ill-feeling regnant towards them—our interests are too 
mutual. The attempts of official persons in the States to haggle for 
some little advantage in behalf of the wildest and most arbitrary ideas as 
respects other nations, and the wearying correspondence they involve, 
generally based on some object of individual profit, have been met by 
our government with admirable patience. No one understands better 
than Lord Palmerston, or bears more patiently, the mode of action in 
such cases, from long experience in diplomatic dealing. Let certain in- 
dividuals in the States but dream of a little gain in popularity among 
discontented parties, by carrying out an extravagance, and on waking 
from their slumbers they will endeavour to turn their wild visions to 
account, regardless of right or wrong, and without respect to extrinsic 
feelings and interests, as sacred to others as they believe their own to be 
to themselves. In such cases, they are blind to the fact that others are 
able to see through their objects. In the latest difference—namely, that 
of the alleged English solicitation of American volunteers to recruit her 
army—nothing of moment has been proved against British officials, Since 
the news of the negotiations with Russia, and the chance of peace, the 
high-flown language of a bitter wrong, of war, and no one knows what 
besides, has changed to the simple affront offered to a phantom ; not an 
affront to a republic de facto, but to the majesty of a “ sovereignty;” not 
sovereign at home, not therefore to anything tangible, but to something 
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like a summer mist, coloured by the morning sunshine; in fact, to some- 
thing “very like a whale,” or a cloud. 

England will continue to retain the same attitude in regard to America 
which she holds at present. Lord Palmerston’s ministry has never felt 
discomposed at the spirit of certain persons in the United States, if it has 
had a little trouble from them. In an age or two hence, when America 
is consolidated in one or into many empires, the fermentation now so often 
renewed will subside, and she will then have attained a state of maturity, 
which is much better calculated to preserve her from litigious feelings 
than when she is young and green. To take the part of the Russians 
in the late contest out of jealousy towards England, was the act of a few, 
who, adopting the despotic character of the Czar and his will for law, 
seemed to betray that they played the hypocrite by living within the 
limits of a republic. It would be wise to convince themselves of the dif- 
ference by a residence for a little time in the Russian dominions, and 
speaking freely there. A Scotchman declared his country, to which he 
had no'idea of ever returning, was a country of perfumes and flowers ; 
one high mountain was called Argathalia, or the Mountain of Roses, 
being covered with them in place of grass, summit and all. ‘I saw only 
erabs and sloes, and they would only grow near the foot of the moun- 
tains,” said a more veracious countryman. “ Were you ever at the 
Mountain of Roses yourself ?’’ “No,” replied the patriotic relater of 
wonders, “ I never was ; but I know that what I say is true for all that.” 
Just as solidly, truthfully, and logically the Transatlantic republican 
argued when ‘a supported Russian despotism against British freedom. 
He may be excused, however, when he has a few discontented Irish voters 
to conciliate, since the highest gratification of the Emeralder in America 
—the key to his heart—is, we are assured, the abuse of the country from 
which he is a renegade. Here is another reason for excusing a little of 
the language of those who “ tell lies for the good of their country,” con- 
sidering it is spoken under the heaviest solicitation of their own interests. 

None can regret this obliquity in any of our Transatlantic brethren 
more than we do; the consolation is, that it is confined to no considerable 
number, if it be to those who desire to cozen political influence. We for-— 
give them, because it is pretty clear they do not understand what they 
are about, losing sight of the mischief they do in their regard to self- 
interest. We trust we shall never see unnatural hostilities between the 
parent and child again. If we do, we have no idea that the provocation 
will ever come from that side of the Atlantic where temper and forbear- 
ance have been so signally displayed in every dispute between nations 
that, agreeing so much in their laws and institutions, in habits, feelings, 
and a common language, ought to see in them a bond almost as strong 
as one of fellow-citizenship. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 


A HISTORY. 


XXIII. 


JULIA ST. CLARE, 


Amonest the moralities inculcated in the days of our childhood, there 
was one embodied in a nursery rhyme, that, as nearly as we can recollect, 
ran as follows : 


God takes the good, too good on earth to stay ; 
God leaves the bad, too bad to take away. 


Some diligent correspondent of Notes and Queries could probably in- 
form us by whom these lines were written. The Quarterly Review has 
quoted something like the first in a well-known fragment of Menander. 
They do not seem particularly well suited for infant teaching; their 
application is not strikingly obvious ; and, when comprehended, it merely 
gives us the unpleasant alternative of dying early or remaining in very 
disreputable company. 

Whenever we may lose the good, we think them lost too soon; and 
this was our feeling when she whom we first knew as Mary!Redpyne was 
taken from us. Though she never complained, her marriage had not 
been a happy one; and many an hour of painful feeling had had its effect 
upon her health; but her death was traceable to other causes. She left 
two children: Henry, whom we already kuow, aud Alexander M‘Ness, 
scarcely two years younger, who had been named after Mr. Redpyne’s 
executor. 

It is unwise to place these lifelong marks upon one’s offspring. We 
recollect two families—and they have now both risen to distinction — 
who gave each other’s names to their children. ‘Times and opinions 
changed. Even the presents that had passed between them, at an earlier 
period, were returned ; but the names could not be obliterated : royalty 
itself cannot alter baptismal appellations: and, in the instance we have 
cited, they served to give daily freshness to the unfriendly feelings which 
had supervened. 

Mr. M‘Ness had gone wrong. His mercantile affairs were in a state 
of embarrassment ; and, owing to some looseness in his instructions at 
the time of changing a considerable investment, the trust-money was im- 
pounded by his bankers and placed to the credit of his own overdrawn 
account. It was said that they knew well enough it was trust-money; 
but they kept it notwithstanding. Bankers sometimes do such things, 
though happily very seldom. The courts were appealed to; the points 
of justice were in one scale, the points of law in the other ; and the balance 
inclined as it inclines too often. Henry Pigott wished to have recovered 
the amount from Mr. Keely, who, though not an executor, had been 
joined in the trust ; but that excellent man had not taken any part in the 
transaction, and, by the terms of the trust-deed, was free from all re- 
sponsibility. And thus passed away from his family a considerable por- 
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tion of the wealth which had been realised by the deceased Thomas 


a 
loss fell heavily upon young Alexander, as the Foster property 
was entailed upon his elder brother. 

As a widower, Mr. Pigott was regarded with great consideration. 
Even his life interest in Knight’s Carey and Green Norton would place 
his wife in a position to be coveted ; but he had hitherto shown no incli- 
nation again to try a state, to the happiness of which his qualities, moral 
and intellectual, were not calculated very largely to contribute. 

The bench and his library were his chief resources for amusement and 
occupation; and he had been employed in rearranging his books, and 
(with an occasional look of approval at the result of his labours) was seated 
at his writing-table, when a footman entered to say that a person wanted 
to speak to him. 

Now this is a very ambiguous phrase. When the door is thrown open, 
and Mr. and Mrs. A., B., or C. are announced, or when it is said that 
a gentleman, or a man, or even a woman, wants to speak with us, we 
know what it means; but @ person is of doubtful signification—he is 
somebody that a servant does not know how to class—and to Henry 
Pigott such an announcement brought some unpleasant reminiscences. 

He was admitted, however ; and a small, thin man, neatly but poorly 
dressed, was received with “‘ Ah, Jackman ! I am glad tosee you. Wel- 
come to Elsinore! How fares the stage ?”’ 

‘“‘ Badly, Mr. Pigott, very badly. We have fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf. It was once very different. I remember the time when our 
first night, ‘ By permission and under the patronage of the Worshipful 
the Mayor,’ brought a house that filled our treasury for a week. It is 
not so now; and it grieves me, Mr. Pigott, when upon breaking up my 
camp, to try fresh ground, I find that my walking gentlemen have been 
begging cast-off boots; that my jirst tragedian has been ‘ appealing to 

nerous natures for sympathy towards a man of talent in severe and 
unexpected difficulties ;’ and that the ladies of my company have been 
sowing discord in respectable families, by mysteriously soliciting ‘ for 
assistance to a female in most painful circumstances.’ It was very dif- 
ferent, sir, when you played, as an amateur, at my little theatre at St. 
Helen’s, and recited so beautifully the address written by Mr. Logan. 
Fine poet Mr. Logan, sir.” 

** Not much of that, Mr. Jackman. All very well for his own amuse- 
ment.” 

** Why, don’t you remember, sir, the applause you brought down in 
the lines about ‘civilised existence,’ and ‘ crushing the tyrant’s power ?” 
Don’t you remember how the pit rose up and cheered ?” 

‘I do, Jackman ; but still the lines were very like 


God bless the Regent, and the Duke of York.” 


re Ah! sir, I wish there was the same feeling for the stage in these 
ys.” 

“Do you still act yourself ?”’ inquired Henry. 

“No,” said the poor manager ; ‘‘ my figure’s gone, and my face has 
become changed and wrinkled—valanced,'as our immortal poet has it— 
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and I am no longer fit for the parts which gave me my celebrity. You 
have seen my Homeo, Mr. Pigott? I could not act Romeo now. In- 
deed, I think of resigning office even as a manager, and of giving 
lessons in elocution—teaching clergymen and members of parliament 
how to speak.” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t do that, Jackman. We have too many 
speakers already. If you could invent a check-rein for would-be debaters 
you might do the state some service.” 

*‘ But how am I to live? It’s poor work at present. I have come to 
ask you, Mr. Pigott, to patronise our first night.” 

‘You had better ask Sir John Camp.” 

‘‘T should get little by that, Mr. Pigott. He would not have licensed 
us if the clerk had not told him that he did not see how they could refuse. 
But I think, sir, that, independently of doing me a service, you would be 
amused. We have a first-rate actress, Miss Julia St. Clare. You re- 
member her mother, no doubt? Splendid woman—great in heav 
tragedy. Her Margaret of Anjou was superior to Mrs. Siddons’s. Her 
Emilia was something eapbeliiens but, like the rest of us, she died 
poor. Her daughter’s a beautiful girl, but on a smaller scale. Brilliant in 
chambermaids and coquettes; sings charmingly; and dances the cachucha 
between the acts as irresistibly as Lola Montes. I should like you to see 
her for her mother’s sake.” 

“‘ Well,” said Henry, «I will come; and you may announce that I 
will come.” And, ringing a bell, “‘ Tell Corke,” he continued, “ to prepare 
some refreshment for Mr. Jackman in the breakfast-room. You will find 
a folio Shakspeare, Jackman, in the small oak cabinet. I shall be en- 
gaged for a few minutes with some papers on important county business. 
When I have-finished, I will join you; and, in the mean time, you will be 
well bestowed.” 

Two nights afterwards he repaired to the theatre. It gratified his 
vanity to see that there was a very full room ; and he fluttered the nerves 
of a pretty young widow who sat in the next box by presenting her with 
the play-bill printed on white satin, which had been prepared for him as 
patron of the performance. 

“The child,” as Wordsworth says, “is father of the man ;” and Mr, 
Pigott began to feel a revival of the dramatic tastes of his early youth, 

Though her part had evidently been studied with intelligence and good 
sense, he was not much struck with Miss St. Clare’s acting in the comedy; 
nor with her mode of singing the “ Dashing White Sergeant ;” though 
the house was in raptures of applause, and as she beat the little drum 
suspended at her side, and marched with petits pas across the stage, the 
audience literally shouted their satisfaction. But her greatest triumph 
was still to be achieved. The orchestra played the cachucha; and on 
bounded Miss Julia St. Clare, light as a sylph and beautiful as a Venus,* 
There was a graceful seductiveness in her action which, as Mr. Jackman 
had said, was irresistible. The walls shook with a tumultuous encore ; 
and, after a short pause, the cachucha was repeated. 

Mr. Pigott rose from his seat, and went behind the scenes. The green- 
room of the Theatre Royal at Stoke was not a very splendid one; and 
there, reclining upon a sofa, her eyes closed, and panting in a state of 


® “A very good simile, though not very new.” 
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painful exhaustion, lay:the lovely Julia. Her breathing was convulsive, 
and she-was evidently in a state of suffering. ‘The audience who had 
seen‘her winning smile as she had made her exit, little imagined how the 
poor:girl who had ministered to their delight was now prostrated and 
distressed. 

At the foot of the sofa stood Mrs. Garland, a property woman (she 
disdained the name of dresser), and by its side a young lawyer’s clerk was 
offering Miss St. Clare a glass of cold water. 

On the other side the room was a count and half a dozen brigands, 
who were to appear in the afterpiece. They were finally arranging their 
nondescript costumes, and anxious to get a glimpse of the effect, in the 
only small pier-glass which the green-room afforded, before the ladies of 
the piece came es from their dressing-rooms. 

‘It seems to be a case of bellows to mend on the sofa,” said the count, 
sotto voce. 

“ Poor thing!” sighed a boyish-looking youth, a truant from a draper’s 
counter, ‘she seems ill. I suppose yon gentleman’s the doctor.” 

“She's in a bad way then, with the lawyer on one side and the 
doctor on the other,” ve a brigand. 

“Very good that, for you, Collins,” interposed another of the band ; 
“but I suppose it wouldn’t be correct to ask her how she is, while the 
medicine man’s about her.” 

**She’ll soon be all right again,” said a fat old fellow in a slashed 
doublet and white-topped tawny boots; “I’m often in the same way 
myself after the sword combat at the end of “The Smugglers,” par- 
ticularly when its encored.” 

“When it is,” muttered Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Jackman now entered, saying to an attendant, “‘ Why did you not 
tell me that Squire Pigott was here? Mr. Pigott, I am rejoiced to see 
you in the green-room. ‘This reminds me, sir, of old times.” 

“Squire Pigott! Oh the ecockatrice!” cried the count. ‘ This is the 
young lady who never allows any one to take a liberty !” 

But the prompter’s first bell was rung, and the motley group betook 
themselves from the green-room to the wings, followed soon afterwards 
by the ladies. 

The St. Clare began to revive. Mr. Pigott desired that some light 
refreshments might be brought from the adjoining hotel. Mr. Pigott’s 
carriage took her home. Mr. Pigott rode over to Stoke, and inquired 
from Mrs. Pepper, the grocer’s wife, whose second floor she occupied, 
if Miss St. Clare was better. Mr. Pigott joined her when taking her 
afternoon’s walk on the pier-head. At the end of the week Mr. Jackman 
went on with his company to Ilbury. Mr. Pigott constantly made it 
his morning ride, and was often present at the evening performances. 
He admitted to himself that it was foolish—a great loss of time—but 
it interested him. Mr. Jackman made another move to Swingbourne. 
— — followed, and established himself at the Swingbourne Arms 

otel. 

He now called upon Miss St. Clare at her lodgings, and was struck 
with the taste and neatness with which her humble sitting-room was 
arranged. Mrs. Garland was her companion. 

During one of these visits, as Mr. Pigott was carelessly turning over 
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the pages of a newspaper, he read aloud the words “‘ Woman’s Mission.” 
Struck by the tone in which they were repeated by Miss St. Clare, “ Per- 
haps,” he said, “ you do not think that woman has had any important 
mission ?” 

“On the contrary,” she replied, “I know and feel that she has had 
many ; and that they have been nobly and earnestly fulfilled. But these 
are exceptions. Her truest mission is to be happy in a quiet home, and 
to make others happy around her.” 

“ It is strange, with such opinions,” said Mr. Pigott, “ that you should 
have chosen your present mode of life.” 

“T have not chosen it,” she said. ‘ Man does not always choose his 
own position, and woman very rarely. Mine has been forced upon me. 
My dear mother, who with talent of no ordinary character could scarcely 
secure the means of subsistence, brought me very early on the stage. At 
her death I tried in vain to find other employment. Who would employ 
an actress? She is regarded as a oo being, and yet her moral con- 
duct is as jealously watched as though she were considered on a level with 
the most virtuous. Your visits to me, Mr. Pigott, though mere acts of 
kindness, are already noticed. For instance, that very stout lady, Mrs. 
Chine (or, as the wits of Swingbourne call her, Mrs Chin), the rich 
butcher’s wife, who alone used to make my annual benefit a success, has 
to-day refused to take a single ticket.” 

“The rump-fed ronion!” cried Mr. Pigott. ‘The mountain of 
mortality !” 

“Ay,” said his companion; “but at Swingbourne she sits upon 
Olympus.”’ 

“So much the worse for Olympus!” said Mr. Pigott. 

*¢ Still it shows that the position of an actress is not to be envied.” 

“ Are you under any engagement to Jackman?” asked Mr. Pigott, 
abruptly. 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Miss St. Clare; ‘‘ there is an agreement between us 
for three years.” 

«And with a penalty for its non-fulfilment ?” 

“TI believe so; but as I have no intention of breaking it, and have 
every confidence in our excellent manager, who has been a second parent 
to me, I have never given it a thought.” 

“ Jackman isa good, worthy fellow,” said Mr. Pigott ; “and be assured, 
Miss St. Clare, that you have not a more sincere friend than myself. At 
present I must say good-by. I see the waiter coming over from the 
hotel. My hour is almost come.” And cordially shaking hands he de- 

arted. 
. The next morning he was in conversation with the manager. 

“ Now tell me, Jackman, honestly, and as one whom I have so long 
known, ts Miss St. Clare the correct and virtuous girl I suppose her 
to be ?” 

‘I believe her, sir, to be as well-principled and as good as any woman 
living. I never even heard a breath of scandal against her till on the 
occasion of your visits.” 

‘“‘ She has entered into some agreement with you, has she not ?” 

“ Ay,” replied Jackman, “ if I might venture to parody the words of a 


great poet, : 
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Unto the footlights she is bound 
For three Jong years by strong indentures. 


If I did not take such an obligation from her, I could not ask it from 
others ; but it was unnecessary from poor Julia.” 

« And what would she forfeit were it broken ?” 

“ Nominally a hundred pounds; but I should be sorry to enforce a 
fine against her under any circumstances. I regard her as my own 
daughter.” 

“ You shall lose nothing by your generosity, Jackman. Continue to 
act as her guardian. You must dine with me to-day.” 

Mr. Jackman bowed. 

When Mr. Pigott reasoned with himself he could not justify what he 
was doing ; but 

Can love be controll’d by advice ? 
Can reason and passion agree ? 


He no longer reasoned ; he was fascinated. 

With instruments ready for use, so numerous as were to be found at 
Stoke, it will not be supposed that scandal was idle. 

Miss Emma Larkin wrote to Lady Whitmore that ‘she was sorry to 
tell her that Mr. Pigott was sadly changed for the worse since his poor 
wife’s death. He had fallen into dissipated habits ; had become attached 
to a vile girl, who went about dancing on a platter at races and fairs ; 
was now keeping her (Miss Emma blushed to write it) at Swingbourne ; 
and everybody believed that he intended to marry her.” In this way 
scandal usually builds upon the substratum of truth. 

It was with very painful feelings, as may be supposed, that Lady 
Whitmore received this letter. 

“Do, dear Blake,” she said, “run down at once to Knight’s Carey, 
and remonstrate with Henry upon the worse-than-folly which he thinks 
of committing.” 

“Ts it possible, Helen,” he replied, ‘that you know so little of your 
brother’s disposition ? He is the last man to bear such interference. He 
would consider that I was assuming an authority; and would be the more 
obstinately determined to follow his own siden It will be better to 
wait till he comes to town. He will be here in a day or two about the 
residue of that unfortunate trust-money. I can then bring the matter 
easily and naturally before him ; and in the mean time the danger can- 
not be much greater than at present.” | 

“You are always right, Blake,” said his admiring wife. ‘ Besides, 
Emma Larkin may exaggerate.” 

“T think that very likely,” added Sir Blake. 

In aday or two Mr. Pigott arrived ; and one evening, when they were 
alone, the subject of Miss St. Clare was introduced. He admitted the 
acquaintance, and dwelt upon her virtues and accomplishments. 

Sir Blake brought before him, very powerfully and kindly, the pro- 
bable results of forming such a connexion. 

After listening to him impatiently for some time: “ It is no use,’’ said 
Mr. Pigott, “to say anything more against Miss St. Clare, for I am 
determined to marry her.” 


“In that case,” said hisjhost, “ we had better adjourn to the drawing- 
room.” 
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XXIV. 
CLOSING WITH DER FREISCHUTZ. 


THE marriage which would naturally follow Mr. Pigott’s determina- 
tion took place at Swingbourne. Mr. Jackman gave away the bride; 
and, strange to say, Miss Emma Larkin came over to be the bridesmaid. 
She was somewhat ancient for such an office, but on the presegt occasion 
there were few candidates for the appointment. Had she Hoon ques- 
tioned, she would not have remembered a word of what she had written 
to Lady Whitmore. She was capable, in a difficulty of this kind, of 
*‘ taking an alias and denying her,own existence.” 

But the consequences of so unequal an alliance soon began to appear. 
Mr. Pigott’s visiting-list was sensibly abridged. Mr. and (of course) 
Mrs. Bam called. Sir John said that Lady Camp should not. “ It was 
a painful circumstance, but he could not forget his duties either to his 
family or to society.” Mrs. Freelove called; but neither the rector nor 
his wife. Of those in a higher station, very few indeed. 

If any one had wished to study the various ways in which coldness or 
insult may be expressed, he could not have had a better opportunity 
than at the first public ball at Stoke at which Mr. Pigott and his new 
bride presented themselves. The hard, vacant stare, apparently as in- 
sensible to recognition as the eyes of a statue ; the averted — always 
turned with military precision from the direction in which the married 
pair approached ; the upward gaze, as if attracted by something curious 
in the pattern of the ceiling or the chandelier ; the formal curtsey, un- 
accompanied by a passing word; the flippant and insulting nod,—these, 
and various other aspects of indignant virtue, were borne for about an 
hour, when Mr. Pigott ordered his carriage to be brought from the 
hotel, and returned to Knight’s Carey. 

‘TI should indeed be sorry, my a Julia,” he said, on their return 
home, ‘if the conduct of these people annoyed you. It is merely a 
question of time. When they know your virtues, they will know how 
to respect you.” 

“Do not think, Henry,” replied his bride, “that my happiness de- 
pends upon them. You know me better.” 

But the frequenters of the Stoke assembly-rooms were not the only 
parties who showed their displeasure or regret. Mr. Pigott’s eldest son 
left home before the bridal party arrived; and had written, on his de- 
parture, that, having taken his degree, he should pass some years on the 
Continent, or possibly extend his travels to more distant lands. He was 
attached to his father; but the scene in the ball-room would have been 
more than he could have survived. 

Mr. Pigott discovered on that occasion what he ought previously to 
have known, that it is impossible to contend against public opinion; 
and he wisely determined to wait till its tide had turned. 

He was p bone in his retirement by an intelligent companion to 
whom he was passionately attached, and who, even in the circumstances 
under which she had come amongst them, was respected and loved by 
her household, and by the poor. Bright, however, as was, in this 
April—voL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXIV." 2F 
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instance, the exception, we cannot recommend the stage as a “school 
for wives.” 

Mr. Pigott saw that, in the game of life, he had made a false move. 

His brother magistrates received him in public as if nothing had 
happened ; but their meeting reminded him constantly that, with their 
families, all intercourse had ceased. 

He allowed his younger son, when at home during the vacations, to 
join in "2 amusements that were going forward amongst those of his 
own ageweven at houses where he did not himself visit ; and on the 
morning after Alec, as he generally called him, had been at a dance 
given by Mrs. Spencer Wilmot—the daughter of Sir John Camp—he 
asked him who had been there. 

“Oh! almost everybody.” 

And “ Who had been his favourite partner ?” 

‘Why he had danced a good deal with Miss Strickland.” 

‘With Louisa Strickland!” said his father. ‘ How strange that it 
should never have occurred to me before! I used to think her a very 
nice girl, and very accomplished.” 

Alexander blushed as if he had been a very nice girl himself. 

“ “ You are aware, I suppose,” continued Mr. Pigott, “that her father 
left West Overton entirely to herself. I remember his first coming 
amongst us to take possession of the estate. He was a very odd man, 
and had been a considerable loser upon the turf; he fancied himself a 
great judge of horses, and, like many other great judges, was constantly 
taken in. You are rather too confident in your own opinion yourself, 
Alec. With all the tricks that were played upon him, if Mr. Strickland 
had not had a good rental, he must have been ruined. But what an ex- 
cellent thing it would be, Alec, to repair the wreck of your poor mother’s 
property by marrying Miss Strickland.” 

Alec blushed deeper still. 

*¢ Indeed,” proceeded his father, “ I do not see that a young man can 
-ever do better than marry a fortune, when there is an agreeable girl con- 
nected with it. Depend upon it, that if he will only give himself the 
trouble of looking about him, it is as easy to find a nice girl with a for- 
tune as without it. How can you improve your acquaintance with Miss 
Strickland ? You are aware that her aunt, Mrs. Monckton, has not 
called upon us———for some time past; but you need not be at any loss 
for an opportunity.” 

The youth who had listened to this paternal advice was older in 
thought and feeling than in years. He remembered that Miss Strick- 
land was fond of riding, and he knew that he was himself one of the best, 
and best-mounted, cavaliers within the circuit of a hundred miles. 

It must have been bad weather indeed that could have deprived the 
young heiress of her favourite exercise, and Alec became her frequent and 
most favoured companion. 

As to her head-groom, he pronounced young Mr. Pigott to be “‘ one of 
the best judges of a horse he had ever met with,” and that “he was a 
gentleman as was a gentleman, and zo mistake, and there warn’t a hand~ 
somer in the county.” 


Then came happy days. Many were the miles they passed together 
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through green lanes shadowed by ivy-covered branches of ash and elm, 
now crossing a clear bright stream at the bottom of some leafy hollow, 
and then rising to the breezy height from which they looked over corn- 
fields and monn, Pod to the towers and roofs of their distant homes; some- 
times sauntering on in pleasant talk, and sometimes galloping over the 
level common, laughing as they flew along, in very joyousness of youth, 
at the merest trifles—a sheep scared by their rushing past, or a hare 
quaintly tossing up its legs as it vanished in rapid flight amongst the fern. 
And on they went. Those were sunny days, and no thought of the future 
obscured their brightness. 

The horse selected for these excursions by young Pigott was his 
favourite bay. Its beautiful temper made him sure that it would never, 
by fretfulness or impatience, interrupt his converse with his fair eompa- 
nion, or make fidgety the one on which she sat with graceful confidence. 

That bright and joyous time was marked by few adventures or mishaps. 
Once, as they were returning from a Jong ride down a descent of about a 
mile, Miss Strickland’s horse fell lame. He assisted her to dismount, 
and, carefully examining the foot, he gave his opinion that it had been 
pricked in shoeing. The groom agreed with him, but he did not say 
that he had been drinking half an hour with Morgan, the smith, before 
the shoe was put on. 

“ Walk him gently home,” said Alec, ‘“ and tell Morgan, as you pass, 
to follow you. It is taken in time; and by removing the shoe, and proper 
treatment, a week’s rest will make all right again. You must allow 
me, Miss Strickland, to put your saddle on my bonny bay, and I will 
walk beside you through the park. I wish you to try him, for he has a 
mouth worthy of a lady’s hand.” 

He never called her Miss Strickland afterwards. 

When her own favourite, as he had predicted, was “all right again,” 
she could not help thinking, as they returned from their usual ride, that 
it would be pleasant to have such an adviser as Alec Pigott on much 
more important matters than the treatment of a lamed horse ; and when 
her young lover frankly offered himself (though Mrs. Monckton’s manner 
on the occasion was cold and mysterious) he was as frankly accepted. 

Not many weeks had elapsed before he found himself, surrounded by all 
that could make life happy, in the handsome mansion of West Overton. 

His father thought him a very clever fellow; but the worthy parent’s 
enjoyment in witnessing the married happiness which he fancied he had 
himself created, was not to be of long duration. 

There were many of his neighbours who regretted the position in which 
his own second marriage had placed him; and being willing to show 

their respect in any way short of introducing their wives and daughters to 
the actress, they had chosen him as chairman of the bench of magistrates, 
which held its sessions at Green Norton. He had taken great pains to 
fit himself for his office; and the borough magistrates of Stoke, with 
whom he had concurrent jurisdiction, looked up to him as an authority. 

When it happened, then, that at the manufacturing town of Weft- 
wich, about twelve miles distant from Stoke, the operatives, after a turn- 
out of some weeks’ duration, had taken to the amusement of going in 
bodies and levying contributions on lone houses and thinly-populated 
neighbourhoods, and were threatening to pay a visit even to Stoke, its 
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mayor, Mr. Pegler, threw himself entirely upon Mr. Pigott for assistance 
and advice. Mr. Pigott thought that no half-measures should be re- 
sorted to; that they should be put down with a high hand ; that if the 
rioters attempted to enter Stoke, they should be repelled by force ; and at 
his suggestion the mayor applied to the commander of the coast blockade 
for ten of his mounted guard in aid of the civil power, Mr. Pigott under- 
taking to place himself at their head. 

The time for action came sooner than he expected. Privations, con- 
sequent upon a continuance of the struggle, had made the operatives 
desperate ; they had been joined by vagabonds of every description ; and, 
having friends amongst the disaffected within the borough itself, to Stoke 
they had determined to come. 

he mayor, being a bad rider, and fearing that he might not appear 
so commanding a person upon horseback as when going’ in procession to 
the parish church, left everything to Mr. Pigott, who stationed himself 
(with the coast-guardsmen conspicuously in his rear) at the limits of the 
borough, on the main road leading into the town. Food and drink had 
been giyen to the mob at several of the houses in the neighbourhood, and 
they were already in a very excited state, which was increased to mad- 
ness when they saw the mounted force, and heard them told by the 
magistrate, after the usual proclamation, that if the people were deter- 
mined to pass on, he should order them to fire. Inthe mean time they 
were directed to move towards the front. As they came forward, the 
crowd received them with fearful yells. One or two of the rioters 
were armed with pistols, but only one with a gun, and from this the 
single shot that was fired struck Mr. Pigott on the forehead, and he fell 
lifeless from his horse. 

On hearing the exclamation that he was dead, the people—as if under 
the influence of a panic—fled in every direction, and taking by-paths in- 
accessible to those on horseback, they soon disappeared, leaving the body 
of Henry Pigott as the sole evidence of what had occurred. 


XXY. 
WHICH ENDS THIS SHORT, EVENTFUL HISTORY. 


Ir may seem strange that any one in the position occupied by Mr. 
Pigott should have been killed in broad day and in the presence of so 
many, and that notwithstanding all that was done by law and police, the 
perpetrator of the deed should never have been discovered. 

Such, however, was the fact. 

Alexander lost no time in communicating with his brother, who was 
then at Athens, and he was daily expected to return. 

During the interval which necessarily elapsed, the young master of 
West Overton was one afternoon in his stable giving directions to have 
two of the stalls thrown into an additional loose box, when a servant 
came to inform him that old Mr. Dangerfield had called, and had been 
shown into the library, where Alexander immediately joined him. 

He expressed his pleasure at seeing so old a friend of the family, and 
after an exchange of courtesies, Mr. Dangerfield proceeded : 

“You are aware, Mr. Pigott, that increasing years and infirmities have 
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for some time prevented me from giving my attention to the affairs which 
are placed in our hands; but the communication that has led to m 
resent visit is of so delicate and important a nature, that I felt it woul 
wrong to entrust its announcement to any one but myself. I am sorry 
to have to tell you that a claimant has arisen for the estates of West 
Overton.” 

Alexander Pigott involuntarily started as he asked, “ But under what 
pretence ? and who is it ?” 

“Itis a Mr. Strickland Merrington,” replied Mr. Dangerfield, “ who 
has been residing for some years in Paris, and as to the circumstances, 
they will require some explanation. Mr. Strickland, who had previously 
lost nearly the whole of his paternal property, inherited West Overton 
under the will of a relation, a very whimsical person, and by the devise it 
was to go, at Mr. Strickland’s death, to his eldest daughter, or if he 
had no daughter, he had power to leave it by will. I use no technical 
terms, Mr. Pigott, but these are the facts.” 

*¢ Well,” said Alexander, “ and I always understood that Mrs, Pigott 
had the double title both of will and descent.” 

“‘ Yes,” answered Mr. Dangerfield, “ and it was thought curious at 
the time, that having a daughter, Mr. Strickland should have considered 
it necessary to make the devise by will. The paper was drawn up by 
himself, and ran thus, ‘ Should her title not be otherwise sufficient, i be- 
queath and devise,’ and so forth.” 

“ And how then can there be a pretext for disputing the possession ?” 

“© That,” said Mr. Dangerfield, “ is the most painful part of my com- 
munication. It is alleged that the daughter was illegitimate ; and that, 
the testator being of unsound mind, the will was invalid ; and Mr. Mer- 
rington claims as next of kin to the previous possessor.” 

“* It seems a cruel act of injustice.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Pigott; but, unfortunately, it will not be the first upon 
which the courts have had to decide. As we must avoid unnecessarily 
distressing Mrs. Pigott, perhaps you will allow me to put myself in com- 
munication with Mrs. Monckton ?” 

“‘ Certainly,” replied Alec. ‘‘ Should there be anything wrong, depend 
upon it she knows it. She can explain everything.” 

There was much to explain. More than we feel it desirable to detail. 

Alexander saw that it would be impossible to withhold the knowledge 
of what was passing from his wife, and the state of alternate depression 
and excitement which it produced was painful and alarming. 

Upon their marriage, Mrs. Monckton had removed to Ilbury, where 
her unhappy niece now went to seek her counsel. 

There had been no marriage of her parents. Her mother was the 
daughter of a poor curate, and had died shortly after she herself was 
born ; and this, Mrs. Monckton acknowledged she had always known. 

‘‘ Then you have betrayed and deeply injured me,” cried the wretched 
wife, ‘and from this moment we never speak as friends. Oh! it was 
cruel thus to wreck my happiness. The husband I so sincerely love will 
now look upon me with suspicion and contempt. I shall lose his affec- 
tions and despise myself, and I will not live under such degradation. It 
was cruel, cruel to make me seem to have deceived him.” 


But Alexander Pigott had nobler feelings. He told her they 
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could be as happy as ever. ‘I have just,” he said, “ been to meet 
Henry on his arrival. You have no idea how handsome he has grown : 
kind he always was. He has offered me the house and home-farm at Green 
Norton; and though the house is not so large as Knight’s Carey or West 
Overton, it is much prettier, and has capital stabling, and we shall live 
there, my own dear Loo, without another care. So do not vex yourself 
any more, dear girl ; there’s no occasion to do so.” 

Still he could not help sometimes sinking under the grinding process 
of a Chancery suit, as it went on from term to term, and issues were 
tried, and counsel heard, and judgment deferred ; and then another hear- 
ing ; and after half a dozen of the bar had spoken, the court rose, and 
again the case stood over, and again was called, and again the term was 
ended ; but the suit seemed as far from being ended as ever. Oh, it 
was wearying work! enough to gnaw the heart out ; and often he 
returned from town, and sank into the chair which his poor wife had 
placed for him, and looked wretched, though he tried to smile. 

At last the case was decided. The illegitimacy was proved ; but the 
will was not so easily disposed of. Many acts of eccentricity were esta- 
blished ; some of them sufficiently startling. But if these things could 
be received as evidence of insanity, who in England would be safe? The 
will was held to be good ; and, under the will, Alexander Pigott and his 
wife were re-established in quiet possession of West Overton, where they 
now reside. 

When we have said that the widowed actress is able, with a mode- 
rate jointure, to live in a good house at Stoke ; that she allows Mr. 
Jackman a small annuity, and is a blessing to all who need her assist- 
ance ; and that she is looked upon with a degree of respect which was 
never accorded to her in the lifetime of her husband, our history is 
brought to an end. 

Its moral is shown in the position taken by Henry Pigott on his return, 
and in his bearing under the rights and duties which devolved upon him. 

His career from first to last was useful and honourable. In his father 
we have seen character and happiness destroyed, affection paralysed, and 
esteem forfeited, through the single vice of intense selfishness. Henry, 
inheriting the happier disposition of his mother, and devoting his life to 
the good of others, enjoys—even while we record it—the regard and 
consideration which his father vainly struggled to obtain. 





And now, reader, farewell. The record of these events has been a 
twelvemonth’s pleasant occupation to its compiler; and should there be 
any of the dwellers upon the Continent who can be as easily amused, he 
willingly relinquishes to them the rights of translation. If his old friends 
in America required a similar permission, he would gladly give it. 
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THE FOOD OF LONDON.* 


“Let any one,” says Archbishop Whately, “propose to himself the 
problem of supplying with daily provision of all kinds such a city as our 
metropolis, containing above a million (this was without the suburbs) of 
inhabitants. Let him imagine himself a head commissary, entrusted 
with the office of furnishing to this enormous host their daily rations. 
Any considerable failure in the supply, even for a single day, might 
produce the most frightful distress, since the spot on which they are can- 
tonned produces absolutely nothing.” After further remarks on defi- 
ciency, redundancy, and distribution, the archbishop proceeds to say : 
* Now let any one consider this problem in all its bearings, reflecting on 
the enormous and fluctuating number of persons to be fed—the immense 
quantity and the variety of the provisions to be furnished—the impor- 
tance of a convenient distribution of them—and the necessity of hus- 
banding them discreetly ; and then let him reflect on the anxious toil 
which such a task would impose on a board of the most experienced and 
intelligent commissaries, who, after all, would be able to discharge their 
office but very inadequately.” 

The striking feature here, Mr. Dodd remarks, is, that no commissariat 
department is necessary! The object is accomplished far better than it 
could be by any effort of human wisdom, through the agency of men 
who think each of nothing beyond his own immediate interest ; who, 
with that object in view, perform their respective parts with cheerful zeal, 
and combine unconsciously to employ the wisest means for effecting an 
object, the vastness of which it would bewilder them even to occitiauplate. 
The mournful episode in the Crimea in 1854-5 illustrates the difficulty 
of supplanting, by a hastily and imperfectly organised system, a state of 
things which in London has grown up with the lapse of time, and had 
its origin not only in the necessity of supplying newly-acquired wants, 
but also in the advantages derived from furnishing such supplies. The 
bad effects that have resulted from the frequent attempts made to regu- 
Jate the trade of provisions in Paris may be fairly adduced as another 
example. In cases of a commissariat supply, there must be a complete 
and well-working organisation, perfection in which can only be attained 
by long trial and experience ; in cases of Jarge cities, the thing must 
arise from small beginnings, developing themselves with the increase of 
population and the progress of civilisation. 

It would appear that in the time of Fitzstephen, a monk of Canter- 
bury, who wrote the first connected account of London about A.p. 1160 
or 1170, there was only one cook-shop in the whole of this now vast 
metropolis : 

“There is in London,” he says, “upon the river’s bank, a public place of 
cookery, among the wines to be sold in the ships and in the wine-cellars. There 
every day ye may call for any dish of meat, roast, fried, or boiled; fish both 





* The Food of London: a Sketch of the Chief Varieties, Sources of Supply, 
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small and great; ordinary flesh for the poorer sort, and more dainty for the 
rich, as venison and fowl]. If friends come upon a sudden, wearied with travel, 
to a citizen’s house, and they be loth to wait for curious preparations and 
dressings of fresh meat, let the servants give them water to wash, and bread to 
stay their stomachs ; and in the mean time they run to to the water-side, where 
all things that can be desired are at hand.” Here we have the threefold 
accommodation, complete in all its forms,—a dining-room for the rich man, an 
eating-house for the poor man, and a ready resource in the event of a fricnd 
calling to take “ pot-luck” when there is no pot-luck to give him. If there 
were ra one such establishment on the Thames’ bank, it must have been 
considerable in magnitude; for we are told that, “ Whatsoever multitude of 
soldiers or other strangers enter into the city at any hour of the day or night, or 
else are about to depart, they may turn in, bait here, and refresh themselves to 
their hearts’ content, and so avoid long fasting, and not go away without their 
dinner. If any desire to set their dainty tooth, they take a goose, they need 
not to long for the fowl of Africa; no, nor the rare godwit of Ionia. This is 
the public cookery, and very convenient for the state of a city, and belongs to 
it.” The old monk was riglit. 


In those days of limited intercourse the most fearful results often 
attended upon a scarcity of crops or an inefficient supply. The people 
were generally dependent upon growers living within a short distance ; 
and if those growers had little to sell, or kept what they had to sell back, 
as is still done in our own times, to enhance the price, the citizens had 
nothing to fall back upon, and actual starvation was by no means an 
uncommon event. The old chronicler, Matthew Paris, thus narrates an 
event of the kind that occurred in 1258: “ Food failing, innumerable 
multitudes of poor people died, and their bodies were found all lying 
about, swollen from want and livid, five or six together, in the pig-stys, 
in muddy streets, or on dunghills. Nor did those who had homes dare 
to harbour the sick and dying for fear of infection. About the festival 
of Trinity the pestilence was immense—insuflerable. It attacked the 
poor particularly. In London alone 15,000 of the poor perished. The 
nobility distributed bread on certain days in London. When the famine 

n, the semma of wheat in London sold for nine or ten solidi. Fifty 
ship-loads of wheat, barley, and bread were procured from Germany, and 
the citizens of London were forbidden by proclamation to purchase that 
they might sell the grain again at a high price to the poor, according to 
their custom. The semma (about 100lbs.) of corn rose at last to fifteen 
shillings and more. The rich only escaped death by purchasing foreign 
grain; the middle classes sold their possessions ; and many of honour- 
able degree were reduced to beg from strangers, or, restrained by shame, 
to hungry, pale, and dinnerless through the night, in uncounted 
sighs.” 


What a contrast is presented to us by this picture of London in 1258 
and London of 1856! It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the value of 
quick and easy transmission of food to so enormous a city as London ; 
the variety of the commodities, and the prices at which they can be sold, 
are so intimately dependent thereon, that it becomes almost a matter of 
life and death to the inhabitants. There are few who trouble themselves 
to inquire from what sources we obtain our food ; but if such an inquiry 
be made, the resulting answer would show the full importance of this 
— Let the query be, whence does London obtain its butcher's 
meat 
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We find that live stock is brought to the metropolis by all the great. turnpike 
roads, by seven railways, and by steamers which land the animals at many quays 
and wharfs on the Thames. We find that these animals arrive from. almost 
every part of England, from the Lowlands and the Highlands of Scotland, from 
Wales and from Ireland, from Denmark and from Holland: and that, in addi- 
tion thereto, freshly-killed meat is sent in a sweet and perfect state from most 
of the northern counties. And also concerning bacon and salt meat from 
Ireland; hams from Yorkshire and Germany and Spain; game from all the 
sporting counties of the north; rabbits from the southern counties and from 
Ostend ; pay from half the ‘counties in England; eggs from Ireland and 
France; fish from all the seas around and between the British Islands—of all 
these, London receives a goodly store. If the daily bread of the metropolis be 
the subject of inquiry, we must travel yet farther to trace the sources of supply ; 
for the southern Russians around Odessa and Taganrog (unless war interrupt), 
the Moldavians around Galatz, the Prussians around Dantzig, the Americans in 
the Mississippi States, to say nothing of nations nearer home, or of our own 
farmers—all watch intently the London corn-market. Then, in respect to 
dairy-produce, little indeed is furnished by any places near the metropolis. 
Our cheese comes from a dozen or more of English counties, and from Holland 
and America; our butter-from fully as many counties, from Ireland, and from 
America: even much of the milk which we require is now brought from distances 
of twenty or thirty miles. The fruits and vegetables which furnish a subordinate 
but valuable part of our food occupy a broad belt of market gardens around 
London ; but we are also indebted for them to foreign countries on all sides 
of us. If our beverages come under inquiry, what a wide-spreading source 
of supply we have to take into account !—the tea from China; the coffee from 
Ceylon and Arabia, from Brazil and the West Indies; the cocoa from the West 
Inties and South America; the sugar from the Indies, East and West, from 
Brazil, and other inter-tropical countries; the rum from the West Indies; the 
brandy from France; the wine from France and Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Rhineland and Hungary; the whisky from Scotland and {reland. Even our 
salt must travel a hundred and fifty miles to reach London; while the principal 
spices and condiments traverse one-half of the circumference of the globe. 


It is obvious that the great carrying question is a great food question. 
The carrier is little less important than the producer; for whether he 
make use of road or rail, of sail or oar, of screw or paddle, any improve- 
ment in his means of transport is equivalent to so much additional food 
placed within reach of any congregation of human beings. While the 
British army was starving in the Crimea, turkeys were selling at a shilling 
a head in Asia Minor, and a continuous forest extended along hundreds 
of miles of coast within a day’s distance by steam. Rice can be obtained 
in Mesopotamia at less than one halfpenny the pound, and eotton in 
Hindostan at a penny the pound—the difference between that and the 
market price is the expense of conveyance. In great pastoral countries, 
like the savannahs of South America, the steppes of Little Russia, the 
plains of Australia, the cattle and sheep are boiled down for their fat, or 
slain for their hides. 

It affords a striking proof of the magnitude of the internal ecommerce 
of the three kingdoms, that with 128,000 miles of turnpike and other 
roads, so urgent a demand should have been made in past days for canals, 
and in the present for railways; a demand which has led to the construc- 
tion of about 2800 miles of. canal, and 8000 miles of railway, now in 
action in the United Kingdom. Speed and facility of transport increase 
the quantity of available produce, diminish the cost, and tend to preserve the 
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quality. It appears, from facts collected by Mr. Wyndham Harding, that 


when cattle are driven along a common road they lose on an average 
201b. per beast in a journey of 100 miles; that sheep lose 8lb.; and that 

igs lose 10lb. Lambs and calves were unable under the past system to 
ase absence from the mother for so long a time as the journey to market 
frequently required. All kinds of live stock, fish, milk, butter, and vege- 
tables were also deteriorated by long journeys : 


These facts, and others of similar tenor, are producing their fruit. Railways 
bring live-stock to London more quickly than the road; steamers bring them 
more quickly from Scotland, and Holland, and Denmark, than sailing ships; 
and steam is hence causing a revolution in the mode of transport. There were 
more than two millions of oxen, calves, sheep, lambs, and pigs, brought to the 
metropolis in 1854; and of this enormous quantity, two-thirds were conveyed 
by steam, either on railways or in steamers. 

But not only do live-stock arrive in better condition when conveyed quickly ; 
the country-killed meat is similarly benefited. Under the old system of road 
travelling, such meat could hardly be rendered available for metropolitan supply, 
except from adjacent counties, on account of its tendency to spoil by keeping. 
Meat-laden railway-trucks now arrive from various counties, to the advantage of 
all parties. The quantity so brought to London in 1853, was estimated at not 
far short of forty thousand tons, or about eighty millions of pounds; and in 
’54 and ’55 it was yet higher. Mr. Caird has thrown out a suggestion which 
may one day perhaps be acted on; it relates to the establishment of carcase- 
butchers’ slaughterhouses contiguous to stations on the great lines of railway : 
the animals might reach those establishments alive; and the dead meat might 
thence be forwarded by rail to London. 

The fish-trade has been influenced even more decidedly than butchers’ meat, 
by improved modes of transport. So long as road transit alone exists, inland 
towns are almost debarred from the luxury of fish, owing to the difficulty of 
keeping it in a proper state of freshness; but when a railway places the inland 
town within a few hours’ distance of a sea port, the state of matters becomes 
materially altered for the better. Birmingham is a case in point. In the year 
1829, before the railway was commenced, there were very few fishmongers in 
this town, and fish were scarce and dear; but now the fishmongers are 
numerous, and fish constitutes a regular part of the food of the inhabitants. 
Although Birmingham stands in the very centre of England, and is distant from 
the nearest sea port a hundred miles, fish caught in the morning on the east 
and west coasts may be found in excellent order on the boards of the Birming- 
ham fishmongers in the evening. As the season for a particular kind of fis 
may be different on the west coast from that on the east, there is an abundant 
supply throughout the year, from one coast or the other. On one morning 
twenty tons of crabs arrived by railway, and another three hundred barrels of 
fresh herrings ; and thus Birmingham became benefited by an unexpectedly good 
haul of fish off one or other of our coasts: a result which would have been un- 
attainable in the old days of waggons and vans. 

Everywhere around us, these advantages from the employment of steam power 
in conveying fish to market are apparent. ‘Thus, a valuable bed of oysters 
has been discovered between the English coast and the Channel Islands, and 
these oysters have been made available for the London market through the 
medium of the Brighton Railway. In the same way Southampton and Yarmouth 
send up their stores by the aid of their respective railways. Again, there is a 
project for rendering even the west coast of Ireland a mere suburb of London 
in respect to the supply of fish; screw steamers are to bring the produce of the 
fisheries to Milford haven, whence the broad gauge will bear it to the metro- 
polis. But the Scotch salmon trade has been especially marked by these 
improvements. Before the year 1770, salmon was brought to London on horse- 
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back ; after that, light carts and other wheel carriages were employed; and at a 
later date the custom arose of bringing it up by ship. It was then (about the 
time when Pennant wrote his “ British Zoology’’) that Scotch salmon began to 
find its way to London in respectable quantities. That which was caught in 
spring was sent up by ship in baskets; but the salmon caught in warm weather 
was boiled, pickled, and sent off in kits or small kegs as “kitted” or “ pickled” 
salmon. The next plan was to pack the fresh salmon in ice imstead of straw, 
whereby it was rendered possible to transmit the fish at almost any season. 
The salmon was packed in boxes; the boxes were filled up with ice; the ice 
froze into a solid mass, and thus the fish remained secure from warmth until its 
arrival in the Thames. When the clippers superseded the Leith smacks, the 
voyage became shortened; when the steamers superseded the clippers, the 
acceleration was carried yet farther; when railway days arrived, yet another 
saving of time became possible; and thus has arisen + degrees our present 
regular supply of salmon in London. 


It is not only the supply of butchers’ meat and fish that is undergoing 
a steam-wrought revolution; the same thing applies to fruits aud vege- 
tables, to eggs, and to that important article of diet—milk, under the old 
system often a positively deleterious article of food, a secretion wrung 
from a consumptive cow to restore health to a scrofulous child ! 


In years gone by, oranges were brought by a tedious voyage up the Chan- 
nel and round the Foreland into the Thames; but now quick steamers bring 
them from the Peninsula and its islands to Southampton, and a three or four 
hours’ railway run brings them thence to London—a lessening of time which 
effects an important lessening of price. It is owing to these steam routes that 
we now frequently meet with West-India pine-apples in London, salable at 
prices which would have been impossible a few years ago. As to home produce, 
distant counties now send to London vegetables which had to seek another 
market before the days of railways. More than a thousand tons of green fruit 
are said to be brought to London every week by railway, in addition to the 
supply from other channels. 

The egg-trade affords a striking example of the productive and commercial 
cnergy oe by improved modes of conveyance from Ireland to England. 
“‘ Before the establishment of steam vessels,” says Mr. Porter, “ the market at 
Cork was most irregularly supplied with eggs from the surrounding district ; at 
certain seasons they were exceedingly abundant and cheap; but these seasons 
were sure to be followed by periods of scarcity and high prices; and at times it 
is said to have been difficult to purchase eggs at any price in the market. At 
the “first openmg of the improved channel for conveyance to England, the 
residents of Cork had to complain of the constant dearness of this and other 
articles of farm produce; but as a more extensive market was now permanently 
open to them, the farmers gave their attention to the rearing and keeping of 
ve | 3 and at the present time eggs are procurable at all seasons in the market 
at Cork. 

Another commodity, milk, has shared these advantages in a remarkable de- 

ee. Mr. Salt states that in 1844 he prevailed on the farmers living near the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway to try the experiment of sending milk to 
Manchester by rail. They did so, and the result was satisfactory. The Grand 
Junction Railway then paid attention to this kind of traffic, and speedily realised 
4000/. a year by it. The quantity of milk now brought to London by rail is 

rodigious, chiefly by the Kastern Counties Company; in 1854, the conveyance 
y this company exceeded three million quarts. Phere is one remarkable fact 
which may be adduced here to show the influence of improved transit upon 
price. Until about the year 1846, St. Thomas’s Hospital had a contract with a 
neighbouring dairyman for a supply of milk at 1s. per gallon; but this was 
superseded by a contract with another person at Romford, in Essex, a dozen 
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iles distant, at a price varying from 9d. to 10d. per gallon; out of which the 
dairyman had to pay for a milk-ride on the Eastern Counties rail. Perhaps the 
BRssex cows can be fed more cheaply than cows in the southern suburbs of 
London; but the fact is sufficiently striking, account for it how we may. 

In short, the railway service in assisting to supply the metropolis with food 
has now become immense. The seven railway companies brought nearly twelve 
hundred thousand head of live-stock to the metropolis in 1853. One of these 
companies alone, the Eastern Counties, brought 22,000 tons of solid food in that 
year ; and the Christmas week’s conveyance by the same company, even at a 
time when the trade was not so fully developed, was in one year as follows :— 
7447 sacks of flour, 11,546 sacks of malt, 3198 sacks of wheat, 3414 sacks of 
barley, 1374 sacks of oats, 1052 sacks of seeds, 353 tons of country-killed meat, 
193 tons of fish, 94 tons of poultry and game, 133 tuns of beer, 5594 sheep, 
545.oxen, 181 pigs, 10,600 quarts of milk, and 2400 loaves of bread; besides 
6000 turkeys, which formed part of the contents of 17,209 parcels sent up by 
passenger trains. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the advantages rendered to the supply 
of London with food by the substitution of steam-ships for sailing-vessels, 
and of railroads for common roads. 

That which is surprising is, that with such increased means of supply 
the food marts of London should be in the unsatisfactory, inconvenient, 
and, in many instances, disgraceful condition in which they exist. That 
in the busy world of activity indicated by the commerce in food for 
London, the enterprise, the capital, the inventions and discoveries, the 
fortunes made, the supplies from foreign lands disembarked in quantity 
sufficient, Pecans for five, or even ten millions of souls, the wholesale 
marts for food, which are looked up to by a far larger population than 
two millions anda half of people, should be what they are! What is 
Leadenhall, probably the largest poultry-market in the world? a labyrinth 
of obstructions! What is Newgate? a standing reproof of the folly of 
maintaining a market in a spot utterly unsuited in size and locality for 

at commercial transactions in dead meat and poultry. What is Far- 
ringdon but a proof that a corporation cannot make a market “ pay” 
unless it have other and titeson Ment elements of success. What Covent 
Garden ? a mere bazaar, in which to purchase fruit and flowers. What 
Billingsgate ? its approach impracticable, its manners-repulsive, its lan- 
guage a proverb, What Hungerford? a thoroughfare to the river steam- 
boats. ‘There are markets which seem as if they had been extemporised, 
no one knows how, and where the wholesale and retail have grown up 
together from the sheer force of circumstances ; such exist in Whitechapel, 
in Tottenham-court-road, in Lambeth, Paddington, and many other dis- 
tricts, but.as well might the explorer drive into the recesses of Mincing- 
Jane and its neighbourhood, and attempt to take cognisance of how tea 
and coffee, sugar and cocoa, rice and spices, wines and spirits, and other 
foreign and colonial produce are bought and sold, as to attempt to make 
acquaintance with the dealings that are carried on in these “ extempo- 
rised” markets. The marts and markets of London, with some few excep- 
tions, as the Coal-Exchange and the Corn-Exchange, are a disgrace to 
the metropolis. London has hitherto suffered more than can be told, 
from the obsolete system of a city within a metropolis. The city had its 
privileges, or rather it absorbed all privileges, leaving the other divisions, 
as Westminster, Southwark, Finsbury, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, and 
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Lambeth, all of them much larger than the City itself, to get on as they 
could. There was no system common to all, not even for street commu- 
nication, still less for sewerage. The New Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act will, it is to be hoped, do away with many of these long-existing 
absurdities, which lay in the way of the metropolis being governed as one 
great whole, and not as so many parts, each having its separate arrange- 
ments and its distinct interests. The removal of Smithfield, not effected 
without a stubborn combat with corporate privileges and municipal pre- 
judices, has been another great step in advance, and it may lead to the 
establishment of a commodious market in the same neighbourhood ; it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the example will not be thrown away, and that 
London may be enabled one day to boast of markets which, while they 
add lustre to the metropolis in an architectural point of view, will be a 
convenience and comfort to the consumers, at the same time that they en- 
hance the business and the profits of the dealers. 

Already a change is being brought about by the new cireumstarices 
originating in a change of modes of transport. Mr. Dodd, who. has 
passed over the question of the condition of the London markets, it is to 
be supposed, as an irremediable evil, has not closed his eyes to the fact 
that the railway system has yet to see its great development im con- 
nexion with this subject. We have (he justly remarks) to look forward 
to the railway depéts becoming food markets. 


Something of this kind has already commenced. Among the numerous build- 
ings at the King’s Cross terminus may be seen a large shed or warehouse 
wholly appropriated as a potato market. If the Great Northern Railway bring 
to London thousands of tons of potatoes from Bedfordshire, from Lincolnshire, 
from Yorkshire, from Scotland, why should they be carted thence to the markets, 
and again carted from the markets to the retail dealers? ‘The Great Northern 
directors asked themselves this question; and replied to it by building a potato 
market at their vast London depét. Offices or counting-houses have been built 
for letting out to potato-salesmen as places of business, under the same roof as 
the warehouse ; trucks laden with potatoes arrive on the rail into the very ware- 
house itself; while the carts of retail dealers find accommodation alongside, 
Here, during the night, potatoes arrive in immense quantities; the salesmen 
assemble in the morning at their places of business; the retailers assemble with 
their carts; and very speedily the red potatoes and the white, the big and the 
little, the round and the oblong, change hands. ‘This is in accordance with the 
legitimate course of trade; if one carting through the crowded streets of 
London will suffice instead of two, then is there a positine gain in time, in 
wey and in convenience, by the adoption of this market system at the railway 

epdts. 

t is not for all commodities that such a system would be available. Expe- 
rience alone will show which articles of consumption might more easily be 
subjected thereto. Something of this kind has been adopted at the Nine Elms 
depét, where the South-Western Company, instead of sending up to the City, 
by barge or by van, the foreign fruit imported at Southampton, might establish 
a fruit market, attended by salesmen and dealers, might thereby lessen the 
crowding about the wholesale-fruit region of Thames-street, and might dispense 
with the line of conveyance from the depot to that region. Many persons 
think that the system may advantageously be adopted in the fish trade. Lower 
Thames-street is absolutely blocked up in early morn by vans bringing fish from 
the various railways; insomuch that, not only are other departments of com- 
merce seriously impeded, and the safety of foot-passengers imperilled, but the 
fish can scarcely reach the stalls of the Billingsgate salesmen in time for the com- 
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mencement of the market. Pickford and Chaplin, Macnamara and Younghusband, 
are struggling to squeeze their vans into a space too small to contain them; 
much time is wasted, and many whipsters’ oaths are uttered, im the almost 
hopeless st le. The question is asked, therefore, and is at the present time 
waiting for solution—might not fish-markets be established at the railway 
depéts, thereby saving valuable time and horse-labour, and lessening the 
blockade of the London streets? Again, country-killed meat. This arrives in 
London early every morning, in enormous quantities, at the several railway 
depdts, whence it 1s mostly conveyed to Newgate market. Newgate-street is 
y narrow, even for ordinary traffic; but it is nearly impassable at the hours 
when the meat-vans arrive ; for the market itself is too small to admit the vans ; 
and thus those vehicles, as well as the hundreds of carts belonging to the 
butchers who come to purchase, must of necessity find a temporary location in 
an already crowded street. If railway companies, and salesmen, and butchers, 
could agree concerning meat markets at the railway depéts, the wayfarers of 
London would be benefited by the change, and assuredly time, that precious 
element in trade, would be economised. 
Should these anticipations be realised, then will the railway depots occupy 2 
remarkable position among the wholesale marts for food in London. 


In regard to works like Mr. Dodd’s, the materials for correct data are 
extremely few. The consumption of a great city like London is as 
problematical as its production. The English, as a nation, are so jealous 
of government interference in commercial transactions, that we have much 
fewer materials for correct tabulations than our continental neighbours. 
There are at Paris certains tolls, or civic imposts, which enable the au- 
thorities to ascertain exactly the quantity of food brought into the city 
from the country districts. Nothing of this kind exists in London; one 
consequence of which is, that all attempts to determine the amount of 
food brought into our metropolis are subject to great liability to error. 
Until lately, when Sir Benjamin Hall’s new measure for the government 
of the great metropolis came into force, there were said to be 213 acts 
of parliament, administered by 276 bodies, relating especially to the 
metropolis, besides royal charters having special application ; and yet all 
these statutes and charters, boards and corporations, were wanting in 
official power to ascertain the quantity of food which two millions and a 
half of human beings yearly consume. 7 

What is equally singular and anomalous is, that till the same bill was 
brought into operation, no one really knew what was London and what 
was not. The City of London did not acknowledge the Strand or 
Oxford-street. The “Bills of Mortality” included Westminster and 
about forty out-parishes. Parliamentary London chose to ignore the 
existence of the populous districts of Brompton, Chelsea, Pimlico, Ken- 
sington, and Hammersmith. The “ Poor Law” London omits several 
marginal parishes included by the ‘“ Registrar-General.” Sir Benjamin 
Hall’s Act embodies a new arrangement into parishes and districts, which, 
for the sake of system and combined and uniform working, will, it is to 
be hoped, ultimately be generally adopted, at the same time that it will, 
by the great improvements that lie before it in regard to the supply and 
adulteration of food, improvements in street arrangements and nomen- 
clature, the adoption of a uniform system of drainage and sewerage, and 
other ameliorations which affect at once the health, the comfort, and the 
convenience of so large a congregation of human beings, be the com- 
mencement of a new era in the history of the metropolis. 
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One word upon a subject in which not only the common honesty of 
the dealer, but public morality, is deeply concerned. Are the com- 
modities such as they seem? Do we really know how much is eaten 
of the several kinds? Isa pound of nominal coffee a pound of authentic 
coffee? The tea or the chocolate, the wine or the beer, the milk or the 
vinegar, the bread or the flour—do these, as purchased and consumed, 
correspond with their names? or if not, to what extent do they depart 
from genuineness ? 

Much light has been thrown of late upon these important questions. 
Mr. Accum was one of the earliest to arouse the attention of the public 
to the abominable practices of adulteration in vogue in this vast metro- 
polis. ‘ There is Death in the Pot,” as a title given to a scientific in- 
quiry, did not carry with it impressions of a very agreeable nature. Mr. 
Mitchell followed up the investigation by his “ ‘Treatise on the Falsifica- 
tion of Food,’ which contained further exposures of the same nefarious 
practices, and a still greater number were collected in Dr. Normandy’s 
“Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis.’’ A far more remark- 
able and extensive scrutiny has, however, lately been made into the 
honesty of manufacturers and shopkeepers through the instrumentality 
of the Lancet. A series of searching examinations was made by an 
analytical sanit commission, with Dr. Hassall at its head, into the 
quality of the food sold in the London shops, and the extent to which 
fraudulent practices were proved to be carried, had at length the good 
effect of awakening the attention of government to so crying an evil. 

Who would have thought that so important an article as “our daily 
bread ”’ can with difficulty be obtained pure! Yet such is the case ; flour 
is adulterated in London with potato-flour, gypsum, crushed bones, bean- 
flour, pea-flour, rye-flour, powdered chalk, and rice-flour. Bread is 
pretty uniformly adulterated with potatoes and alum, but the latter is 
considered by some to be rather wholesome than otherwise! Thirty-two 
4lb. loaves were purchased of thirteen London bakers, and a deficiency 
of weight was found amounting to 250z. on each average 4lb. loaf. 
Milk is adulterated with water to an extent varying from 10 to 50 per 
cent., that is, one half. The increased conveyance of milk by railways 
will, it is to be hoped, tend to ensure the consumption in this instance of 
a better article. Butter is also very generally adulterated with salt and 
water; the water is stirred up with the butter, rendered semi-fluid by 
heat. Cheeses are coloured, to suit the taste of Londoners, with anatto 
and turmeric. 

Most of our drinks are, it is now well known, adulterated even to a 
greater extent than our food. “ Port wine,” Mr. Dodd remarks, “ it is 
pretty generally known at the present day, is not port wine, but a mixture 
of many things with a wine which may (or may not) have come from 
Portugal.” At Oporto, the wine manufacturers are said to mix elder- 
juice, apple-juice, sloe-juice, logwood decoction, and many other liquids, 
with port wine, to accommodate it to the purses of their respective cus- 
tomers. The real wine of the Douro scarcely reaches England at all; 
and foreigners are astonished that we still continue to purchase an 
adulterated substitute. Nor do the Spaniards tamper less with our sherry 
than the Portuguese with our port; both nations consider that the 
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English taste is vitiated, and moreover, that we are easily victimised on 
this subject. Nor are they altogether in the wrong. Some persons will 
not admit port into their cellar that is not well brandied and catechued to 
render it dry, just as some old ladies will not give up their green tea, 
setittiahentang the great publicity that has been given to the fact that 
it is a mere manufactured article. 


Alas for the fine old “crusted port!” It appears, from the revelations occa- 
sionally made, that glass-makers as well as wine-makers are clever in producing 
this so-called “crust.””’ Mr. Warrington stated, at one of the meetings of the 
Chemical Society, that some green glass bottles had been sent to Apothecaries’ 
Hall for examination, on account of a certain unpleasant flavour they were 
supposed to impart to wine contained in them. He found, on close scrutiny, 
that the inner surface was very rough and opaque, and that the glass contained 
an unusually large proportion of lime and other bases readily acted upon by 
tartaric acid. He ascertained that a considerable quantity of wine had been put 
into bottles made of this glass, and that one merchant alone had bottled three 
hundred dozens: the motive being—that in these “improved” bottles the crust 
of port wine will form earlier, and adhere more firmly to the glass, than in the 
ordinary bottles. 

The extent to which adulteration of wine is carried in England was never 
distinctly set forth until the Wine Duties Committee made their investigation. 
Foreign wines, it is now known, are “doctor’d” by dishonest dealers to an 
astonishing extent; oak bark, turnsole, elder, privet, beet, Brazil root—all are 
used; cudbear and red saunders wood are employed to aid the colour; catechu 
is added to give a “fine old crust;” and for certain objects, the ends of the 
bungs and corks are dipped in a solution of Brazil wood and alum. 


It is truly to be regretted that the Londoners, in common with the 
rest of the nation, should be debarred by fiscal arrangements from the 
“send of obtaining good and cheap wine. Our gin is fiery, our beer is 
ieavy; and instead of obtaining light wine to alternate with these, we 
submit to adulterated port. Four-fifths of all the wine we drink are port 
and sherry. It is impossible to touch upon this subject without regret- 
ting that matters should have been brought into so artificial a state; for 
sobriety, honesty, good sense, economy, cannot have fair play, when 
liberty of selection is supplanted by arbitrary official interference. 

As early as in 1855, or the year immediately after the publication of 
Dr. Hassall’s investigations, a committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the subject of Adulteration of Food, and another 
committee is carrying out in the present session the same investigation 
with increased aval ont efficiency. While it is to be hoped that our close 
alliance with France, and the interchange of more liberal commercial 
tariffs, may procure for us the luxury of light French wines at a moderate 
price, it is also to be hoped the legislature will be induced, by the mass 
of evidence that has been brought before it, to interfere usefully in such 
malpractices as adulteration. It has been justly observed, that the urchin 
who filches a bun, a penny piece, or the value of one, breaks the law, and 
is liable to punishment, and even imprisonment; is it to be supposed, 
therefore, that the cunning and systematic adulterator of our food and 
drink, who robs us not only of our money, but sometimes even of our 
health and strength, is less guilty ? 
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CUZCO, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE INCAS.* 


THE city of the Incas, whose history is rendered classic in the simple 
narrative of Garcilasso de la Vega, the historian of his fallen family, in 
the ciegant pages of Robertson, and heart-stirring epic of Prescott, is 
thus apostrophised by Mr. Markham. He had been travelling over fer- 
tile plains, separated by low ranges of hills, producing wheat and every 
kind of vegetable, and had reached the foot of a range of rocky heights 
as the sun set. The sky was deeply blue, without a single cloud, with a 
bright and silvery moon, and as he arrived at the summit of the pass, it 
threw its pale, mournful rays over the city spread out in the plain below : 


Cuzco! city of the Incas! city, where, in by-gone times, a patriarchal form 
of government was combined with a high state of civilisation; where works 
were conceived and executed, which, to this day, are the wonder and admiration 
of the wanderer; where a virtuous race of monarchs ruled an empire, equal in 
size to that of Adrian, exceeding that of Charlemagne. 

Cuzco! the hallowed spot where Manco’s golden wand sank to its head into 
the ground; the favoured city, whose beautiful temple surpassed in splendour 
the fabled palaces of the Arabian Nights ; where the trophies of victories, won on 
battle-fields from the equator to the temperate plains of Chilé, were collected ; 
where songs of triumph resounded in praise of Ynti, the sacred deity of Peru,— 
of Quilla, his silvery spouse,—of the beneficent deeds of the Incas, 

Cuzco! once the scene of so much glory and magnificence, how art thou 
fallen! What suffering, misery, and degradation have thy unhappy children 
passed through since those days of prosperity! Where now is all thy power, 
thy glory, and thy riches? ‘The barbarous conqueror proved too strong. Thy 
vast nd untold treasures are once more buried in the earth, hidden from the 
avaricious search of thy destroyers: but thy sons, once the happy subjects of 
the Incas, are sunk into slavery. Mournfully do they tread, with Ak necks 
and downcast looks, those streets which once resounded with the proud steps of 
their unconquered, generous ancestors. 


If Lima be now considered the maritime metropolis, Cuzco still deserves 
the honour of being accounted the inland capital of Peru. To it will 
always remain attached that peculiar lustre which history and romance 
have alike contributed to shed around its far-famed Incas; with it also 
will always be associated a large share of interest, as the seat of an anti- 
European population, among whomthe patriarchal and theocratic form 
of government was brought to a high state of perfection; and to it also 
will always belong reminiscences of a past grandeur, attesting great pro- 
gress in industry and civilisation—a progress so much the more remark- 
able from being, as it were, isolated and spontaneous, and more particu- 
larly manifested in the remains of public roads, aqueducts, and buildings, 
and other monuments of olden time : 

Manco Ceapac, who founded Cuzco, about the year a.p. 1050, was the pro- 
genitor of an illustrious line of potentates, unconquered warriors, the patrons 
of architecture and of poetry. Among them, we have Inca Rocca, the st 
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of schools, whose cyclopean palace still remains, a monument of by-gone great- 
ness; Viracocha, the Inca with florid complexion and flaxen locks, whose massive 
citadel still frowns from the Sacsahuaman hill; Pachacutec, the Solomon of the 
New World, whose sayings are recorded by the pious care of Garcilasso ; 
Yupanqui, who performed a march across the Chilian Andes, which throws the 
achievements of Hannibal, Napoleon, and Macdonald, into the shade; Huayna 
Ceapac, the most chivalrous and powerful of the Incas, whose dominion ex- 
tended from the equator to the southern confines of Chilé, from the Pacific to 
the banks of the Paraguay; and lastly, the brave young Manco, worthy name- 
sake of his great ancestor, who held out in a long and unequal struggle against 
the Spanish invaders, and whose talent and valour astonished even the soldiers 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova. But he was defeated; the sun of Peruvian fortune, 
which for a few years had lingered on the horizon, sank in a sea of blood, and 
the ill-fated Indians fell under the grinding yoke of the pitiless Goths. 


Cuzco, although only 800 miles from the equator, being situated at an 
elevation of 11,380 feet above the level of the sea, equal to some 2000 
feet above the Great St. Bernard, enjoys a temperate climate, and in the 
depth of winter, snow often falls over the city, and covers its plazas with 
a white mantle. The city stands at the head of a valley in the Andes, 
nine miles in length, and varying from two miles to a league in breadth, 
and bounded on either side by ranges of mountains at a considerable ele- 
vation above the plain, his valley is covered with fields of barley and 
lucerne, and, besides many very picturesque farms and country-houses, 
contains the two small towns of San Sebastian and San Geronimo. 

The city is at the north-west end of the valley, a little more than a 
mile and a half in length from the foot of the mountain range on the 
east to that on the west, and about a milein breadth. On the north side 
the famous hill of Sacsahuaman rises abruptly over the city, divided from 
the hills on either side by two deep ravines, through which flow the little 
rivers of Huatanay and Rodadero. The former stream flows noisily past 
the moss-grown walls of the old convent of Santa Teresa, under the 
houses forming the west side of the great square of Cuzco, down the 
centre of a broad street where it is crossed by numerous stone bridges, 
and eventually unites with the Rodadero, which separates the city from 
the little eastern suburb of San Blas, to the south of the Gardens of the 
Sun. 

The principal part of the ancient city was built between the two rivers, 
with the great square in the centre; and to the westward of the Huatanay 
are two more fine squares, of the Cabildo and of San Francisco, east and 
west of each other. 

The houses of Cuzco are built of stone, the lower story being usually 
constructed of the massive and imposing masonry of the time of the 
Incas, while the upper, roofed with red tiles, is a modern superstructure. 
The streets run at right angles, and present long vistas of massive build- 
ings, rendered interesting from their air of antiquity, with handsome 
church-towers rising here and there, and the view down those running 
north and south terminating in the steep streets rising up to the hill of 
the Sacsahuaman, with the hoary old fortress of the Incas crowning its 
summit. 

All that remains of the palace of the Incas in the present day is a wall 
eighty-four paces long and eight high, with eight recesses built on a 
terrace of stones of every conceivable size and shape, fitting exactly to 
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one another. On the lower wall the figure of a mermaid, or syren, is 
carved in relief on a square slab, and a steep stone staircase leads from 
one of the recesses, or portals, to a second terrace. There are remains 
of a similar kind on other sides of the hill, the summit of which appears 
to have been reached by a succession of terraces. The remains of another of 
the palaces of the Incas are situated in the present Calle del Triunfo, near 
the great square of Cuzco. The walls are constructed of huge masses of 
rock, of various shapes and sizes, one of them actually having twelve sides. 
Portions of the walls of what is now the church of San Lazaro are sup- 
posed to have belonged to the schools founded by Inca Rocea, and many 
serpents are carved in relief on the stones. The same designs, represent- 
ing the Spirit of Evil in most Oriental systems, are to be seen ona stone 
lintel in the walls of the palace of Huayna Ceapac, and on many other In- 
carial buildings. Some other specimens of sculpture on the buildings of 
the Ineas still remain. Besides the figure on the palace of Mango 
Ceapac there are four very curious figures in relief, on large slabs, in a 
house supposed to have been once occupied by the Inca historian Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega. Two represent monsters with the heads of women 
and bodies of birds, resembling the harpies of Virgil; the two others re- 
present monsters with scales, and long tails curled up behind. They are 
described as being accurately and artistically executed. These interest- 
ing pieces of sculpture bear the evidence of great age ; and many of the 
same kind, as indeed is hinted by Garcilasso de la Vega and other 
chroniclers, were probably destroyed through the wanton vandalism of 
the Spaniards. We have enough left, however, to give an idea of the 


5 
ornamental part of the masonry of the Incas: 


The walls of their palaces were built of huge stones of a dark slate colour, 
with recesses and doors at certain intervals, the sides of the doors approaching 
each other and supporting large stone lintels. The side walls were pierced with 
small square windows, as is seen in the ruins of Manca Ceapac’s palace, and the 
whole was thatched with the yehw, or long grass of the Andes. 

The interior consisted of several spacious halls with smaller rooms opening 
into them, and the interior walls were adorned with golden animals and flowers, 
executed with much skill and taste. Minerals of a hard stone highly polished, 
with concave and convex surfaces, hung on stone pegs, while in the numerous 
recesses were utensi!s and canopas of gold and silver, fantastically designed. 
The couches were of vicuhha cloth of the softest and finest texture, and the seats 
used by the Incas, called ¢iana, were plated with gold. 

The dresses worn by the Incas and their courtiers were very splendid, and 
there still exist at Cuzco pictures painted at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
representing the Incas in full costume. They are always represented in a fine 
cotton tunic, secured round the waist by a figured cloth belt. A golden breast- 
plate or sun hangs round the neck, and a long flowing robe descends from the 
shoulders to the ground. 

Some of the nobles wore head-dresses of egret’s feathers, but the reigning 
Inca is always represented in the crimson //autw, or fringe, and the two black 
and white wing-feathers of the majestic falcon coraguengue. The fiustas, or 
princesses, wore a long manile, aid lliclla, secured across the bosom by a 
large golden pin. 

I have seen a golden breastplate or sun, and one of these opus, or pins, now 
in the possession of General Echenique, the late president of the republic. The 
breastplate is of pure gold, and the figures upon it are stamped, Sala convex 
on the other side. The pin is also of thin gold, and the figures are cut wpon 
its flat surface. 
2G2 
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The fabrics woven in the time of the Incas were of cotton, or of the silky 
wool of the vicufia. The threads were spun on a small hand-spindle, and the art 
of dyeing in various colours was well understood. 

Their vases of gold, silver, earthenware, and stone, were remarkable for their 
ingenious shapes, and many of them for the graceful elegance of their form. 
They were frequently moulded or cut into the shape of birds, fishes, quadrupeds, 
and human beings, some of them being double, and others even quadruple. 

The Inca Rocca is supposed to have given the first great impulsive move- 
ment to these various arts, which were brought to some degree of proficiency 
by his descendants. 


The great fortress on the hill of Sacsahuaman, whose colossal ruins, 
still visible above the city of Cuzco, are an eternal monument of its 
fallen greatness, and a silent testimony of the boldness of conception 
with which the Children of the Sun were gifted, was commenced by order 
of the great Inca Viracocha, in consequence of the rebellion of the 
neighbouring tribes. This great cyclopean ruin fills the mind with 
astonishment. Mr. Markham speaks of it as a piece of masonry 
almost unparalleled in solidity, beauty, and the peculiarity of its con- 
struction : 


The immense masses at Stonehenge, the great block in the tomb of Agamem- 
non at Argos, and those in the cyclopean walls at Volterra and Agrigentum, 
are wonderful monuments of the perseverance and energy of the people who 
raised them; but they fall immeasurably short, in beauty of execution, to the 
fortress of Cuzco, where the huge blocks are fitted into each other, though of 
unequal sizes, and various shapes, with as minute accuracy as is to be seen in 
the mosaics of ancient Rome. 

Viewed from a little distance, the great fortress of Cuzco has a most striking 
effect. The walls, formed of a dark slate-coloured limestone, are now overgrown 
with cacti, a small kind of iris, calceolarias, broom, and other flowers; and 
flocks of sheep and Hamas wander along the deserted terraces. 

During the long course of years which this stupendous work took in erecting, 
it lasted through the lives of four successive architects or engineers ; namely, Apu 
Hualpa Rimachi, Inca Maricancha, Acahuana Inca, after whom one of the gates 
was named, and Callacunchay. 

The three lines of fortification were successively defended, with intrepid 
valour, against the ferocious Spanish conquerors under Juan Pizarro; and as 
the brave patriots retreated behind the second and third walls, they left heaps 
of their comrades who had fallen gloriously in defence of their country’s free- 
dom, to attest the courage and obstinacy with which the positions had been 
defended. 

Finally, the gallant band of heroes retreated to the citadel, where they made 
their last stand against the Spaniards. The venerable Inca noble, who com- 
manded them, performed prodigies of valour with his huge battle-axe ; and when 
lie saw that all was lost, and that Hernando Pizarro had forced the position, 
scorning to surrender, he wrapped his mantle round his head, and hurled himself 
down the precipice into the Coleampata. 


Ynti, the Sun, the object of adoration with the Peruvians, was to them 
the soul of the universe, the fountain whence flowed all the blessings 
they enjoyed, the ripener of their harvests, the cheerful watcher of their 
labours, the producer of their beautiful flowers, and the progenitor of 
their beloved Incas. How great was their veneration for the adored 
deity, how gorgeous the Ccuri-cancha, or temple raised to his honour, is 
recorded by all subsequent historians ; but now the site of all this splen- 
dour is sadly changed. Passing from the great square of Cuzco, down a 
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long, narrow street, the traveller emerges on an open space, in which is 
situated a modern church, a plain edifice built on the site of the ancient 
Temple of the Sun, and of the well-cut stones which formed the temple, 
but clumsily put together. On the west end, which forms the sacristy, 
and overlooks the river Huatanay, there still remains a portion of the 
dark, beautifully-formed masonry of the ancient temple; and at the east 
side, in a narrow lane, a whole side of the ancient temple, described by 
Mr. Markham as being the most perfect specimen of Inca masonry in 
Cuzco, still remains entire : 


The stones, usually about two feet long, but of irregular length, and one foot 
four inches in height, are most accurately cut and placed in straight and regular 
lines, with their exterior surfaces projecting slightly, and of a dark slate colour. 
They join each other so closely that nothing but the finest, but at the same 
time distinctly defined line, can be seen to separate them. In contemplating 
this unequalled piece of masonry, one is lost in admiration at the extreme beaut 
of its formation, the fine conception of the architect who exhibited so mene 
grandeur and sublimity in the perfectly symmetrical combination of the simplest 
materials, and, above all, at the untiring perseverance and skill that was required 
to form each stone with such unerring precision, that not a flaw can be discovered 
in the whole construction. 

On the other three sides of the Yntip-pampa, the old walls of the temples of 
the inferior deities still resist the efforts of time, but their precincts are now 
desecrated. Miserable fruit and vegetable shops, stores of food for mules, and 
blacksmiths’ forges, now occupy the spacious halls once dedicated to the hosts 
of heaven; and the plaza itself, silent and sad, the stillness only broken by blows 
on the anvil, is shorn of all its pristine glory, while the sides of the walls are 
blackened with smoke from the smithies. 

Standing amidst these saddening relics of former greatness, I could picture to 
myself the change that had come over the scene since the days of Incarial 
splendour. Where now stands the church of San Domingo, then rose that 
glorious fane, the Temple of the Sun, with its grand central door and massive 
cornice of pure gold. The interior was decorated with a magnificence suited to 
the holy uses to which it was dedicated. A large golden sun, studded with 
emeralds and turquoises, covered the side facing the door; a sacred flame con- 
stantly burned before the representative of the deity; and vases of gold, a 
metal which Incas believed to be “ the tears shed by the Sun,” stood, filled with 
sacrificial first-fruits, on the floor of the temple. 

The other sides of the Yntip-pampa were occupied by massive stone temples 
dedicated to Quilla, or the moon, in which all the utensils were of silver; to 
Coyllur-cuna, or the hosts of heaven; to Chasca, the planet Venus, called the 
youth with flowing golden locks ;” to Ceuicha, or the rainbow; and to Vilapa, 
or thunder and lightning. 

In the centre of the square were the stone pillars erected to ascertain the time 
of the equinoxes, one of the principal festivals in the Incarial calendar, and by 
which their time was corrected. 


The convent of the Virgins of the Sun, called the Aclla-huasi, was 
situated near the Temple of the Sun, and its remains are still seen form- 
ing part of the walls of the convent of Santa Catalina. These virgins 
were often daughters of the Incas, and although strictly confined to the 
precincts of the temple and the conyent, they were yet allowed the enjoy- 
ment of those delicious groves and gardens which stretched away at the 
back of the Ceuri-cancha, along the banks of the river Huatanay. In 
one part of these gardens there was a space set apart for artificial flowers, 


imitated in gold with the most wonderful skill. One of the duties of the 
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virgin was to watch the sacred flame lighted at the festival of the Raymi 
by the rays of the sun concentrated by a metal mirror on a quantity of 
dry cotton. 

The toinbs of the Peruvians were little caves, built of masonry, and 
partly excavated in the sides of the mountains, in almost inaccessible 

itions. The face of a cliff in the eastern Andes, near the town of 
Urabamba, is so covered with these sepulchral grottos, that at a distance 
it is said to resemble the perpendicular face of the rock of Gibraltar, 
where the numerous portholes in the galleries are visible. It is called 
Tantana Marca, or the “crowded heights.” There are also immense 
numbers of ancient tombs in a picturesque ravine near Calca, called 
Huaccanhuaycu, or the Valley of Lamentations : 


Though the worship of the Sun was the great national religion of the Peru- 
vians, yet a general idea of one supreme power pervaded the genius of their 
spiritual belief. Constant evidence of this is perceptible in the sayimgs and 
conversations of several Incas. 

One of these, the famous Huayna Ceapac, is said, at the great festival of 
Raymi, to have fixed his eyes with irreverent boldness on the great visible object 
of adoration, the brilliant Sun. 

“(Q Inca!” remonstrated the Huillac Umu, “what is it you do? you give 
cause of scandal to your court and people in thus gazing on the sublime Ynti.” 

T'urning upon the high-priest, Huayna Ceapac asked, “1s there any one here 
who dare command me to go whithersoever he chooses ?” 

* How could any one be so bold?” replied the Huillac Umu. 

“ But,” said the Inca, “is there any Curaca who will disobey my commands, 
if I order him to speed into the remotest parts of Chilé ?” 

“No; they cannot certainly refuse your mandate, even unto death,” answered 
the priest. 

“Then,” replied this enlightened monarch, “I perceive that there must be 
some other more powerful Lord, whom our father, the Sun, esteems as more 
supreme than himself; by whose command he, every day, measures the compass 
of the heavens without intermission.” 


A devil, or evil principle, was believed in by the Peruvians, and called 
Supay. ‘Their belief in a place of future reward and punishment led to 
the burial of vast treasures with the deceased, the preservation intact of 
the palaces of each successive reigning Inca after the death of its oceu- 
pant, and the careful drying and embalming of their bodies : 


Among the great mass of the people, a number of superstitious and idolatrous 
usages, derived from their remote ancestors, were almost universal; and the 
beautiful religion of the Sun, the most perfect ever conceived by man without 
the aid of revelation, was in reality confined in its purity to the royal family, 
and tthe nobles and philosophers of the court. 

The people, however, preserved a belief in the guiding providence of God in 
all the cares and duties of life. ‘To this day great heaps of stones are to be 
seen by the road-side on some of the loftiest passes of the Andes, piled up 
by successive generations of wayfarers, who, as they reached the summit of 
the steep ascent, cast a stone by the wayside, and exclaimed, “ Apachicta 
muchhani,”—* I thank God that I have reached thus far.” 

The Indians also generally believed that every created thing had its Mama, 
or spiritual essence; a creed which seems to have been universally prevalent 
with almost every people in the world. 

Thus the Romans had their Penates and Lares, the gods of their homes; the 
Grecians, their deities of the wood, the fountain, and the forest-tree; and even 
the:sober-minded English once acknowledged the existence of those mermaids, 
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witches, and fairies, that were supposed to pervade nature, and envelop it ina 
sort of spiritual second self. 

So also the ancient Peruvians had their Huacas, or miracle-working tombs of 
heroes, and their Canopas, or household gods. 

The latter were innumerable, and the various districts, villages, and Ayllas, 
or families, had their own peculiar deity. 

There was the Sara-canopa, or spirit of the harvest; the Chacra-canopa, or 
spirit of the farm; the Lilama-canopa, or spirit of the flocks; and many others. 
Many of these are constantly found at the present day, made of oun tiebin trate, 
stone, silver, and sometimes gold. The spirit of the harvest is represented as 
a little figure covered with mazorcas of maize. 

The belief in household gods remained long after the Spanish conquest, and 
is not yet uprooted from the imaginative minds of the Indians, who still cherish 
their Canopas in the more secluded dells of the Andes. 


The city of Cuzco was at the zenith of its splendour and prosperity at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. In the centre was a great square, 
with numerous palaces, 1 one of which dramatic representations took 

lace. Here it was that the people danced in a circle, each man holding 
a link of an immense golden chain. A curious picture of this dance, 
nearly contemporaneous with the conquest, is to be seen in the church of 
Santa Anna at Cuzco. In one of the suburbs were two fountains issuing 
from the mouths of silver serpents. From Cuzco, as a great centre, four 
highways went forth to the four great provinces into which the empire 
was divided. The principal road from Cuzco to Quito, carefully maca- 
damised—and to form which suspension-bridges were thrown over rivers 
and chasms, valleys had to be filled up, and hills cut through—has been 
the theme of admiring wonder to the people of Europe from the days of 
Zavate to those of Prescott. 

Roads of the same construction led to the south, to the east, and to 
the shores of the Pacific, with tambos or inns at convenient distances, 
and royal storehouses of clothing and food for the use of the Incarial 
armies when on the march, and of the chasquis, or government mes- 
sengers, who performed journeys on foot with incredible rapidity. It is 
said that the Inca Huayna Ceapac eat fresh fish at Cuzeo, which had been 
‘aught the day previously at Lurin, on the coast of the Pacific, a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred miles, over the most mountainous 
country in the world. 

The Peruvian ladies, living in so rarefied an atmosphere, have always 
been remarkable for their beauty. The pictures of many of the prin- 
cesses, contemporaneous with the Spanish conquest, represent them as 
possessed of uncommon charms. The Peruvians themselves, like the 
ancient Persians and the noble-hearted Normans, ever treated the fair 
sex with courteous respect. Huayna Ccapac was the most chivalrous of 
princes, and it was his boast that he had never refused anything when 
asked by a woman. It is not surprising, then, that after the conquest 
the proud Spanish cavaliers sought for wives among the daughters of the 
Incas, whose illustrious ancestry they honoured, and whose beauty they 
beheld with rapture: 

Francisco Pizarro, the ocugnensy of Peru, set the example by marrying a 
daughter of the unfortunate Athaualpa, by whom he had a son, who died without 
issue. On her death, the proud upstart again sought a union with the noble 
blood of the Incas, and espoused secondly the young Princess Inez Nusta, a 
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daughter of Huayna Ceapac. Their daughter Francisca married, first her 
= Hernando Pizarro, and secondly a Spanish cavalier, Don Martin Ampuero, 
whose descendants still reside near Cuzco; and were, as Ulloa informs us, 
treated with honour by the Spanish viceroys, as representatives of the Incarial 
family. The Marquises of atemien were descended from this marriage. 

About the same time, several other princesses formed alliances with Spanish 
cavaliers. Leonora Nusta, a daughter of Huayna Ccapac, married Don Juan 
Balsa; and Maria Tupac Usca, a Sodiien of Prince Manco, was espoused to 
Don Pedro Ortoz de Orue, a native of Biscay, from whom descend the family of 
ee whose acquaintance I made during my sojourn in the vicinity of 

uzco. 

Dona Beatriz Coya, another baptised daughter of Huayna Ccapac, was 
betrothed by her guardian, Prince Paullu, to a Spanish knight named Marcio 
Serra de Leguisano, whose alliance she long and firmly opposed. It appears 
that a painful mystery hung over the parentage of the knight, similar to that 
which caused the gentle Sir Percy Shafton, of Walter Scott’s well-known novel, 
so much uneasiness. It was whispered at Cuzco that his father was a tailor, 
and the young fiusta long refused to become a churl’s wife. The persuasions 
and entreaties of lier guardian were alike fruitless; but at length, after a long 
conversation in the recess of a window, he extracted from her the reluctant 
and equivocal words, “ Perhaps I will have him, and perhaps I will not;” and 
with this half-consent she was married to the reputed tailor’s son. 

Of this same knight it is recorded, that, in the division of the spoils of Cuzco, 
the massive golden sun, which was fixed in the great temple of the Ccuri-cancha, 
fell to his share, and that he gambled it away at primero in one night. 

Another marriage took place between the Princess Beatriz Nusta, daughter 
of the Inca Syri Tupac, and Don Martin Loyola, a nephew of St. Ignatius, the 
founder of the order of Jesuits. A curious picture of their nuptials now hangs 
in the church of the Jesuits at Cuzco. The young princess, who is very beauti- 
ful, with long black hair hanging in plaited tails mw her back, is dressed in a 
costly mantle, secured across the bosom by a golden ¢opw, or pin in the shape of 
a spoon, set with jewels. 

y this marriage they had one daughter named Lorenza, who was created 
Countess of Oropesa in the Indies. She married Don Juan Borgia, a son of the 
Duke of Gandia; and from them are descended the Counts of Oropesa, Marquises 
of Lobayna, and Dukes of Gandia. 

Lastly, the noble knight Garcilasso de la Vega married a niece of Huayna 
Ceapac, and granddaughter of the great monarch Tupac Inca Yupanqui, a 


beautiful young girl named Isabel Yupanqui Nusta. 


From this Garcilasso de la Vega descended the historian of same 
name, who, though accused of over-credulity by Prescott, has ever re- 
mained, Mr. Markham remarks, the text-book of Peruvian history, and 
is to be met with even in the most wretched huts. It is passing strange 
that the history of the Incas should have been written by one of their 
own blood and lineage, who, seizing pen and ink, the previously unknown 
implements of the oppressors of his race, placed his work on record to 
immortalise the deeds of his ancestors, mot remain for posterity a trust- 
worthy protest against the lying and garbled narratives of the Spanish 
chroniclers. There is, Mr. Markham justly adds, something deeply inte- 
resting in this historian, who has thus boldly placed his unfortunate 
countrymen in their true light, and left the world to judge between them 
and their tyrants. 

After the conquest, Cuzco ranked only as the second city in Peru, but 
was inhabited by many noble families : 
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During the vicegeral times, their houses were furnished with t pe (ra 
ficence, many of them received titles of honour from the court of Sain, and in 


a short time the city was adorned with beautiful churches, and handsome private 
houses. The University, a fine edifice, with spacious stone cloisters, was founded 
in 1598 by Don Antonio de la Raya, the fifth bishop of Cuzco; and raised to 
the rank of a university by Pope Innocent XII., in 1692. It now numbers 
about ninety graduated doctors. The Jesuits also founded the college of San 
Borja, for the education of the children of Indian nobles. The building is hand- 
some, but the establishment has long since been suppressed, and its halls are 
now used for a small boys’ school. They are decorated with portraits of the 
Incas, painted on the 

Since the establishment of independence in Peru, many of the families of 
Cuzco have become impoverished, or retired to Lima and other parts; their fine 
houses have become dilapidated; and as I passed along the streets, I found that 
many a handsome and elaborately carved doorway led to a court now inhabited 
by the poorest people, once the wealthy abode of some Spanish nobleman. 








THE LABOURER AND THE STATESMAN. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


As I watch John Styles hoeing turnips in Squire Larkins’s garden, I 
am led into a curious brown study as to the pleasures of John Styles’s 
existence. But this is proceeding too fast. I am assuming that he has 
pleasures. He may have none. However, supposing him to have some, 
how many has he, and what may be their character ? 

While my mind slowly and laboriously enters upon this important and 
deeply intricate field of inquiry, my bodily eye closely scrutinises the 
outward man of my interesting subject. Hale and hearty, sound in wind 
and limb—* a first-class life,” as the assurance offices would say—is 
evidently John Styles. The attitude necessitated in hoeing is not grace- 
ful, but it displays the solidity and power of John’s frame to a marked 
extent. No trace of illness in John’s countenance ; his eye is bright, and 
his hearing good. Well, here is a vast point to commence with. John 
has no sick-headaches, no indigestion, no gout. He hardly knows what 
illness is. Need I go further? John must be a happy man. 

Need I go further? If I want to remain in the conclusion that John 
is blessed, I had better not. But I desire to learn the truth. Good health 
is a very great deal, but it is not all. What other source of satisfaction 
has my humble friend? Now comes down upon me the recollection that 
he has only twelve shillings a week, and the expenditure thereof provideth 
subsistence for himself, wife, and five children. Alas, the rude appetite 
which rude health brings to John is an evil, and not a blessing. A sickly 
appetite, if compatible with a strong frame, would better suit. The 
constantly recurring requirement to eat and drink is, then, a misfortune 
to poor John. As yet we have not added to his sources of happiness. 
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Has he sany intellectual pleasures? Ah me, the satire in the bare 
hint! John literally knows nothing beyond hoeing turnips and other 
equally ¢xalted duties. He hoed turnips when he was a boy of fifteen, 
he is hoeing them now he is a man of fifty, and he will hoe them until 
he shall take permanent possession of his own six feet of landed property. 
Now the marvel in my mind is that John has not become an idiot. What 
in the world has that brain had to feed upon from earliest years? Scarce 
any intelligence ever comes into that secluded hamlet. The great universe 
rolls on—events appalling in their magnitude and results occur—the 
crowds in great cities pursue from morn to night the same crushing 
labours as fa their fathers and will their children,—but unmoved, un- 
stirred, ignorant of everything but his hoeing, John still lives. Beyond 
the hoeing he has not a thought, not a care. John ewists, and you can 
say no more, 

John goes to church and sleeps during the sermon. The minister 
scolds him for it every Monday. But what knows John of sanctifying 
grace, or being renewed in the spirit, or reformed in the inner man? 
John is aware that there is a difference between life and death. He can 
walk and talk now—by-and-by he will die, be put in a coffin, and be 
buried. Here beginneth and here endeth the description of John’s know- 
ledge. Into that narrowed, darkened intellect (narrowed and darkened 
by neglect and disuse) no bright beams penetrate. A glhmmer—yjust a 
faint glimmer—of light there is, and that is all. 

Unconsciously my mind glides ato contemplation of another life so 
different to John’s! It is night, and in a handsome room in a large 
west-end house sits a man, noble and distinguished, absorbed in thought. 
Absorbed in thought! The labour that brain has undergone for forty 
long years has been sufficient to craze an ordinary intellect, but this 
man’s mind ‘has luxuriated and thriven upon it. ‘The history of the past 
—every event of importance since the world began—is stored in that 
brain; the present—every circumstance nearly affecting the well-being 
of nations—is before that brain as a broad picture before the bodily eye ; 
the future—the shadows of events at hand—dimly dawns upon that 
sagacious master-mind. Who speaks of toil, and he toils not? The 
merchant at his desk may toil, the divme in his closet, the philosopher in 
his study ; but working more earnestly and laboriously than they all will 
be found the ambitious statesman, a devoted worshipper at the idol of 
fame. No repose there—no cessation of labour—no quiet—no calm. 
Busy excitement ever—perpetual conflict and struggle—these characterise 
the life of the man upon whom our mental gaze now rests. No wonder 
that the brow is furrowed and the hair is grey. It has been a noble day 
of toil-—a long day—bravely borne, worthy to be had in remembrance 
when it shall have closed, and night, which is to be succeeded by no 
earthly morning, shall have set in. 

What means that half-sad smile slowly stealing over the lordly features ? 
This night, as he sits thus solitary, the man of the world looks back. He 
sees much to make his bosom glow with legitimate pride. Great things 
have been accomplished, and much work done. The labourer has not 
been idle in the vineyard. And yet, now that the night is so near at 
hand when this workman shall rest, is not his heart sorrowful within him, 
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and does he not feel almost as though, Jeaving the field of his untiring 
exertions, he would rather never have entered it, but have preferred to 
‘work humbly and quietly amidst far less exciting and less momentous 
scenes? The state and magnificence, the power and dignity achieved 
with so much toil—in this silent hour of reflection, as the pulse beats 
faintly and the spirit wanes—how small do they appear, and how strongly 
occurs the mental questioning whether delusion reper prevailed and 
dreams have not deceived? and whether the inhabitant of the hamlet in 
his deep serenity and peace, in his freedom from that perfect saturation 
with this world’s vanities which has marked the gifted statesman, ‘must 
not be regarded as, after all, happier on earth and possessing brighter 
hope of bliss in heaven ? 

I do not say that this feeling is well founded. It is not. It ‘comes 
with the midnight hour and solitude, and morning will disperse it. No ; 
nothing more untrue and unjust than to represent legitimate ambition as 
a sin, or deep engagement in this world’s pursuits as incompatible with 
piety. The mighty intellect which rules a nation, is it less open tothe 
influences above and around us, proceeding from the Great Master Mind 
of all, than the feeble intelligence which ranks little above the instinct of 
the brute? Not so; every step which my mind accomplishes in the vast 
ladder gives me a clearer view of the unattainable altitude whereon 
sitteth Omnipotence. Every increase in my intellectual grasp, each 
minute portion of my intellectual growth, brings more vividly to my 
view the mighty intelligenee which is above all and in all. The great 
man may be a bad man; the highly gifted a fearful sinner; but the 
natural law is, that the more ‘you raise and expand the intellect, the more 
you dignify and exalt the man, the more hopeful is the tendency to con- 
template and admire goodness as well as greatness, to worship the 
majesty of virtue and the beauty of holiness, in preference to the shame 
and degradation of folly and vice. 

One would think sometimes, when listening to the bemoaning tone in 
which priests preach on the ‘subject of this world’s greatness, that some 
dark curse rested on the effort after fame and fortune ; that worldly 
success were identical with forgetfulness of all religion, and ‘earthly 
honour could not be sought without abandonment of all heavenly. One 
would think that Heaven’s blessing were restricted to the poor and in- 
significant, the apathetic and selfish, and never beamed forth on the man 
who had striven to win this world’s goods and this world’s esteem, that he 
might advance the cause of truth and of justice among his fellow-men. 
Away with that wretched teaching, which would persuade men to sit 
with closed eyes and folded hands in regard to the great questions 
agitated around them, which advises contentment because in contentment 
is security, and urges non-interference because in interference there is 
danger. The advice to our sons should rather be, “ Be up and doing; 
care nothing because that the hill of Fame and Fortune is steep and rough; 
enter boldly on its ascent. Honour and wealth may be small induce- 
ments in your eyes against the perils and labours of the way, but having 

ained them you will have achieved a position which every soul, high and 
noble, will glow at possessing, the position enabling you to work real, 
lasting good for your fellow-men, and advance their temporal and eternal 


well-being.” 
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The point is not to stop ambition, but to put it in the right road. 
And the putting it in the right road involves the clearing its way to 
roper and legitimate objects. The misfortune to which a very clever 
but poor man is subjected is, that he can much sooner obtain a reward 
for his cleverness in a wrong way than in aright. The old, worn fashion 
of journeying upwards is so slow, and is beset with so many hinderances, 
the man of talent almost wishes he had been a John Styles, and had 
never known anything, and had never wished to know anything beyond 
hoeing turnips. Ah, we ought to alter this, somehow or other. I care 
not for difficulty in devising a mode—a mode might be devised—the 
gifted man might have extended to him a helping hand which now is not 
extended, and might be encouraged by a friendly smile which now is not 
bestowed. 

Which will you be, reader—John Styles or the eminent statesman ? 
And which is leesiden of the two? It really were hard to say. God is 
good, and they both are happy ; and yet how different the basis of happi- 
ness in each case! “ It will all be the same a hundred years hence,” is a 
stupid proverb commonly, but it is true to an extent here. John will 
sleep in the village churchyard, no gravestone marking his resting-place, 
no record existing regarding him, nothing to show that John Styles was 
ever one of the inhabitants of the earth. The proud statesman, too, 
before then will have ceased his labours, his power will have ended, and 
though he will not be forgotten, his views and opinions, so regarded 
during life, will have become only matter of occasional recollection and 
passing comment. Much on the same footing, then, will be the peer 
and the peasant. It is well that they should remember this now. Some- 
body should rouse up honest John’s brain sufficiently to take in this 
thought, and the gifted statesman will find himself the better for letting 
his mind dwell upon and be humbled by it. It may do good, too, in 
another way. It may induce him to ponder on John Styles’s mental con- 
dition somewhat more than he does now, and he may be stirred to activity 
in trying to give it the improvement it so much needs. One hardly likes 
to contemplate these enormous differences between men ; to survey toge- 
ther the man rich in intellect and acquirement, in fame and fortune, in 
— and position, and the man with scarce an idea or grain of know- 
edge, and poor in pocket as in mind. We ask whether nothing can be 
done to raise the one, little above the brute, even a trifle nearer to the 
other, almost more than man? Banish your melancholy musings, states- 
— and let this more profitable employment occupy your mind to- 
night. 
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ROGERS AND HIS TABLE-TALK. 


“ Anno Domini” 1786, and two New Poets. Tis seventy years 
since. Both the poets have had time to die in that long space. Tn fact, 
one of them, Robert Burns, only survived the début ten years, having 
been dead sixty. The other, Remuel Rogers, has just been carried to 
his last long home—his tale of Human Life told (almost twice told)— 
his Pleasures of Memory drained to the dregs. 

To come out as a poet at four-and-twenty, and to survive the experi- 
ment for threescore years and ten, is indeed a rare lot. When Samuel 
Rogers published, in thin quarto, his ‘‘Ode to Superstition, and other 
Poems,” Johnson was only just dead, both the Wartons were flourishing, 
Horace Walpole was in good condition, Macpherson had a ten years’ 
lease of life to run; William Pitt was just beginning to feel his way ; 
the French Revolution wanted years of preparation; Miss Seward was 
sending forth new editions of “ Louisa ;’ Mrs. Barbauld was settling 
down with Mr. Barbauld at Hampstead, to write Whig pamphlets, and 
aid and assist in “ Evenings at Home ;” Charlotte Smith was yet un- 
known as a novelist ; Dr. Darwin had only issued Part J. of his “ Botanic 
Garden ;” William Hayley was enjoying (together with a captivated 
nation) his “ Triumphs of Temper ;” Cowper had only just published 
the “ Task ;” Gibbon was only just drawing towards a close his immortal 
History. When Samuel Rogers died, generation after generation of poets, 
politicians, philosophers, had, meanwhile, flourished and faded, won their 
public and lost it, lived their life and died their death. Byron and the 
Satanic school had come and gone. So had Wordsworth and the Lakers. 
So had Scott and the Romanticists. The Table-talk* of such a veteran 
may well look for as eager a welcome as that of ‘old Nestor,’? Shak- 
spearian version, to inquiring youth : 

Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
That hast so long walk’d hand in hand with time :— 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee.t} 

“ When the tomb had closed upon Goldsmith,” writes Dr. Beattie to 
Rogers, in dedicating to him the Life of Campbell,—‘ when, for a sea- 
son, the oracles of Poetry were almost dumb ; it was your happy destiny 
to break the silence, to revive the spirit, and introduce a new era of 
polished song. Your ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ found Thomas Campbell— 
a youthful but ardent votary—in the ‘lonely Hebrides ;’ it struck his 
heart with inspiring impulse, and quickened all his noblest inspirations.” 
Campbell was not the only bard of lasting renown whose soul was moved 
by this poem. Byron wrote these lines on a blank leaf of his copy of it : 


* Recollections of the Table-talk of Samuel Rogers. ‘To which is added Por- 
soniana. Moxon. 1856. 

+ Troilus and Cressida. 

By the way, the author of “‘ Living Poets and Poetesses,” writing in 1832, with 
whose critical rhymes old Christopher North made merry, in the merry times of 
Maga, has the following curious and chronological couplet in his address to 
Samuel Rogers: 

How swiftly time’s life-sapping waters flow ! 
For thou wert born just seventy years ago. 

Sir Kit’s comment is worth referring to, on the logic of this “ For,” and on the 
general treatment of “the worthy Banker,” as an illustration, or argumentum ab 
homine, of Pollok’s “ Course of Time.” 
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Absent or present, still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong! 
As all can tell, who share, like me, 

In turn, thy converse and thy song. 
But when the dreaded hour shall come, 

By Friendship ever deem’d too nigh, 
And “ Memory” o’er her Druid’s tomb 

Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 
How fondly will she then repay 

Thy homage offer’d at her shrine, 
And blend, while Ages roll away, 

Her name immortally with thine! 


The ‘dreaded hour” has come, and the tomb of the Druid is sealed up. 
A later generation hardly regards the harp of the Druid with the same 
admiration as Byron did. He, in fact, placed Rogers as a poet on an 
eminence the height of which is rather puzzled over, than assented to, 
by most judges; for in that outlinear pyramid he once drew, divided 
into four sections, Byron assigns the topmost division, in solitary state, 
to Samuel Rogers; the next highest being apportioned to Moore and 
Campbell; while Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge are huddled to- 
gether in the bottom but one ; and the bottom, or broad base itself, is al- 
lotted to the'indefinite Many, the infinite mob of sucking poets and gentle- 
men who write with ease. It is something to be sie laudart a laudato. 
Possibly something too much. 

Taste is the predominant characteristic of the bard of “Italy.” He 
is no way profound, or energetic, or impassioned; he never starts a 
speculation too high for mortal sense, never a thought that lies too deep 
for tears. He is scrupulously tasteful, elegantly refined. As Jeffrey 
remarked of one of his later productions, we have none of the broad and 
blazing tints of Scott, nor the startling contrasts of Byron, nor the 
anxious and endlessly repeated touch of Southey, but something which 
comes much nearer to the soft and tender manner of Campbell, with still 
more reserve and caution, perhaps, and more frequent sacrifices of strong 
and popular effect, to an abhorrence of glaring beauties, and a disdain of 
vulgar resources. Never, John Wilson prophesies, will the ‘“ Pleasures 
of Memory” be forgotten till the world is in its dotage. But ask him, 
Is it then a Great Poem ? and he will answer, About as much so as an ant 
or a molehill, prettily grass-grown and leaf-strewn, is a mountain purple 
with heather and golden with woods. 
“ Ttaly,” too, being a thing of beauty, ought to be a joy for ever,— 
at least the illustrated edition. The Banker Poet’s taste extended to 
‘compliment extern,” and the aids and appliances of elegant “ getting 
up,” as well as to the polish and perfection of his lines. Some of his 
good-natured friends, in the technical sense, ascribed an improper 
fraction of his popularity to his printer, engraver, paper-maker, and 
binder. To Lady Blessington is attributed the malicious couplet-— 

Of Rogers’s J¢aly, Luttrell relates, 
That it would have been dished were it not for the plates. 

But the poem is strong enough to endure many a paper pellet of this 
sort ; and as for the prose essays interspersed, Sir James Mackintosh said 
of one of them, “‘ Hume could not improve the thoughts, nor Addison the 
Mngmage. On the whole, never, probably, was a poetical reputation of 
a like degree more easily won and more steadily maintained. Vo¢ so 
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“easily won,” though, after all, perhaps the reader will object, who re- 
members the perpetual evidences, on Rogers’s pages, of the labor lime, 
and also the jest fathered on “sportive Sy dney,”—to wit, that when 
Rogers was anxious to be safely delivered of a couplet, his practice was 
to take to bed, get straw laid before the house, and bid the servant say to 
all callers that his master was as well as could be expected. 

The “steady maintenance,” too, of this “ bubble reputation,” the cyni- 
cally disposed ‘will trace in part to the poet’s open house and breakfast 
table tactics. The bank and the banquet, it is hinted, had a deal to do 
with it, 

Si verd est unctum* gui recté ponere possit, &e. 

If, however, the invited, and the non-invited, to St. James’s Place, 
were cynical at times on the venerable Amphitryon, they only indulged in 
a mood to which he was, by all accounts, considerably addicted, and were 
thus a little of kin, though less than kind, to his table- talking self. “] 
have heard him called cynical,” writes Miss Sedgew ick, in her “ Letters 
from Abroad,” after the “ pleasure of a breakfast” with him, “and per- 
haps a man of his keen wit may be sometimes over-tempted to demon- 
strate it, as the magnanimous Saladin was to use the weapon with which 
he adroitly severed a man’s head from his body at a single stroke.’’ Very 
good of Miss Sedgewick. We must own, nevertheless, that the keen wit 
is not demonstrated to much advantage in the volume of Table-talk before 
us. It is not a satisfactory demonstration. The proposition halts in its 
progress to the Q.E.D. 

But if the Table-talker by no means dazzles us with the brightness of 
the blade he flourishes in the face of the company, nor, “ magnanimous 
Saladin”-like, severs heads from bodies at one fell swoop of its trenchant 
omnipotence, he is full of anecdote, and gossips away, sometimes prosily, 
sometimes pungently, about a variety of topics, generally amusing enough 
in their way, though hardly yup to the mark that expectants may have set, 
to whom his name and fame in this line of things have long been matter 
of interest and curiosity. 

Sharp remarks have been made on the “indelicacy” of publishing so 
speedily this collection of ana. Already, too, the accuracy as well as 
good taste of the Editor has been called in question. Leaving the ag- 
grieved (real or supposed) to record and support their own prote sts, we 
can but bear testimony to the seeming fidelity, the pervading air of 
vraisemblance, the literal aspect of good faith, which, on the face of it, 
characterise the volume. We seem to hear the Table- talker himself, with 
nothing but the table between us,—certainly not a garbling or obtrusive 
reporter. As we listen, we are carried back by our urbane host to times 
and scenes which ’tis strange, tis passing strange, to see revived in the 
“pleasures of memory” of a survivor. He ‘ ‘ well semeniees” one of the 
heads of the rebels upon a pole at Temple Bar,—a black shapeless lump. 
He recals his wearing a cocked-hat at shook like other schoolboys : 
“we used to run about the fields, chasing butterflies, in cocked-hats. 
After growing up, I have walked through St. Paul’s Churchyard in a 
cocked-hat.” He remembers seeing Garrick act Rang ger, and remembers 
how a fit of the mumps prevented his going to see Garrick in Lear. He 
remembers going with his friend William Maltby to call on Dr. Johnson, 





* “Unctum,” id est, says the scholiast, convivium: “si sit Poeta, qui unctum, 
id est convivium lautum dare possit.” 
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in Bolt-court—putting his hand to the knocker—and then, courage fail- 
ing, retreating both of them, ré infecta. He remembers talking with 
General Oglethorpe, “then very, very old, the flesh of his face looking 
like parchment,” at the sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, and the General’s 
assertion that he had shot snipes in Conduit-street. He remembers 
talking, too, with a very aged boatman on the Thames, who recollected 
‘Mr. Alexander Pope,” whom he had assisted his father in rowing up 
and down the river,;—the poet generally sitting the while in a sedan-chair. 
He was present at Sir Joshua’s last lecture at the Royal Academy, and 
when Burke went up to the retiring painter, as he descended from the 
rostrum, took his hand, and said, 
“The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 


So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear.” 


He recollects when it was still the fashion for gentlemen to wear swords, 
and has seen Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at his 
side. He has gone to Ranelagh in a coach with a lady who was obliged 
to sit upon a stool placed in the bottom of the coach, the height of her 
head-dress not allowing her to occupy the regular seat. He has received 
Wilkes, at his father’s banking-house, and felt proud for a week after 
when Wilkes (who was canvassing for the City) shook hands with him at 
parting. He has often seen Lord North im the House. He was present 
on the second day of Warren Hastings’ trial in Westminster Hall ; 
“when Sheridan was listened to with such attention that you might have 
heard a pin drop.” He knew Murphy long and intimately ; having been 
introduced to him by the Piozzis at Streatham. And though he never 
saw ‘om Warton, and Gibbon, and Cowper, and Horace Walpole, “ it 
is truly provoking,” he remarks, ‘to reflect that I might have seen them.” 

Though there are next to “no effects” at this Banker’s to draw upon, 
in the specie of wit of his own, that of others is to be met with, of more 
or less value. The following is very like Quin, and as “ rich” in its way 
as the pudding which was the occasional cause of it. ‘Sir George 
Beaumont once met Quin at a very small dinner-party. ‘There was a 
delicious pudding, which the master of the house, pushing the dish 
towards Quin, begged him to taste. A gentleman had just before helped 
himself to an immense piece of it. ‘ Pray,’ said Quin, looking first at the 
gentleman's plate and then at the dish, ‘ which zs the pudding ?’ ” 

Some bonus mots of Sheridan’s are recorded, but have mostly been on 
record long since. Perhaps this fling at a Prince of the blood will be new 
to many. “ When the Duke of York was obliged to retreat before the 
French, Sheridan gave as a toast, ‘The Duke of York and his brave 
followers.’ ” 

A ready reply of Lydia White’s is given on the authority of Mr. 
Harness. “At one of Lydia White’s small and most agreeable dinners 
in Park-street, the company (most of them, except the hostess, being 
Whigs) were discussing in rather a querulous strain tue desperate pro- 
spects of their party. ‘Yes,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘ we are in a most de- 
plorable condition: we must do something to help ourselves ; I think we 
had better sacrifice a Tory virgin.’ This was pointedly addressed to 
Lydia White, who, at once catching and applying the allusion to 
Iphigenia, answered, ‘ I believe there is nothing the Whigs would not do 
to raise the wind.’ ” 
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Hare’s wit, once so famous, depended much for its success, by all ac- 
counts, on the manner of the “utterer.” Mr. Rogers corroborates 
this. As a specimen of it, we are told that Fox, sitting at Brookes’s, in 
a very moody humour after large losses at cards, was lazily moving a pen 
backwards and forwards over a sheet of paper, when some one said to 
Hare, ‘ What is he drawing?” ‘ Anything but a draft,” was the reply. 
A reply after the banker’s own heart. 

Several characteristic sayings of Sydney Smith are introduced. The 
two following are of a kind to “call for” the reverend editor’s caveat, 
that it must not be sup from ‘‘such-like quaint fancies,” in which 
the jovial canon occasionally indulged, that his wit had “ any mixture of 
profaneness :—he certainly never intended to treat sacred things with 
levity.” Nevertheless, if parsons fiddle, after this fantasia and bravura 
sort, what may not laymen do, with impunity ? 

“ At one time, when I [Rogers loguitur] gave a dinner, I used to 
have candles placed all round the dining-room, and high up, in order to 
show off the pictures. I asked Smith how he liked that plan. ‘ Not at 
all,’ he replied; ‘ above, there is a blaze of light, and below, nothing but 
darkness and gnashing of teeth.’ ” 

“He said that ‘ his idea of heaven was eating fois [sic in orig.] gras 
to the sound of trumpets.’ ” 

Less exceptionable is Sydney’s saying of that, so fond was he of 
contradiction, that he would throw up the window in the middle of the 
night, and contradict the watchman who was calling the hour. 

There is a pure smack of his on in “ witty conceit” making, 
in this note of interrogation to his physician. The latter advised him to 
‘take a walk upon an empty stomach.” Smith asked, “ Upon whose ?” 
And again, in his remark, “ The Bishop of is so like Judas, that I 
now firmly believe in the Apostolical Succession.” 

Of the anecdotes and ana scattered through this volume of table-talk, 
a ‘“‘good few” are old acquaintance. Some of the jokes may, by a 
Millerism, be rated as “‘ old Joes.” Thus we have Sheridan’s vo-luminous 
éloge of Gibbon ; and Lord North’s “I wish I had” retort, to the charge 
of having gone to sleep on the Treasury bench; and Lord Holland’s 
sick-bed message to corpse-crazed George Selwyn; and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s interruption of the prosy counsel’s tautology about his “ un- 
fortunate client,” with, ‘‘ There, sir, the court is with you ;” and Colonel 
Armstrong’s consolation to Monk Lewis, when, his eyes glistening with 
tears at being patronised by her Grace of York, the mannikin exclaimed, 
“Oh, the Duchess spoke so very kindly to me,”—*“‘ My dear fellow,” the 
colonel soothingly said, “pray don’t cry; I dare say she didn’t mean it ;” 
and Horne Tooke’s mot about the law being “‘ open to all,” rich and poor, 
—like the London Tavern. But, this abatement allowed for, there remains 
a goodly residuum of amusing matter, at which the professional carvers 
for magazine and review, and lovers of “good table” talk in general, 
may cut and come again. 

The “ Porsoniana” tagged on at the end may be cavilled at as having 
no business there. The contents, however, are often racy and “ relishing” 
in no common degree, and so well deserve to have seen the light long 
ago, that we have no mind to quarrel with the manner in which they 
come to it at last. 

Apriul—voOL. CVI. NO, CCCCXXIV. 2H 
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PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


III. 
Place du Carousel—Palais Royal. 


Tue Place du Carousel is a vast space flanked at either extremity by 
the palaces of the Tuileries and the Louvre; the galleries of the latter 
palace join the former, forming an immense square. This gallery to 
the right is the famous Museum of the Louvre, where are displayed 
those wonderful pictures that will continue to delight the cognoscenti 
and charm the ignorant as long as the world lasts, or rather as long as 
the Parisian mob will permit them to remain undisturbed. The very name 
of the Place du Carousel calls up such vivid images of the brilliant tour- 
nament whence the name is derived, that, as I traversed its wide ¢rot- 
toirs, I was lost in arranging the details and recalling the actors in that 
p t which has left behind it such a local habitation and a name. 

he carousel took place in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
before he became that slave of etiquette, that selfish domestic tyrant of 
after years. At this time he was entirely engrossed with his attachment to 
La Valliére, whose mild, loving nature seemed to have infused some portion 
of its sweetness into his own—for never was he so amiable, so considerate, 
as while enchained by that gentle creature. He proposed giving a series 
of fetes in order to distract her mind and raise her spirits, depressed at the 
idea that their connexion must soon inevitably become public. La Val- 
liére was to be the ornament, the Queen of the Tourney—in her honour 
he would break a lance and conquer under her colours. He had acquainted 
her with his intention, when, half gratified, half terrified, she had mingled 
her thanks with expressions of reluctance. A vast space behind the 
Tuileries was formed into a carousel, around which rose an amphitheatre 
furnished with seats for the spectators, with a reserved dais, covered 
with the richest silks and ornamented with feathers, tassels, and gaudy 
streamers, for the ladies of the court, who appeared in the most killing 
toilettes that the modistes of the seventeenth century could devise. 
But who could remark the richness of the dresses where such dazzling 
beauty ravished every sense ? 

In the centre of the dais sat three queens: the first, Maria Theresa, 
Louis’s own insipid, neglected wife, about whom not a single recollection 
occurs to my mind; the second, the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, 
whose life had been as strange and varied as any heroine of romance. 
Oppressed by Richelieu, and unloved by her husband, Louis XIII., her 
charms would have been utterly disregarded and uncelebrated had it not 
been for the wild passion with which she inspired the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, sent to the court of France as ambassador from our own. Such 
was the vehemence of his feelings that he afterwards concluded a dis- 
graceful peace in order once more to behold her, to kiss her hand, and 
tell her with his eloquent eyes what his tongue dared not utter—at least, 
publicly—for certain stories are current that induce one to believe he was 
not always so prudent. She still retained the remains of that proud 
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aud majestic style of beauty for which she was remarkable, and took 
her part in the gorgeous tourney, looking every inch a queen. Our 
own poor queen, Henrietta, then an exile in France, formed the third 
in this group. Widowed, banished, heart-broken, she had with diff- 
culty been persuaded to be present at the pageant. Tears and grief 
had dimmed her beauty and paled the bright complexion Lely’s hand 
had so often painted ; suffering had marked deep furrows in her face, and 
Henrietta looked but ill at ease amidst the young and happy counte- 
nances all around her. 

When the ladies were seated, the king’s violins played a martial over- 
ture, and the combatants entered the arena, consisting of five battalions, 
the king heading the first, that of the Romans. His appearance was the 
signal for all to rise, as much out of respect to him as the better to ob- 
serve and admire his ul bearing and magnificent accoutrements. 
He rode a white horse richly caparisoned, who tossed his head and 
proudly curveted as Louis passed three times round the carousel, bowing 
to the ladies with chivalrous politeness, and eagerly seeking out among 
the crowd her whom he adored. 

The next knight who made his appearance was Monsieur, Duc d’Or- 
leans, brother of the king; his armour and dress were faultless, and his 
great personal beauty, of a more delicate and feminine type than that of 
the king, set off the whole to the best advantage. Anne of Austria 
must have been proud of her two handsome sons as they passed round 
the cirele of spectators amid the ap and admiration of the good 
citizens of Paris, distinguished as much from the crowd of courtiers sur- 
rounding them by their beauty and gallant bearing as by their elevated 
rank. The Duc de Condé headed the battalion of the Turks, and the 
Duc d’Enghien conducted the Indians. 

After having twice borne off the prize, the king retired. 

On the second day, Louis appeared in the costume of an ancient knight. 
He was literally covered with diamonds, and even the housings of the 
horse sparkled with valuable jewels. Such magnificence entirely eclipsed 
all around him, and he looked at this moment, radiant in youth and happi- 
ness, worthy of the device he had chosen for himself, “The sun at noonday.” 
The different knights were preceded by a troop of heralds and pages bear- 
ing their shields, on which were traced in letters of gold various initials and 
devices containing allusions to their lady-loves seated around. The device 
selected by the king evidently was intended to portray the retiring 
beauty and peculiar modesty of La Vallicre. It was a half-blown rose 
almost concealed by encircling leaves, with these words: “ Quanto si 
mostra men, tanto é pit bella.” As he passed under the triumphal arches 
of flowers and laurels erected at certain distances, he anxiously looked for 
La Valliére, who, seated behind her companions, only ventured timidly 
to glance at him, betraying her confusion by the blushes on her cheeks ; 
but her tell-tale eyes expressed enough of admiration and delight to 
satisfy even the enamoured Louis. He had no sooner passed than she 
sank back, overcome by her feelings, thus involuntarily typifying the de- 
vice that had been selected to express her character. 

The king exerted himself to the utmost, and four times bore away the 
prize ; he knew her eye was upon him, he knew she watched every motion, 
that his skill and his courage would be rewarded by her sweet smiles 
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and admiration, and could he do less than excel? But he cared not to 
receive the prize he had merited, her hand would not bestow it, and he 
resi it to the competitions of his courtiers. 
ough this brilhant fete bestowed its name on the grand place, 
many other tournaments were held in the Carousel under the Grand 
Monargue when times had strangely altered. Years had passed, and 
the t young king had become the imperious, immoral autocrat 
of Versailles, ‘No feeling remained save the cold promptings of selfish 
one and unbounded indulgence. Poor La Valliére, once so loved, 
ad tone forgotten, and under the influence of the imperious Mon- 
tespan the royal faults had flourished and increased unmolested. She 
was now the reigning goddess, and as such was publicly saluted at the 
carousel given in her honour, when again every preparation and deco- 
ration was as magnificent as on the former occasion. 

Louis had discarded the poor rose so expressive of La Valliére, who 
loved him for himself alone, and the device of the unprincipled Athenais 
de Mon appeared io its place. It was a superb star of diamonds, 
surrounded by a number of smaller luminaries, with these words: ‘ Pour 
la plus belle et Ja plus brilliante.” 

On this occasion the king needed not to seek out the»mistress whom 
he wished to honour—Madame de Montespan sought not to hide her- 
self as her retiring predecessor had done. Blazing with jewels, dazzling 
in beauty, haughty as Juno, she sat in the centre of the court, and de- 
voured the homage offered to her charms. Her bright eyes followed the 
movements of the king with an expression of mingled pride and gratifica- 
tion, and the bold smile with which she greeted his approach expressed 
manly too how she gloried in a connexion that ought to have been her 
shame ! 

It is strange that Louis could have tolerated such an unworthy rival to 
the devoted La Valliére, the truth of whose attachment has never been 
called in question ; but he was as weak as he was imperious, and the 
beauty and flatteries of Madame de Montespan had been irresistible. 
He lived but in a succession of enslavements, ending by the galling 
tyranny of that obstinate puritan Madame de Maintenon. Naturally of 
a kind and humane disposition, and gifted with considerable natural 
intelligence, want of edueation (which Cardinal Mazarin, who dreaded his 
growing abilities, had carefully avoided imparting to him) and the adula- 
tions of those around him brought him at last to a pitch of arrogant 
despotism and heartlessness seldom exceeded by the greatest tyrants. 

merging from the Place du Carousel, on the left is the Rue St. Honoré 
—the Oxford-street of Paris—forming, like our own street, one of those 
great arteries issuing from the heart of the city and extending to the 
very suburbs. This is justly considered one of the finest streets in Paris; 
but, true to my original profession of veracity, I must give the preference 
to our own Oxford-street. As to Regent-street, there is nothing of the 
kind to be seen. On descending the Rue St. Honoré, one of the wonders 
of Paris presents itself unostentatiously to notice—the far-famed Palais 
Royal—once the Palais Cardinal. Descending one of the glazed arcades 
which occupy either side of this building, the central square is reached. 
It is a town in itself, and how it could ever have been appropriated as a 
residence for any one individual appears incomprehensible, for here all 
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Paris—one may almost say all the world—assembles in this great mart 
of Europe, and yet there is ample space and to spare under its intermi- 
nable arcades and colonnades, extending, apparently, for miles,: What. a 
motley crew is congregated here! What an opportunity. lounge in the 
Palais Royal affords for observing the genus Parisian in all its develop- 
ments. 

The Frenchmen are at once recognised by the enormous beards of every 
shape, kind, and colour they so much affectionise ; imperials and mous- 
taches, too, literally reaching to the shoulders, are also considered by the 
natives as highly becoming. These shrubberies belong to animals who 
smoke unceasingly, and, being winter, clothe themselves in large hooded 
cloaks, lined with blue or scarlet, giving them the most cut-throat, bandit- 
like appearance—very like those mysterious and horrible brother-conspi- 
rators of Guy Fawkes that figure on the stage, looking ready to blow up 
any building or city, or commit murder on the shortest possible notice, 
for a consideration. Certainly the aspect of la jeune France is at this 
moment far from attractive, and one can only say that if they wish as 
nearly as possible to transform the human face “ divine” into a close re- 
semblance to an animal, they have succeeded admirably.. Every now 
and then one sees a close-shaved, fair-skinned man among this hairy 
crew, whom one may generally conclude to be an Englishman. , The 
women are much more -varied in dress, and amusing.. There is the 
quietly dressed Parisian lady, who never displays her toilette in the 
street, except, perhaps, in the shape of a valuable shawl, but whose posi- 
tion is at once determined by the scrupulous neatness of her whole ap- 
pearance, the nicety of her chaussure, and the exactly fitting pores 
The little grisette, with a gaudily trimmed cap stuck back on the ex- 
tremity of her shining hair, generally has but a sombre gown; but to make 
up for this deficiency wears a glaring apron supplied with pockets, in 
which, placing her hands, she dances gaily along, casting many a bright 
glance at the bearded and hooded heroes she encounters, The nursery- 
maids rejoice’in every kind of provincial coiffure and costume, some with 
enormous high white caps, others with none at all, but in no case wearing 
a bonnet, and always adorned with long gold earrings. In their arms 
they bear splendidly dressed little packages that one concludes are babies, 
quite buried in cashmere, lace, and embroidered handkerchiefs. Now 
and then a priest glides stealthily by, looking like a large crow, with his 
cocked hat and long black cloak, his hair closely shaven, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground, bearing in his hand a prayer-book to indicate that 
he only mixes in the world when bent on some pious mission. Then 
there are the soldiers abounding here, as everywhere in Paris, all mous- 
tached to the extremest degree, a shako jauntily placed on one side of 
the head, dark jacket, and crimson trousers as big as balloons, and ar- 
ranged in plaits at the waist like a lady’s gown: most extraordinary figu- 
rantes are these last species of French costume, But there is no end 
to the variety of costumes in the Palais Royal, and I have only men- 
tioned those which strike one as most novel and peculiar. Aréede after 
arcade unfolds to the view, filled as I have described, in such various 
vistas as at first quite to confuse one; but gradually the plan of the whole 
becomes somewhat more distinct. 

In the centre is a vast open space ornamented with gardens and 
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fountains. This is entirely surrounded by buildings faced by colonnades, 
under whose arches the passenger walks and gazes on the countless 
shops which entirely occupy the ground-floor of the whole palace. To 
this larger square succeeds a smaller one, facing the Rue St. Honore. 

The prettiest and gayest shops are undoubtedly those of the Palais 
Royal, but there is not one even here that can justly be styled magnifi- 
cent. The display of jewellery is well worthy of attention, as nothing can 
be more chaste and elegant than the designs; even the smallest ornament 
acquires a value from the faultless taste of its setting. The watches, 
chains, and ornaments thereto belonging are really beautiful ; and even 
had I possessed an unlimited purse I should have felt great difficulty in 
making a selection. The range of shops is constantly broken by the 
curtained windows of the different restaurants; some of whom, such as 
Véry, Vefour, &c., are the very first in Paris, containing rooms filled up 
with all the necessities and the luxuries of life. It is quite incredible 
how good a dinner can be had at the Jess celebrated restaurants for a mere 
trifle : six different courses of every delicacy in season, together with wine 
and bread, being furnished from two to three francs a head, in a room 
handsomely furnished, well heated, and with the additional advantage 
of being supplied with all the papers of the day. 

The Palais Royal, containing two theatres, is, in fact, a town in itself, 
and furnishes everything that the poorest or the richest may require. No- 
thing can be more graceful than the colounades of the great square ; and 
when the sun shines, be it winter or summer, dull indeed must be that 
individual who wouid not feel exhilarated by the lively, animated scene. 
I believe some small portion of the upper apartments still remain as a royal 
residence, but almost the whole is distributed mto restaurants. 

Every one knows how, built by the great Cardinal Richelieu as a 
monument of a minister’s magnificence, he deprecated the possible indig- 
nation of succeeding monarchs by presenting it to the crown. Here he 
came to die after a life passed in a more inordinate exercige of arbitrary 
power than history records in modern times. His hatred And oppression 
of the nobles, however, excused by reasons of policy, was cruel and 
merciless in the extreme, and the species of tyranny he exercised over 
the weak mind of Louis XIII. was equally dishonourable to himself 
as to the monarch who submitted to him so implicitly. But he pos- 
sessed great talents, aud his whole life was consecrated to upholding what 
he esteemed to be the glory of France ; to attain which end he cared not 
to wade through streams of the blood of the proudest nobles in the land. 
But now his career was drawing to a close, and emaciated, worn almost 
to a skeleton, he sat propped up with pillows i in the palace erected in his 
pride. The hand of death was upon him, and he, before whom all 
France had trembled, felt the approach of that all- -powerful tyrant who 
spares none. But ere he breathed his last a distinguished honour was 
about to be conferred on him, at a time when he cared neither for kings 
nor courts, and already trembled at the prospect of rendering an account 
of all the blood he had shed before that eternal Judge, im whose sight 
neither policy nor fidelity to earthly sovereigns would pardon the crimes 
he had committed. Sudde nly the ‘doors of his apartment were thrown 
open, and the king was announced—come to render the last honours, and 
to take a final farewell of the terrible cardinal. Louis XIII. composed 
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his countenance with difficulty to a due expression of condolence and 
sorrow at the sight of the sick man, for how could he do otherwise 
than rejoice in the death of the minister who had, like an evil-presiding 
genius, embittered his whole life After a formal interview between 
the expiring statesman and the imbecile king, in which the usual com- 
pliments were repeated with unusual warmth, from a consciousness of 
their falseness, Louis withdrew ; and it is said that as he retired from 
the apartment he was seen to laugh with joy at the notion of being rid 
of a minister from whose tyranny he had neither the boldness nor the 
power to escape. But as if his life had been bound up in the existence 
of a minister whose ambition made his reign so remarkable, he did not 
live long to rejoice over his emancipation, dying only a few months 
after Richelieu’s death. 

Richelieu died as he had lived, unloved by any except his favourite 
cats—which he liked because their gambols reminded him of the cunning 
and ferocious springs of a tiger—feared by all around him, in a solitude 
and isolation as complete as he had lived. More fortunate, however, 
than Wolsey, who somewhat resembled him in character, and who also 
displayed his inordinate pride in the erection of Hampton Court, the car- 
dinal secured the enjoyment of his palace, as well as the outward marks of 
royal favour, until his death. 

Within this palace passed the infancy of Louis XIV., and here 
he formed his earliest attachment to the beautiful nieces of Cardinal 
Mazarin, who nobly sacrificed his personal interest to his sovereign’s glory 
in not permitting the marriage so ardently desired by Louis with the 
fascinating Laure Mancini. Happy, perhaps, had it been for Le Grand 
Monarque if, regardless of these considerations, he had married a woman 
he really loved, and not allowed himself to be sacrificed to state policy in 
forming a marriage against his inclination, which led to the most noto- 
rious liaisons. In consequence of these amours, he shamefully disgraced 
the closing years of his reign by a too partial attachment towards the 
children of an adulterous connexion, and in his determination to place 
them above the legitimate princes of the blood, to the especial prejudice 
of the Duc d’Orleans, entitled both by birth and talent to occupy the 
highest position. 

If the walls of these apartments could speak, what strange particulars 
might be known of the liaison existing between Anne of Austria and 
Cardinal Mazarin—too public for intrigue, and uneasy enough for mar- 
riage. Great part of his chequered life was passed here; and if it be 
true that Richelieu loved her as well as his successor, Mazarin, she could 
not entertain a very high idea of the virtue conferred by the purple. The 
insolence with which Mazarin treated her, the meekness with which she 
submitted to these indignities, the sway he exercised in the counsels of 
this talented woman, and the tyranny and severity he presumed to 
exercise towards Louis XIV. and his brother, while children—tamely 
witnessed by their mother—al]l this seems to require some explanation. 
The mysterious story of the “ Man with the Iron Mask” is also referred 
to this period, and many suspicions have arisen as to the connexion of 
this individual with Louis. Altogether there is a shade of uncertainty 
cast around many characters aud events of this time never likely to be 
satisfactorily cleared up. 
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IV. 


Anne of Austria—Madame de Luynes—Scandal—Richelieu—Duke of Bucking- 
ham—Mazarin. 


I HAVE already said that scandal had formerly been busy with the 
name of Anne of Austria; notwithstanding her extreme devotion as 
she advanced in life, spite of the robe of serge she wore closely buttoned 
to the throat, spite of the long hours spent in her oratory, where, prostrate 
before an image of the Magdalene, she seemed herself a sinner or a saint— 
characters often approximating—still there were whispers and anecdotes 
and confidences from her friends the Duchesse de Chevreuse and Madame 
de Motteville that certainly were not altogether in keeping with such 
excessive sanctity. The continual reproaches she addressed to her ladies 
for their want of devotion rather tended to anger these pretty sinners, 
and, with a smile and a toss of the head, the Duchesse de Luynes would 
whisper to Madame de Noailles some cutting remark about the queen, 
insinuating that she had not always been so strict either in precept or 
example. But who can decide ? We are none of us perfect, none are 
unsuspected of some fault or failure of one kind or another, and poor 
Anne of Austria may as little have deserved these remarks as the angels 
in heaven whom in beauty she so nearly resembled. But circumstances 
did look a little rather suspicious, it must be confessed. The very birth 
of Louis XIV., after three-and-twenty years of sterility, must be accepted 
with faith as a kind of miracle, or looked on as confirmatory of these 
whispers. As an admirer of her character, and as determined to break 
a lance in her defence, I beg to say my faith is great, and I accept 
the prodigy in the first sense, and piously believe that Louis XIII. was 
driven, nolens volens, to the chateau of St. Ouen by a storm, where the 
queen resided, from whom Richelieu had contrived to alienate him, and 
that the birth of the great French Jupiter is to be ascribed to this trivial 
circumstance. And why, moreover, did Richelieu alienate Anne of Austria 
from her husband and keep her in continual terror of assassination, poison, 
or imprisonment, besides being subjected to constant neglect and ever- 
lasting spies, who reported every word she said, and a great many she 
never uttered into the bargain? Now, there’s the rub, and if we listen to 
the Duchesse de Luynes, she will explain it all, and tell us that Richelieu 
himself, stern, morose, ascetic as he was, could not resist the fascination 
natural to the young queen, and loved her himself. Forgetting he was 
now somewhat passé, aud descending into the sear and yellow leaf not 
pleasing to a lady’s eye, he wished to live o’er again the days of his youth, 
and coquet and make love to the proud Austrian, as he had succeeded so ad- 
mirably in doing with her predecessor, the fair but frail Italian Marie de Me- 
dicis. But let Madame de Luynes speak for herself, with this proviso, that 
I do not believe one word of what she says, and only report it in the way of 
lively gossip, my own conviction being it all proceeded from pigue, be- 
cause the queen had that very morning reprimanded her for not having 
yet selected a confessor. This lady, considerably angered by what passed, 
retires to her hotel in a very bad humour, and surrounded by several 
other ladies of the court—“ = nineteen bosom friends”—proceeds to 
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relate the following particulars, under a promise all round of eternal 
secrecy—a promise kept so long as she is speaking ! 

** Do not now, for Heaven’s sake, my dear countess,” said she, turning 
to Madame , imagine that I wish to spread evil reports, or to act da 
scandaleuse—far from it. Whatever may be the conduct of the queen- 
mother towards me, I should never dream of revenge, not in the least ; 
but when one sees such an affectation of sanctity and devotion—that 
serge gown, no ornaments, and such severity towards every one who 
dresses like the rest of the world—it is more than can be endured, and 
sets one on remembering certain stories that prove at least that her ma- 
jesty at one time was not a dévote, and that the present fit of piety rather 
obscures hermemory. As to the birth of his majesty, I can only say, my 
dear countess, we must consider it an especial miracle performed for the 
continuance of the royal line—so precious—a wonderful miracle, indeed, 
mon amie. Was it not, after three-and-twenty years, astounding, par 
exemple ?” 

“‘ Very,” replied the countess; “ incredible.” And all the ladies 
laughed, and declared they never had believed it; which was exactly 
what Madame de Luynes intended them to say. So she proceeded : 

“ After this adorable event, and when their majesties were as much 
alienated as ever, and scarcely met except in public, what should happen 
but that superannuated old Richelieu should fancy himself wn joli garsen 
and not only fall in love with the queen, but also inform Madame de 
Chevreuse of his folly on purpose for her to acquaint her majesty with 
his passion. Now this was really un peu trop fort, was it not, mesdames? 
and the queen, who certainly never was wanting in taste (voire le beau 
Buckingham—Dieu qu'il était beau!), was absolutely furious at such 
audacity. She determined to be signally revenged, forgetting that he 
was the all-powerful minister of un roi fainéant, who only cared for what 
he called domestic pleasures, which, according to him, consisted in eternal 
conversations with Mademoiselle de Hautefort, who at last, not being 
able to support the ennui of a platonic lover, left the court (car il était 
béte celui-la). Hunting and that kind of thing was all Louis ever thought 
about, leaving everything else to Richelieu, who cut off as many heads 
as he chose, and might one day, if he pleased, treat the queen also in the 
same manner—da la reine Anne Boleyne. Well, mesdames, the queen 
and Madame de Chevreuse concerted together what had best be done 
to lower the pride of this insolent cardinal, and their plan was certainly 
much more ingenious than it was prudent; for it was no other than to 
make Richelieu dance a Spanish saraband in the queen’s apartments.” 

‘** What !”’ cried all the ladies seated round Madame de Luynes— 
‘‘what! a saraband? a cardinal, a prince of the Church? Impossible! 
astonishing!” resounded all around. . 

‘‘ Eh, mesdames, you are amused—je le crois, voila qui est vraiment 
plaisant ; but you forget, love—all-powerful love—could make even 
Hercules spin: why love would make all the Sacred College and the Pope 
at their head 4 

‘‘ Oh, madame!” cried the countess, “‘ de grace, proceed.”’ 

“ To continue, then,” resumed Madame de Luynes, “ the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse went forthwith to the cardinal, saying she came from the 
queen, and with a great appearance of mystery unfolded her tale. Now 
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Madame de Chevreuse was assez coquette herself, and had been engaged 
in too many intrigues not to know exactly what to say—for, en fait de 
ces métiers-ld, she was more diplomate even the terrible cardinal. 
When he heard she came from the queen, he was in a perfect ecstasy. 

“« « Has she then, indeed, consented to lay aside her cruel indifference ?” 
exclaimed he. 

“«* Why, yes, to a certain extent,’ said Madame de Chevreuse. ‘ The 
queen is touched by your devotion, gratified by your homage; her heart 
— fondly to such ardour. Your talents, your genius, all endear you 
to her majesty.’ 

“‘¢ Do I dream?’ exclaimed Richelieu. ‘ What angel descended from 
the clouds speaks by your mouth, madame ?’ 

“‘ ¢ In a word—your eminence really should spare me a little, you are 
determined to force me to express everything—in a word, Anne of Aus- 
tria bids me say she responds entirely to your passion, monseigneur. It 
is astonishing you should not have discovered this fact with all your ex- 
traordinary penetration. But love is blind, says the motto.’ 

“ ¢ What words of ecstasy do you utter, dear duchess! But you must 
be aware of the coldness, the insulting scorn which the lovely queen has 
hitherto shown towards me. How could I venture to guess——?” 

“ * Ah, cardinal, it is easy to see you.are not so advanced in the art of 
love as of politics. Let me advise you to read Ovid—a little of “‘ The Art 
of Love”—pour vous remettre. Did you learn so little, then, mon pére, 
from feu sa majesté Marie de Médicis as not:to know that where most love 
triumphs he most conceals his wicked little person ? That very coldness 
and seorn you speak of are but proofs of the queen’s passion. But let 
me tell you one thing: the queen fears you may deceive—betray her; 
and you must excuse her in this, when you remember, monseigneur, cer- 
tain tales of treachery—all utterly false, of course—but then pardon a 
woman’s fears. You must, to speak plainly, give her some proof of your 
love—quelque chose d’éclatant.’ 

“ « Madame cannot doubt that after what I have just heard I can 
hesitate in promising to do all and everything the beautiful mistress of 
my heart can desire.’ 

“ Fancy,” exclaimed Madame de Luynes, “ how ludicrous Richelieu 
must have looked while thus acting the youthful Corydon. Madame de 
Chevreuse told me herself it was with the utmost difficulty she could 
garder son sérieux, so absolutely farcical were monseigneur’s transports. 

“* ¢ Have a care what you promise,’ said she to the cardinal; ‘ the queen 
is very bizarre, and perhaps may require something impracticable.’ 

** * Madame,’ replied Richelieu, ‘ to me nothing in this realm is im- 
practicable; speak only her majesty’s wishes, and I, her slave, hasten to 
obey them.’ 

“ ¢ Well, then, to-night you must come at dusk to her apartments.’ 
The cardinal bounded from his chair with delight. ‘To-night ; but not in 
this sombre, melancholy dress; you must wear a toilette a little convenable 
to the part you hope to act—something brilliant, gaudy—un pantalon 
vert par exemple.’ The cardinal started. ‘ At your knees little bells 
must be fastened; you must have a velvet jacket, scarlet scarf, and, in 
fact, all the et ceteras of a Spanish dress, to please the queen, and pay 
mane delioste compliment, to which, -believe me, she will not be insen- 
sible. 
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“ All this time Richelieu had listened to the duchess in an agony of 

ise and astonishment. ‘ But, madame,’ said he, at length, ‘ this 

is impossible. I, a dignitary of the Church, a cardinal, much as I desire 

to show my devotion to the queen, she herself cannot expect from me so 
strange, so extraordinary a proof.’ 

“ «Certainly, monseigneur, it is an extreme proof of your devotion, and 
as such the queen will regard it ; it is for this reason she demands it, as, 
after such a démarche, she will, indeed, be thoroughly convinced of your 
sincerity. However, pray do as you please; I a mention her ma- 
jesty’s wishes ; you are quite at liberty to refuse. I shall,’ continued she, 
rising, ‘ therefore report your refusal.’ 

“* Stop, duchess, stop, I entreat you!’ interrupted Richelieu, ‘ you 
are so precipitate! I will—I must! (But what a fearful degradation! I, 
the prime minister of France, to appear in the costume of a mountebank!) 
Ah, madame, her majesty is too hard on me; but I adore, I worship her 
too much to refuse. Yes, I cannot, I will not refuse. Tell the queen, at 
twilight—that mysterious hour dear to love and all its sweetness—I will 
present myself in her apartments.’ 

“‘ The duchess waited no longer, but flew to acquaint the queen with 
her success. Neither could for a long time afterwards articulate a syllable, 
so overcome were they with laughter. Music was introduced behind the 
arras, for the cardinal was to be prevailed on also to dance a saraband, 
and they impatiently awaited the moment of his arrival. At last, enve- 
loped in a Spanish cloak that entirely concealed his dress, entered the 
cardinal. He was hastily rushing towards the queen—Heaven only knows 
with what intentions—when Madame de Chevreuse interposed : 

“< « Not yet, cardinal—not yet; you must show us your dress first, and 
then dance a saraband, a bolero—something. Her majesty insists on it.’ 

“‘ « Yes,’ eried Anne of Austria, ‘I insist on it, monseigneur, and have 
provided the music accordingly.’ 

‘“‘ The music now struck up. Richelieu looked confounded. He was 
almost on the point of rushing out, when a few words whispered to him 
by the duchess arrested him; it seemed like a charm. Casting one 
deep, impassioned glance at the queen, who sat at a little distance re- 

osing on a sort of couch, éblowissante in beauty, her rosy lips swelling 
with ill-suppressed seorn, he threw down his cloak, displaying his ex- 
traordinary dress, bells and all, and began to dance—yes, mesdames, to 


dance !” 
“ Juste ciel!” ‘* Bon Dieu!” * Quel miracle !’’ sounded all round the 


room, as Madame de Luynes pronounced these words. 

“ Poor man! he was getting old and stiff; so after a few clumsy 
entrechats and pirouettes, he stopped, quite red jn the face and out of 
breath. He looked horribly savage for a few moments; the music 
stopped also, and there was a pause. He advanced toward’ the queen, 
the little sonnettes tinkling in a bewitching manner. 

“ ¢ Madame,’ said he, ‘ after this proof of my adoration, my devotion, 
need I tell you I am your slave? Your majesty cannot but be aware of 
the passion you have inspired, the despair, love, hope,’ et caetera, et caetera. 

“T can’t repeat half Madame de Chevreuse told me, but, enfin, he 
made a grand declaration en régle. The queen listened in solemn silence. 


At length she spoke, and when she did speak, all was told. Rage, anger, 
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»fiashed®in ‘her eyes; scorn, disdain, and ridicule were in 
few ‘words, that fully explained'to Richelieu how he had been tre- 
panned, deceived by'two women; and, waiting to hear no more, but 
obeying ‘the imperious gesture of her majesty, he covered himself with 
his cloak and rushed from the apartment. 
~**Oan you be:surprised, mesdames, if after this the rage and animo- 
ome Richelieu knew no bounds ; that the queen’s life was scarcely 
fe,’and that he spared nothing to blacken, to injure, to annihilate her 
character and her happiness; that every look, every word was watched, 
every letter opened; that she w9s accused of iracies, of treason; enfin 
que sais-je, moi? As long as Richelieu lived life was little better 
than that of\a state prisoner. Her majesty repented rather too late the 
success of her trick, the daring with which. she had befooled the awful 
cardinal, and sacrificed her peace for the sake of a few hours’ recreation. 
Indeed she paid dearly for her audacity, and when Buckingham came to 
the court she very nearly succumbed under the cardinal’s machinations, for 
then there certainly was something in that; no one ever doubted it. I 
saw it with my own eyes. But, mesdames, this is another story, and you 
are already fatigued and tired of my tales.” 

“ Pas le moins du monde,” sounded on all sides. ‘ Continue, we 

entreat, we beg you, dear Madame de Luynes.” 
“ Ah! voila qui est intéressant,” sighed the countess. 

‘* Tell us about le beau Buckingham, who let pearls fall from his dress, 
and when they were picked up and presented to him, would not take 

** Ah! quelle galanterie exquise.” 

** ‘As the queen was so very severe on me this morning,” continued 
Madame de Luynes, at length prevailed on to proceed, “ 1 think it only 
justice to myself, whom her majesty saw fit to reprimand so severely— 
and not with any intention to injure her—to relate a circumstance where 
she undoubtedly partially forgot herself ; I say partially, mesdames, but 
you shall judge. Allons, continuons, You remember the queen’s going 
to Val de Grace, and her being accused of conspiring with the Spaniards, 
and the chancellor coming and actually searching her majesty’s person 
in order to find letters to crimimate her. Spite of her ful. looks 
and her really queenlike disdain at this treatment, he did search her ; 
and Ineed not tell you she had to thank the ci-devant Spaniard a la 
sarabande forthe insult—it was all Ais contrivance. Well, soon after this 
comble d’insultes, an embassy came from Charles I. of England—poor 
unhappy man! who afterwards had his head cut off by ces perfides 
Anglais—to demand the hand of our Princess Henrietta. ‘The Duke of 
Buckingham was the ambassador, and never was seen so magnificent, so 
handsome, so liberal a representative. ‘ Mais vraiment il était éblouis- 
sant celui-li’—his dress, his cortége, his manners, all was perfect, and 
he seemed to realise some fairy-tale prince just descended from the moon, 
who spoke nothing but diamonds and rubies, and at whose steps flowers 
sprang up wherever he trod. All the ladies lost their hearts to him ; the 
husbands shut them up for jealousy, and the lovers hung themselves 
from pure despair. So Buckingham went forth conquering and to 
conquer. 

“He soon saw how matters stood with the poor queen, who dared 
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scarcely open her mouth, and looked so terrified in the presence:of her 
husband and the cardinal, that what with her beauty and her. evident 
sufferings she might have touched.a heart of stone. Now, le beau 
Buckingham was far from having a heart of stone where the ladies were 
concerned ; pity is akin to love, and ‘le voila donc amoureux.’» From 
the moment, indeed, he first came to the court, he only saw the queen— 
to her all his looks, all his attention was directed—and such looks, such 
sighs! Juste ciel! how well I remember him in a justaucorps of white 


satin embroidered with gold, leaning against a pillar, gazing at the queen, 


who evidently was aware of the glance. His long, beautiful hair.s 

over his shoulders in rich curis ; his handsome face beamed. with expres- 
sion; in one hand was a cavalier’s hat covered with snowy plumes, the 
other was placed on his heart! 

“ The queen was far from insensible to his homage. Poor thing !. she 
was so unhappy, it was delightful, at last, to be loved. It was quite evi- 
dent to the whole court that this admiration was mutual; for sometimes 
she gazed also, and her looks wanted not for eloquence. Her majesty 
used to delight in dancing—now she always danced with Buckingham— 
and so in one way and another the affaire de ceur was as plain as, par 
exemple, our present king’s liaison with La Valli¢re. Buckingham did 
all he could to retard the negotiations, and Richelieu, who. you: may 
imagine was not long in perceiving how things stood, did everything on 
the contrary to hasten his departure, and show his hatred of. him in all 
possible ways. 

“‘ There was a story of some diamonds that the queen gave Bucking- 
ham—some diamonds the king had presented to her, and that Buckingham 
was imprudent enough to wear—which nearly caused her ruin. She was 
called on to produce them by a particular day; and, but for the exer- 
tions of certain immortal taires, by name Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, who journeyed after them day and night to England—at least 
so goes the ra geen have been imprisoned, or worse, perhaps beheaded ; 
for the cardinal prefers. that mode of punishment. Remember that, 
charming Madame Le Grand. Vous souvenez-vous Madame la Com- 
tesse ?” 

* Ah! je le crois bien—the gallant Cinq Mars.” 

** At last Buckingham was to go, and the court accompanied him and 
the princess to Amiens. The queen was full of sorrow, and,.could not 
disguise it. Ah! her majesty knows what it is to be in love, spite of 
her serge dress and her petit air dévot. It ought to make her more 
charitable. Madame de Chevreuse hinted to me that the evening spent 
at Amiens—the last evening—was not passed all in public, but that there 
was a féte, and gardens, and a moon, and, enjin,y, that Anne of Austria 
and Buckingham had a quite ravishing little a part; but then Madame 
de Chevreuse was most likely much too busy herself to attend to the 
queen, and so, aprés tout, ce n'est qu'un on dit. But he departed, and 
until Richelieu and Louis XIII. died, the queen led a miserable life. 

‘¢ With their deaths ended her trials, ‘Twice I have mentioned her 
name en fait d'amour, yet a third time it came before the world little to 
her advautage. This time, mesdames, you can all judge of the truth of 
the accusation, for you all know the power Mazarin has long exercised 
over the queen, who seems fated to ensnare the Sacred College. How ex- 
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lain in any way an attachment so weak, so derogatory to her royal dignity, 
so prejudicial to her reputation, lasting so many years, except by sup- 
posing a secret marriage ?—which Madame de Motteville has more than 
insinuated to me. Cardinal Mazarin has never taken priest’s orders, 
and the queen is a widow. njin, it is my belief they are married, or 
that culidighen -mouthed Italian would never dare to be so arrogant. 
Then there is the with the Iron Mask shut up at Sainte Marguerite, 
whom all the world believes to be the king’s brother, he is in such a 
rage whenever his name is mentioned. Enfin, pour moi, je suis con- 
vaincue: this Iron Mask is a son of the queen and Mazarin! Ciel! how 
contemptuously Mazarin answers the queen sometimes! how meekly she 
bears it! And then, how intolerable it is to see his insolence to the king 
and the duke. Why, I have heard he will not even allow them proper 
linen, and that the very sheets of their beds are in holes. The nig- 
gardly Italian! Quelle honte! And his nieces too; the Mancini, with 
their old looks and lustrous eyes, devouring every man they see—how 
intolerable they are! If the queen were not forced to do so, = certain 
she never would ,allow them to be ever about the young king as they 
are, for the creatures want not for beauty, and as to artfulness, are they 
not Italians and the nieces of Mazarin? It is quite clear what his plans 
are—he wishes to secure the crown of France in his family, the low-born 
Italian—dirbante—and marry his saucy niece Laura to the king. Mais 
voila qui sera un coup manque. France would revolt at such degradation, 
Dieu merci! I will not mention any other names, but I heard, mesdames, 
from one who had been present when the queen addressed these words 
* to Mazarin: ‘ I confess I love you tenderly, devotedly; my very soul is 
penetrated with admiration for your talents. Yes, I love . Now, 
after that, surely, comtesse, you will agree with me, that they either are 
married, or , 
I will not conclude Madame de Luynes’ sentence, but leaving her and 
her coterie to destroy as many characters as they please, give some few 
particulars of Mazarin’s death, which are true, and then pass on to other 
characters and scenes recalled by the sight of the Palais Royal. This 
minister, who had so carefully piloted the vessel of the state through all the 
dangers of the Fronde, appeared to have reached the very acme of pro- 
sperity. Receiving the submission of the great Condé, he triumphed over 
internal treachery and foreign intrigue, and cemented a general peace 
with both the Frondeurs and Spain by arranging the marriage of 
Louis XIV. with the Infanta Marie Thérése. He left Paris with a mar- 
vellous retinue of coaches, litters, mules, bishops, secretaries, and eccle- 
siastics to meet the Spanish ambassador, Don Luis da Haro, at the 
frontiers and arrange the preliminaries of the treaty and the alliance. 
But although both ministers had safely reached their destination, and 
Don Luis, also rejoicing in all the pomp and grandeur so dear to Spanish 
dons, was arrived, one entire month was lost in the all-important ques- 
tion of precedence. Whether Mazarin should call on Da Haro, or Da 
Haro, in a friendly Paul Pry way was to drop in on Mazarin, “ hoping 
he didn’t intrude,” was ‘“ the question,” and a question, all-important as 
it was, never answered. Mazarin, the wily Italian, i Signor Faguino 
as he was called by le grand Condé, who hated him, took to his bed by 
way of ruse, hoping that the Spaniard’s anxiety for his health would 
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induce him to pocket his Castilian dignity and make this first advance ; 
but it was all in vain, Da Haro was not to be — but obstinately 
shut himself up, eat, drank, and made merry with the most dogged 
patience imaginable. So the end of this mighty ‘‘ Tale of a Tub” was 
finally in this wise: no visit was paid at all, and the great “ plenipotous” 
met at last quite officially in the Island of Pheasants, where real 
business of their meeting was soon despatched. 

Mazarin, in thus tranquillising a mighty nation and securing a popular 
ailiance for his sovereign, had-on this occasion rivalled, if not cnseiel the 
renown of the great Richelieu. As soon as it was concluded, he returned 
to Paris, not to glory and power, or to reap the fertile harvest of ambition, 
but to die. He never recovered his health after the court returned from 
St. Jean d® Luy, and gradually became dangerously ill. Not the sight of 
his vast riches, his invaluable pictures, his priceless statues, his immense 
library, could revive or excite his languid senses. Rising from his bed, he 
was rolled in an arm-chair through all his apartments, decorated with a 
magnificence rivalling the Palais Royal, and containing treasures of art ; 
he even penetrated to the gardens and the stables, to feast his fadin 
eyes on all his vast possessions. But it would not do; the arrow h 
struck home—death was at hand. Weary and fatigued, the cardinal was 
re-deposited on his bed, heaving many sighs and groans at the idea of 
having to leave all his riches, and the physician was summoned. He 
came in the person of the celebrated Guénaud. 

The cardinal received him in trembling. ‘‘ What,” said he, “ is it 
you, Guénaud? Well, be honest with me. How long have I to live ? 
I am prepared for the worst.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I fear,” replied the doctor, looking very grave, “ that your 
eminence is in a state past flattery; but our remedies may prolong your 
life, if they cannot cure the disease. Remedies, even in fatal cases, can 
do much.” 

“ Well, now,” said the cardinal, “I respect your frankness. Speak out 
—how long can I last ?” 

‘“‘ Your eminence may hope to live yet for two months by following 
the rules I shall prescribe.” 

“ Very well,” said Mazarin; “ at least I know my fate. This time 
must be consecrated to the care of my soul. I shall do the best I can, 
and no doubt all my brother prelates will assist me, for the sake of the 
abbeys, the bishoprics, that my death will leave vacant. In two months 
one may, under these circumstances, obtain a world of indulgences. I 
stand well, too, with his Holiness ; but—but to leave my pictures, a col- 
lection I have passed my life in forming—that ‘ Venus’ of Titian, you 
know, Guénaud; and then that ‘ Deluge’ by Caracci, and that last 
group just arrived from Rome—‘ Leda and the Swan’—you have seen it, 
Guénaud ?” The physician bowed. “ It is, indeed, a trial—it is very 
hard; »’importe, 1 must think of my soul. Go now, Guénaud, and 
return to-morrow ; perhaps you may, you know, see some change—an 
improvement—who knows ?”’ 

Guénaud shook his head and withdrew, leaving Mazarin with his soul 
on his lips, but the world in his heart. 

The queen-mother, Anne of Austria, hearing of his re nog condi- 


tion, hastened to visit him, attended by her gossipping ladies, amidst a 
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thousand nods, and winks, and sighs, at the melancholy expression her 
countenance expressed. Magarin received.her with a smile, and, at least 
on this occasion, treated her with the respect due to her rank and de- 
manded by the condescension she displayed.in visiting him. Her majesty 
was pale and sad ; tears gathered in her eyes as she advanced towards 
him, and asked with a timid yet tender voice after his health. He re- 
plied that he was very ill, and related to the queen what Guénaud had 
told him. If I were to add that he displayed to the queen and her ladies 
one of his bare legs to afford ‘ocular: stration of his miserably re- 
duced condition, I fear I should be aceused of imitating the mawvaise 
langue of Madame de Luynes. _ But it is said that he really did 30, to 
the great grief of Anne of Austria, and to the utter ee and 
horror.of her-less tender ladies in waiting, who rapidly ated into 
the recesses. of the windows, or behind the draperies of the apartment, 
to escape:so unpleasant a demonstration. 

‘Look !” .exclaumed Mazarin—“ look, madame, at the deplorable con- 
dition I am seduced. to by my incessant anxiety for the welfare of 
France !” 

Soon after this extraordinary interview, and when all the world be- 
lieved Mazarin, to be dead or dying, the cunning Italian, determined 
once more to take in the whole court, and deceitful in his death as he had 
been in his life, gave-orders that his recovery should be announced. He 
caused himself to be rouged white and red, dressed himself in his most 
magnificent robes, placed in a chair with the glasses all down, and in this 
guise promenaded through his gardens, taking care to be well observed by 
all the vast crowd which had collected. For the moment he presented all 
the appearance of,health and vigour; but the flimsy veil was soon with- 
drawn by death. The exertion he had forced himself to make in order to 
enact so ghastly a comedy was too much for his remaining strength ; he 
fainted, was brought home, placed on his bed, and never rose again. Thus 
died as he lived Cardinal Mazarin, a man, as was well observed, without 
honour, but nevertheless a great minister. He was not cruel or blood- 
thirsty, like Richelieu; but patient, cunning, and intriguing, he ever 
gained the end he had in view by more laudable and humane means, 
leaving France at his death in peace and tranquillity, and in such an 
entire state of submission as paved the way for the extravagancy and 
reckless oppression of the reign of Louis XIV. 
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COUSIN CARL. 
FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 
Parr II. 


WaEN I looked at my companion I was almost appalled at my’ 


audacity. Think of the face you love the best in this world—the face 
that you never can behold without a beating heart, which you dwell on 
with rapture, which is the object of your waking and your sleeping 
dreams, Ah! quite as charming as such looked Hanné in her pink 
gingham morning-dress, with a little blue handkerchief tied carelessly 
round her throat, and a becoming white bonnet. She was irresistible ! 

We strayed here and there like two children, plucked flowers to teach 
each other their botanical names; gathered a whole handful to com- 
mence a herbarium, and threw them away again to chase some gaudy 
butterfly. Then we sauntered on slowly, and Hanné communicated 
many little things to me of which she thought her cousin ought to be 
informed, and at length I began to fancy that I actually was the real 
cousin Carl. Of all the young girls that ever I beheld, Hanné was the 
most delightful ; such grace, such vivacity, such naiveté, were not to be 
met with either in Copenhagen or in Hamburg. 

“It is a pity Jette could not accompany you,” said she; “ but to- 
morrow, probably, her headache will be gone.” 

I assured her that I did not regret Jetté’s absence, since I had her 
company. 

“That is a pretty declaration from a bridegroom who has allowed 
himself to be waited for eleven years,” said Hanné. 

“ Jetté did not look as if she were glad at my arrival.” 

“You must not think anything of that ; she has looked out of spirits 
for a month past, at least: she is apt to be melancholy at times, but it 
passes off. Her character is sedate. She is much better, therefore, 
than I am, or than any one I know. You can hardly faney how good 
she is.” 

‘“‘ But I want a lively wife, for I am myself of a very gay disposition,” 
said I. 

“That is not what we thought you were,” replied my fair companion. 
‘“‘ We always looked upon you as a quiet, grave, somewhat heavy young 
man, and you have been described to us as a most tedious, wearisome 
person. I used often to pity Jett? in my own mind; for a stupid, 
humdrum man is the greatest bore on earth; but I do not pity her any 
more, now.” 

I could have kissed her, I was so pleased. ‘So you thought of me 
with fear and disgust, you two poor girls? Pray, who painted my por- 
trait so nicely ?”’ 

“ Why, your own father did; and the letter which you wrote Jetté 
when she was confirmed, and when you sent her the betrothal-ring, did 
not at all improve our opinion of you. I'll tell you what, Carl, that was 


a miserable epistle. It was with the utmost difficulty that my father 
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revailed on Jetté to answer it, when she was obliged to send you a ring 

in return. However, you were little more than a boy then—it is lon 

ago, and it was all forgotten when we never heard again from you. i 
can venture to affirm that Jette has not thought six times about you in 
the six years that have elapsed since that time—and perhaps this is 
lucky for you. It was not-until your father wrote us that you had come 
home, and until he began to bombard Jetté with presents and messages 
from you, that ea were mentioned again among us; but my father never 
could bear our laughing at your renowned epistle.” 

. I listened with the utmost avidity to every little circumstance that 
could elucidate the part I had taken upon myself to play. In this 
conversation I learned more than I could have gathered the whole 
morning. 

‘It is very absurd to betroth children to each other. What should 
they know of love ?”’ said Hanne. 

“Tt is more than absurd, Hanné, it is positive barbarity. It is 
trampling the most sacred feelings and rights under foot.” . 

*“‘ Nevertheless you may thank God for that barbarity,” said she ; 
‘“‘ without it you would never have got Jette. She has plenty of ad- 
mirers.” 

“Indeed! And who are they, if I may take the liberty of asking ? 
You make me quite jealous.” 

‘Oh, I have observed that both the young clergyman at town 
and Gustav Holm are much attached to her. And Jetté has no dislike 
to Gustav.” 

“Who is Gustav Holm? He appears to be the most dangerous.” 

*¢ He is learning farming, or rather, I ought to say, agricultural affairs, 
with a country gentleman not far from this. He has been coming to 
our house now about three years; I think, and I could wager a large 
sum, that it is for Jetté’s sake.” 

‘Or for your own, little Hanne ?” 

‘‘Pshaw! nonsense! If any one were dangling here after me, I 
should make no secret of it. Jetté is a greater favourite than I am, and 
she deserves to be so.” . 

“‘ But perhaps Jetté cares more for Gustav Holm than for me, whom 
she really does not know?” 

One often asks a question in this hypocritical world about what one 
knows best oneself. 

“No, oh no! That would be a sad affair. Has she not been engaged 
to you for eleven years, and is she not going to be marriedto you ?” 

*‘ But if you had been in Jetté’s place, how would you have felt ?” 

**I would perhaps have preferred . . . . No, I don’t think I would 

though. But I am not so mild and amiable as Jette ; and the day that 
JI was confirmed no one should have imposed a betrothal-ring upon me, 
1 can assure you, sir; and least of all accompanied by such an elegant 
billet as yours.” 
_ Hanne picked up a blade of grass, formed it into a string, and twist- 
ing it round her finger in an artistic manner, made it into a knot. ‘“‘ Can 
you make such?” gaid she. I tried it, but could not succeed, and she 
took hold of my hand to do it for me. 

“But how is this, Carl?” she exclaimed. ‘ Where is your betrothal- 


ring ?” 
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‘it a bore even to be asked if you were engaged! 
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“Ttis.... [have .... I wear it attached to a ribbon round my 
neck; . . . . it annoyed me to have to answer the many questions it was 
the cause of my being asked. Therefore I determined to wear it near 
my heart.” 

“Tt annoyed you! Did ever any one hear such an assertion? Jetté 
has faithfully worn hers, and atid s : -me-not’ into the bargain 
by its side, to remind herself, I suppose, not to forget you. But you found 

Such gallants as you 
do not deserve to be remembered. But come now, I will show you a 
beautiful view.” | 

We passed together through a charming shady wood, where several 
paths, diverging among the trees, crossed each other. Hanné walked 
before, light and graceful as Diana in her fluttering drapery ; I followed 
her, like the enamoured Actzon. Alas! the resemblance would soon 
become stronger, I thought—how soon might I not be discovered, driven 
forth as a miserable intruder, and delivered over to regret and remorse, 
which would prey upon me, and tear me to atoms, as the hounds tore 
Actzon ! 

Upon a rising ground stood a swing, the posts of which towered above 
the tops of the trees, and the erection looked at a distance like a gallows. 
From this spot the view was very extensive—a number of country 
churches could be seen from it, and among others, that of my uncle. 

“But why have you placed that gallows upon this lovely spot?” I 
asked. 

“‘Gallows! No one ever presumed to give such an appellation to my 
swing before,” said Hanné, angrily. “ If it were not very uncivil, I would 
say that it evinces an extremely debased and disordered state of the ima- 
gination to make a gallows out of my innocent swing.” 

The girl spoke the absolute truth. It will hereafter come to be called 
gallows, thought I—and to-morrow my fair fame will hang dangling 
there, as a terror and a warning to all counterfeit cousins. ' 

“But never mind, cousin, I did not mean to be so sharp with you. 
Don’t, however, let my father hear you say anything disparaging of this 
place; he would not so easily forgive you. Come, you shall atone for 
your sin by swinging me,” added Hanné, as she settled herself in the 
swing. 

$6 ah, Hanné! would that I could as easily atone for all my sins 
towards you !” 

I could have swung her for a lifetime, I do believe, without becoming 
weary of gazing at her; but she compassionately stopped, fancying I 
must be tired. 

“You will be quite fatigued, poor fellow—it would be a shame to 
make you work longer,” said she. ‘Get in, and you shall find that the 
swing stands in a good situation; that is to say, if you are not afraid of 
the gallows,” she added, as she made room for me. 

“For your sake, I would not shun even the gallows,” said I, as I 
sprang up. 

The swing went at full speed ; it was pleasant to be carried thus over 
the tops of the trees, and behold the earth as if stretched out beneath 
one’s feet. I felt as if in heaven. I was flying in the air with an angel. 

“ How delightful this is!” I cried, throwing my arm round Hanné’s 
waist. 
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“What! to be on a gallows? But pray hold on by the rope, cousin, 
and not by me. Now let us get down—we have had enough of this 
pastime.” 

“JT have an earnest prayer to make to you, dear Hanné,” I said, 
seizing her hand. “ Listen to me before we leave this place. I foresee 
that the swing, at least in your recollection, will retain the name I acci- 
dentally gave it. Promise me that you will come here when you hear 


evil of me, and doubt my honour, and that you will then remember that - 


it was here I entreated you to judge leniently of the absent. Fate plays 
strange tricks with us, dear Hanne ; it throws us sometimes into tempta- 
tions which we are too weak to withstand. Promise me that you will 
not condemn me irrevocably, although appearances may be against me.” 

The lovely girl looked at me for a moment with surprise and earnest- 
ness, and then suddenly burst into an immoderate fit of laughter ; 
another moment, and my confession would have been made. 

‘‘ ] promise you,” said she, “ that I shall come here and think of you 
as well as you deserve—that is to say, if I have nothing else to do, and 
nothing else to think of. But at present I have no time to spare for 
gallows’-reflections, the bell is ringing for luncheon, and my father likes 
us to appear punctually at table.” 

Jetté did not come down to luncheon, her headache confined her to 
her room, poor girl! I felt very.sorry for her, and when I reflected that 
my principal, whose unworthy messenger I was, would torment her still 
more, my heart really grieved for her. The family were very cheerful, 
and it was long since I had been among so pleasant and sociable a little 
party. Alas! half the day was now gone, and when the other half were 

assed it would be all over with my enjoyments. 

After luncheon, cousin Thomas came to me and begged that I would 
go out with him for a few hours’ shooting, the afternoon being his time 
for exercise and amusement. I wished to be on good terms with all the 
family, and therefore accepted his invitation ; besides, I thought he might 
be in a talkative humour, and that I might be able to extract from him 
some particulars of their domestic history. We took a couple of guns and 
sallied forth. I had already become so hardened that I did not feel the 
slightest twinge of conscience at thus abusing the open-hearted confidence 
of twelve years of age. ‘‘ Give the devil an inch, and he will take an ell,” 
says the proverb. 

But cousin Thomas was too keen a sportsman to have ears for anything 
except sporting anecdotes, and I soon began to grudge the time I had 
wasted upon him. There was no help for me, however. I was in for it, 
and I had to follow him from one moor to another, removing myself every 
moment farther from his father’s abode. 

“Who is that person yonder?” I asked by mere chance, only not to 
seem quite silent. 

“Where? Oh! that is Gustav Holm,” said Thomas. ‘ He is coming, 
I dare say, from Green Moor—the very best moor in the whole neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“We must speak to him.—Mr. Holm! Mr. Holm! Good morning, 
Mr. Holm!” 

The person thus hailed stopped for a moment and then came up to 
us. I forthwith introduced myself as a newly-arrived relative of the 
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family at Court, and he cast'on me the pleasant glance with which 
one generally eyes a rival. | 3 

“‘ What sort of sport have they to-day at Green Moor ?” I asked. and 
I attacked him with questions and ‘stuck to him like a burr, though I saw 
that he would fain have got rid'of me. But that) was impossible. Mr. 
Holm was exceedingly chary of his words ; therefore, if either was a black- 

‘head, as I had been deousibea the night before, it was he rather than I. 
“T will do poor Jetté a service while I can,” thought I; and I invited 
Mr. Holm to return with us to Court. “ You visit atimy uncle’s,:I 
think,” I added; “ it strikes me that I have heard my cousin speak of 
you.” 

He grew as red as fire, poor fellow. 

“T don’t think litte Hanné will pick a quarrel with me because I beg 
you to accompany us home,”’ said I, slyly; and the Juckless lover became 
still more embarrassed. He tried to excuse himself, but I would take no 
denial; he was obliged to give way, and in triumph I brought my 
prisoner back with me. “Thomas will bear witness to the ladies. how 
much trouble I had in prevailing on you to come, and they will therefore 
the more highly appreciate your self-sacrifice,” said I. 

When we reached the gate, he tried again to negotiate for his freedom, 
but Thomas found his reluctance so amusing, that he would not: allow 
him to make his escape. Giving way at length, he exclaimed, 

“You are going to afflict your party with a tiresome addition, for I 
have a dreadful headache to-day.” 

“You will feel better when you have dined,” I replied; “and if you 
would like to have some sal volatile, you can get some from my fianeée ; 
she has a headache also to-day. There must be something in the air to 
cause it, since you are similarly affected.” 

Mr. Holm evidently writhed under my mode of treatment; and at the 
term fiancée he looked as if I had trodden heavily upon his corns. It was 
certainly very trying, but I had comfort in the background for him, 

Neither the Justitsraad nor his wife seemed to be much pleased at the 
arrival of their unexpected guest ; nevertheless, they received him politely, 
and assigned to him a place at table between them. He could not have 
demanded a more honourable seat. ‘Thomas was inexhaustible in his de- 
scriptions of Mr. Holm’s unwillingness to give himself up as a captive, 
and how clever he had been in securing him. Poor Jetté dared hardly 
look up from her plate. 

Mr. Holm ought to know that he is always welcome,” said the Justits- 
raad ; but it was evident that the remark was the result of good breeding 
rather than of any cordial pleasure he had in seeing him, 

“Very true, uncle; that is just what I said. Hanne spoke of him to 
me so highly this morning that I really became quite eager to make his 
acquaintance. ‘The friends of the family must also be my friends. I 
knew right well that Hanné would not be angry at me if I brought him 
home with me.” 

“I! What did I say ?” exclaimed Hanné, colouring deeply. “How 
can you make such an assertion? I believe... .” 

“That I am asad gossip, and never can keep to myself what I hear— 
I confess the truth of the impeachment.” 

Her parents looked at her with surprise; Jette cast an inquiring 
glance towards her, and Gustay forced a smile. Hanné was very angry, 
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but her wrath did not last long ; time was precious to me, and I speedily 
effected a reconciliation with her. 

“I do verily believe that you are not quite sober to-day, Carl,” said 
Hanné in a whisper to me, when we rose from table. 

“Truth to tell, Hanné, Iam not, but that is your fault. Why did 
you try to make me drink myself under the table last night? It is only 
a judgment from Heaven on you; those who dig a pit for other people 
often fall into it themselves.” 

‘‘ Hark ye, cousin! I am very near wishing that you had been in reality 
as stupid a nonentity as we were given to understand you were.” 

‘What if you should be taken at your word? You may get your wish 
more easily than you imagine; by this day week the transformation may 
have been brought about; see if you don’t wish me back again then.” 

Her father took my arm, and proposed adjourning to the garden with 
our cigars. I had nearly fled the field at this invitation, so much did I 
dread a téte-d-téte with him; nothing on earth could have detained me 
but the expected secret meeting with Jetté, whose good genius I was to 
be. I felt that I eould almost rather have faced his Satanie Majesty himself 
at that moment, had the choice between the two companions been mine; 
but what was I todo? There was nothing for it but to accompany my 
host quietly. 

‘Listen, my son,” said the old gentleman, when we had exhausted 
our first cigars; “I cannot say I am much pleased at your having 
brought that Mr. Holm back with you. He is a very respectable young 
map, but . . . . Why should we encumber ourselves with him? .. . - 
To speak out, yow should have been the last person to have brought him 
to this house.” 

“I! Howso? I really had planned to make him one of my most 
intimate friends. Hanné said so much in his favour.” 

‘‘Hanné does not care a straw for him—she is only a child.” 

“A child! and on the 12th of November she will be seventeen years 
old! No, no, uncle, girls give up thinking themselves children when 
they arrive at ten years of age.” 

*‘ But I tell you, Hanné does not care in the least for him; nor does 
he for her.” | 

*‘ Very well, uncle, so much the better, for there is no sort of danger 
then in his coming here.” 

*‘Danger! Oh! I don’t look upon him as at all dangerous ; but I 
can’t bear to see him looking so woe-begone.” 

“T shall soon enliven him. Only leave him to me, and you will see 
that he shall become quite gay. I will take him in hand if he can come 
here every day.” 

” Confound the fellow! I must just tell you plainly out then—he is 
a great admirer of Jetté. Do you understand me now ?” 

** May I ask how you know that, sir ?”’ 

“ How I know that? .... Well... . No matter how. Suffice 
it to say, I know it. Jette cannot endure him, that I know also; but 
his sighs might make some impression on her, so it were better that he 
Kept entirely away. Besides, if he gets no encouragement, his fancy 
wes ag out. Don’t you agree with me that he had better not come 

“I can’t call it a sin to be in love with Jetté, for I am so myself; she 
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is a girl that it would be impossible not to admire. If we were to drivé 
away one who was guilty of admiring her, we should be compelled 
at last to live as hermits.’ i. 

“ What the devil, nephew! Do you say all this—you, who are to be 
_ her future husband ?” : - 

** One must be somewhat liberal, uncle—one must seem not to observe 
everything. Suspicion does a great deal of harm, and jealousy would 
only encourage the evil. Jetté shall find me as gentle asa lamb. Be- 
sides, you have assured me that she cannot endure him.” 

“ Well! ... . Perhaps she does not exactly hate him... . she 
has no particular fault to find with him . . . . but he embarrasses her 
. - » he embarrasses her . . . and when a person embarrasses one . . .” 
The good man had got into a dilemma, and he was not able to get out 
of it; so he stopped short. 

“Oh! that will pass off when she accustoms herself to see him. It is 
a great misfortune to let oneself be embarrassed by the presence of 
others; really, after a time this would lead one to become a misanthrope 
—a hater of one’s species.” 

The Justitsraad looked at me with astonishment, while he replied : 

“I wish you had not gone on your travels; I fear your morality 
has suffered not a little in consequence. I hardly knew you again, you 
are so much changed. You are not like the same mers We eleven 
years ago, was such a quiet, bashful boy. And your father, who con- 
stantly wrote that you were not the least altered, he must scarcely recog- 
nise you himself.” 

‘‘ That is very probable, uncle, for I hardly know myself again. But 
travelling abroad is sure always to make some little change in people.” 

“ It must have been Berlin that has done the mischief, and made such 
a transformation in you; for the letters your father sent me, which you 
had written from Vienna, did not in the slightest degree lead me to 
imagine that you had become such a hair-brained, thoughtless fellow.” 

“True enough it is that I am thoughtless and hair-brained, but, be- 
lieve me, I have never been guilty of any deliberate wrong. I know I 
am too often carried away by the impulse of the moment, and too often 
forget what may be the consequences.” 

**Qne must make some allowance for youth,” replied the old gentle- 
man. “So it was at Berlin you studied folly in all its branches—~ 
Berlin, which I had always believed to be a most correct and a 
city, whither one might send a young man without the least risk! Well, 
well! let us consign to oblivion all the pranks you mugt have played to 
have been metamorphosed from a milksop to a madcap. We must all 
sow our wild oats some time or other, and I hope you have sown yours, 
and are done with them.” 

‘‘ No, indeed, I fear not ; on the contrary, I feel that I am in the 
midst of that period ; but I promise you that it shall soon be over, and 
that then nothing shall tempt me to such follies. As to youthful im- 
prudence, if it be not carried too far, I shall rely upon your indulgence. 
Will you not wink a little at it, and let your kind, generous heart plead 
for me when your reason might condemn me ?” 

“ You are a queer fellow, nephew, and a wild one, I fear; byt it is 
not possible to be angry with you.” 

“ Would to Heaven that you may always be inclined to entertain such 
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friendly feelings towards me!” I replied, as I pressed his hand. There 
was good reason for my. bespeaking his indulgence; it would be amply 
required the very next day. 

. I skilfully managed to bring the subject back to Gustav Holm, and 
soon perceived that he had really nothing to say against him. Holm’s 
position was good in all respects, and the old gentleman would have 
considered him a very good match for one of his daughters, if he had not 
had another project in his head. But he had set his heart so entirely on 
the family alliance, that he could not admit the idea of any other. In 
res years there had been time for it to become deeply rooted in his 
mind. 

When we sought, the rest of the party, we found them all standing 
ie bog swing, . Hamné was. busy attaching a piece of paper to one of 
the poles. 

“What are you doing there, child ?” asked her father. 

“It is Carl’s name which I am. putting on the gallows, as a well- 
deserved punishment for -all the follies of which he has been guilty in 
word and deed to-day,” she replied, continuing heremployment. ‘Only 
think, he disgraced my swing by pretending to mistake it for a gallows. 
So there stands his name;.and there it shall stand, to his eternal shame 
and reproach, and in ridicule of him when he is gone. We must have 
something to recal him to our recollection.” 

“ Nemesis,” thought I, “ already!’’. I was as much moved inwardly, 
as the worthy emperor, Charles V., must have been when he witnessed 
his own funeral. Humph! no one likes jesting about such serious 
matters. Who knows in what it might. end ? 

We amused ourselves with swinging—we chattered nonsense, or dis- 
coursed gravely—we sauntered about, all. together or in groups by turns. 
Hanné was the life of the party, and by degrees every one seemed to 

e of her gaiety. Even Jette talked more. I had seized on the un- 
appy lover, and held him fast by the arm, in the charitable intention of 
bringing him near his lady-love, without any one’s remarking his prox- 
imity to her; but the over-cautious girl avoided us, and Gustav himself 
had not courage to begin a conversation on different subjects. I was 
quite distressed about them, poor things. “ We must try what can be done 
in the wood,” thought I; ‘there are paths enough in it, the party will 
become more scattered, and I shall then be able to manage perhaps to 
get them into some secluded spot.” But our progress was arrested by a 
servant, who came to announce that some visitors had arrived. 

Visitors! At that word my ears tingled as if all the blood in my body 
had jrushed up into them. Visitors! I felt sure they would be betrayers 
—they would be persons who either knew me, or the real cousin, and then 
good-by to my tneognito—good-by to the secret interview! What would 
become of it when I had to take to flight ? 

“Visitors! How very tiresome,” exclaimed Hanné. The servant 
mentioned a name unknown to me ; that, as it appeared, of a family in the 
neighbourhood. I was not acquainted with them—but the cousin, my 
other self. ..... 

“Visitors !” I exclaimed, in dismay. ‘Do I know them? Will any- 
hody have the great kindness to tell me if they are acquainted with me ?” 

They all laughed, and assured me that I was not acquainted with them. 
It was @ family who had only lately settled in the neighbourhood, having 
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exchanged a property in Jutland for one in Zealand, and with whom they 
were themselves but slightly acquainted. I recovered my spirits, and we 
turned our steps back towards the house. Gustav seized the opportunity 
to make his escape, the Justitsraad made no effort to detain tin, and I 
was too much occupied with my own affairs to trouble myself at that mo- 
ment about those of other people. The poor dear Jutland family had 
made.a most unreasonable visit. 

I thanked Heaven that I had never seen them before; and I cannot 
say that I should feel any regret at never beholding them more. They were 
a set of tiresome bores, who deprived me of the brightest afternoon of my 
life, and took the evening also; so that I had reason not to forget them 
ina hurry. My cousins had to amuse the silly daughters, the elder indi- 
viduals on both sides discoursed together, and it fell to my share to enter- 
tain the son and his tutor. I looked a hundred times at my watch; I 
foretold that we were going to have thunder and lightning, and rain in 
torrents—in short, I left no stone unturned to' ret rid of them early—but 
to no avail; J only reaped jeers and bantering from Hanné for my pains ; 
and when, at length, they seemed themselves to think it expedient to go, 
she pressed them to stay longer, only to annoy me, and was mischievous 
enough to say, * You surely will not refuse my cousin his first request to 
you,” thereby, as it were, making me pronounce my own doom. It was 
enough to put one into a rage. 

We went to supper with all due formality, and for the first time I 
remembered that it was my duty to offer my arm to Jetté. She accom- 
panied me like a lamb led to the sacrificial altar, and took the earliest 
opportunity of informing me that her headache had not yet left her. 
Headache is an absolute necessity for ladies; I do not know what they 
would do if no such thing as headache existed. 

It was not possible to utter a word which could not be overheard by 
the tutor, who sat on the other side of her; at length it occurred to me 
to engage him in a conversation with Hanné, and with some difficulty I 
managed to do this. But fate had no compassion on me that evening. 
Presently I heard my real name pevsicindda by the father of the family. 
who were visiting us; I felt as much shocked and alarmed as if he had 
shouted “‘ Seize that thief!” I had nearly dropped my fork. 

‘“‘ He is a most respectable man, I can assure you; I recommend you 
to send all your corn to him; he is very fair in his dealings. I have 
known him for a long time.” 

It was of my father he was speaking. 

‘¢] shall consider about it,” said the Justitsraad; “I do not know the 
house myself. And he has a son, you say. Is the son a partner ?” 

“It was intended that he should be,” said my personal enemy, “ but 
he is such asad scamp, that I think the father will hardly venture to take 
him into partnership. He played such foolish, wild pranks at home, that 
he was sent to Hamburg, but he did not go on a bit better there, as I 
have heard.” 

‘I am sorry for the poor father,” said the Justitsraad. 

“A good character is valuable,” thought I. ‘ Here is the second time 
to-day that my name has been stigmatised. Now, both my person and 
my name are contraband at Court. Cruel fate!” I became quite 
silent—willingly would I also have taken refuge in a headache ; there was 
enough to give me one, at any rate; and I took leave in the coldest and 
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most distant manner of the party who had prolonged their visit on my 


account. 
“ come and see us soon with your betrothed,” said the old wretch 
<u iatnenthes ites sven diamaten. 

It was with difficulty that I kept my temper, and poor Jetté seemed 
also to be on thorns. 

“What nice people they are!” exclaimed Hanne ; “ the daughters have 
promised me to come here at least twice a week. But you were quite 
silent and stupid this evening, cousin.” 

“It was what you wished me to be in the morning,” I replied; “I only 
conducted myself according to your desire.” 

“Let me always find you so obedient. Good night! To-morrow I shall 
command you to be gay again. That becomes you best, after all.” She 
held out her pretty little hand as a token of reconciliation. 

“ And I beg of you to come into the grove to-morrow morning, after 
breakfast ; I wish very much to have a little private conversation with 

ou,” whispered Jetté, almost in tears, as I kissed her hand. She could 
hardly bring herself to pronounce the words; I saw what a pang it cost 
her. A warm pressure of her hand was my only reply ; she little knew 
how friendly my feelings were towards her. 

‘*‘ So my adventures are not finished even with this day,” said I to my- 
self, as I opened a little of the window in my room; “shall I make up 
my mind to this delay, or shall I take myself off at once? What! leave 
poor Jetté im the lurch ? Yet how can | help her? What is the use of 
my remaining longer here ?—I shall but entangle myself still more deeply 
in a net of untruth, which will bring me into disgrace. Have I not had 
warnings enough—the gallows scene—my Hamburg reputation, and the 
many uneasy moments I have passed to-day ? I am vexed and annoyed 
this evening ; it will cost me less, therefore, perhaps, to recover my freedom 
to-night than to-morrow night; another day with Hanné will only make 
me feel the separation still more acutely. Then, in case of a discovery, 
how shall I excuse this prolonged mystification? By confessing my love 
for Hanné ?—a pretty apology, to be sure! But am I really in love with 
her? Jin love! and if I were, what would be the result ? Is it at all 
likely that the Justitsraad would give his daughter to an impertinent 
puppy, who had made her acquaintance first by such an unwarrantable 
trick—to a ‘sad scamp’ who had only made himself remarkable by his 
wild pranks? Or—shall I climb up yon tree, perch myself like a singing- 
bird before Jetté’s window, make my confession to her, and then start on 
my pedestrian journey? Or—shall I go to bed, and let to-morrow take 
care of itself? I will consult my buttons—I will try my fate by them. 
Let me see: I will. ... I will not .... Iwill... . I will go to 
bed... . Aha! I am to go to bed—chance has so decided it for me. 
But to go to bed in love! that such a catastrophe should happen to me! 
I had thought it was quite foreign to my nature ; however, here I am, up 
to my ears in love. Ah! why was that little fairy, Hanné, so bewitch- 
ing ? why were the whole family so frank and pleasant? It was all 
their own fault; they forced the cousinship upon me. Heaven knows I 
came to them quite innocent of nefarious designs—fast asleep and snoring 
~~perfectly honourable. .. . A propos of honour, let me close the 
window ; what Gustav and Jetté have to talk about is nothing to me—it 
would be very indelicate to play the listener—wounding to my better 
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feelings. My better feelings! I can’t help laughing at the idea of 
being inconvenienced by any symptoms of iat or delicate, a 
better feelings. It is my cursed levity and folly that lead me astray; after 
all, there are honesty and uprightness in me, au fond, and my heart is in 
its right place. I will no longer be the slave of caprice and impulse. I 
will be something better than a mere madcap; and here, even here, they 
shall learn to speak of me with respect... .. Ah! it will be a con- 
founded long time, however, before I can teach them that ... . and 
- + » « in the mean time, I positively am in love.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, I betook myself to my couch, and 
closed my eyes, at the same time burying my ears in my mg not to 
overhear any portion of the discourse which was to be carried on about 
one o'clock in the morning on the outside of my window, and also the 
sooner to dream of Hanne. I succeeded in both, for I heard or saw 
nothing whatsoever of the two unfortunate lovers, and I dreamed of Hanné 
the livelong night. The morning was far advanced, when Thomas 
thrust his head into my room, and rated me for being as heavy a slumberer 
as one of the seven sleepers ;—the little wretch! 1 was at that moment 
swinging with Hanné, and would have given the wealth of the East India 
Company to have been permitted to end my dream undisturbed. 

When I entered the breakfast-room they were all at table. Jetté 
looked very pale, but she allowed that her headache was better, though 
she said she still felt far from well. Hanné and her father teazed me un- 
mercifully about the visitors of the day before, who had put me so much 
out of humour; and about my predictions of a thunderstorm wherewith I 
endeavoured to drive them away. ‘But you are quite an ignoramus in 
regard to the weather, cousin, that I perceived,” said Hanne. “TI shall 
present you with a barometer on your birthday, so that you may not make 
such mistakes again as that of yesterday evening. Which is the im- 
portant day ?” 

“It is quite old-fashioned to keep birthdays, Hanné; that custom has 
been long since exploded,” said I, “and therefore I am not going to tell 

ou.” 

*‘ But we are very old-fashioned people here, and you will be expected 
to do as we do in respect to keeping birthdays. First, let me refresh 
your memory. When is my bi y °” 

“ On the 12th of November you will be seventeen years of age.” 

“Right. And Jetté’s? How old will she be her next birthday ?” 

It was a trying examination, but it was well deserved ; why had I not 
taken myself off the night before, when I could so well have made my 
escape ? 

«Come, begin ; tell us Jetté’s birthday, and my father’s, and my 
mother’s ? Let us have them all at once. Now we shall see whether 
you are skilled in your almanack.” 

*‘ Are you seriously bent on this examination? Do you fancy I have 
forgotten one of them?” I asked, in an offended tone. “I will not 
answer such questions.” 

This was one way of escaping. When do people most easily take 
offence ? Answer: When they are in the wrong. 

“ T see how it is,” said Hanné; “as it annoys you to be asked if you 
are betrothed, it probably annoys you to be expeeted to remember the 


birthday of her to whom you are engaged, Only think,” she added, - 
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addressing the rest of the party, “‘he does not weat his betrothal-ring, 

betatisé ‘he does not ‘like ‘answering any question to which his having it 

on his.finger might give rise. As if it were a question of conscience.” 

" we B6tt ‘tay be, sometimes,” I replied, “ But since questioning is the 

orlér Of thie Gay, I beg to ask why you wear that little ring on your finger ?” 

—_ Tver fait pertinent curiosity,” said the little devil, colouring 

Up'to ‘the véry roots of ‘her jhair, She seemed very much vexed, an 

SM aay Wig Cet oP ob SEPT 

- Ce NOW Bow childeen ten you never agree ?” said the Justitsraad. 

#Yoil two willbe getting ‘into quarrels every moment, that I foresee; 

you resemble gach. other too much; it is from the absolute similarity be- 

tween you ‘that you cannot be in peace.” leg 

“ You flatter” iné" very much, uncle,” said I; “would that it were 
really so.” 

“] say nothing of the kind,” cried Hanné ; “I beg to decline the 
compliment. Gentlemen full 6f whims aré-my aversion. But, happily 
for both of us, you are not engaged tome. Jetté is much too good—she 
will put up with your, kad habits,” 

Jetté smiled kindly to her, and that seemed immediately to appease her 
wrath. She ran to her sister,dsissed her, and:said: “For your sake I will 
bear with him; but believe me, you will not make an endurable husband 
of him if you do not begin in‘time ‘to drive his caprices out of him. He 
should be accustomed to do as he is bid, and answer the questions that 
Ore put to him.” = | 

Both Jetté-and myself turned our faces away to cenceal our confusion. 

Hanné held out fier bend tome. “Do you repent of your sins?” 

“* With my whole ‘heart.” 

“Will you ‘beg pardon, and promise henceforth to be better ?” 

* Yes. J eonfess that I am a great sinner, but I humbly beg pardon, 
and will try to do better in future.’’ So:saying, I\pressed a long, long 
‘kiss'on her hand; I'could hardly get my lips away from it. 

**So—that is enough. “Now go and beg Jetté’s pardon, because you 
have been naughty .in her presence; and,” she added, ‘kiss her hand 
prettily.” 

T did ‘so. 

“Very well.. But I don’t think you have ever kissed her as your be- 
trothed yet.. Let me see:you go through that ceremony, aearete too.” 
Poor Jett became crimson at this challenge, which did not in the least 

embarrass ‘me. 

I felt that it was going a little too far, but what could I do? Dear 
reader! I was compelled to kiss the young lady—do not judge of me too 
severely because I did it. But I obeyed the command in as formal a 
manner as possible ; it was scarcely a kiss, yet it burned on my lips like 
fire; as to hive it burned my conscience—well, I will say nothing of that. 

“ He is really quite timid.” exclaimed Hanné, who stood by with her 
hands folded, watching the performance of her command ; “I did not 
expect such an assured young gentleman to be so ceremonious ; one would 
think it were his first essay !’ 

“ And ae being now restored and sealed,” said the Justitsraad, “‘I 
hope it will bea Christian, a universal, and an eternal peace, both for the 
present and the future; that is to say, at least till you fall out again. 
- And in order that such may not be the case for a few hours, we will leave 
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the ladies, nephew, and pay a visit to the new horse I bought the other 
day. We shall see if you are as good a judge of horses as you are of the 
ery theatricals.” 

“You really should give poor Carl some peace,” said my considerate 
aunt; “you will make hey uite tired of us all. One saci upon cate- 
chising him as to dates, another as to his veterinary knowledge—there is 
only wanting that I should attack him about culinary lore. You shall 
not be so plagued by them, Carl; as to the horse, it was my husband’s 
own choosing ; and if you should not instantly discover, by looking at its 
teeth, that it is young and handsome, and has every possible good quality, 
you will be called an ignoramus.” 

“‘ Any how he may be called that,” said Hanné; “ but I forgot, peace 
has been proclaimed, so let my words be considered as unspoken,” 








Ballads from English Wistorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


IL.—DUNSTAN. 


Tue Monastery of Glastonbury, where the famous Dunstan passed his youth, and of 
which he was subsequently Abbot, had the highest repute of any of the early religious 
houses: Joseph of Arimathea, the legend taught, had founded that holy fane in the 
Isle of Avalon, and there was said to lie buried Arthur, last of the British monarchs. 
The romance which hung about that wondrous prince took a fast. hold on the boy 
Dunstan, and he was even accused in his earlier years of a too t proficiency in 
weird legend and magical song. He was himself a poet, painter, sculptor, and musician; 
and amongst numerous miracles ascribed to him at this period, we are told that the 
strain would burst forth from his harp without touch of hand. In his youth he was 
betrothed to a beautiful maiden, but his uncle, Athelm, persuaded him with difficulty to 
become a monk. A disease that seized upon him about this time seems to have been 
taken as a heavenly warning, and determined him on a life of asceticism. He built a cell 
by the side of the chureh, in which he enclosed himself; it was five feet long and two 
and a half wide, and only rose four feet above the ground. In this sepulchre he abode, 
fasting to the point of starvation, denying himself needful rest, and constantly working 
at his forge when not employed at prayer. 

His fame spread far and wide, and he was invited to court by the superstitious 
Edmund: neither from him, nor from his successor, Edred, however, would Dunstan 
have accepted any dignity, had not St. Peter and St. Paul both visited him in a vision, 
and desired his apostolic society. He was then successively appointed Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, Bishop of Worcester, and Archbishop of Canterbury. His cruelty, deceit, and 
arrogance, from that time, were without bounds, although, according to the monkish 
chroniclers, his life was irradiated down to its last moments by a succession of the most 
brilliant miracles. 


In the Abbey that Joseph founded, And listing the mystic music, 

Rich Joseph of the tomb, And seeing more than seems; 
There abode a rare young scholar, Foretold by the fire from Heaven 

A light in the days of gloom ; That lit Dame Cyndrith’s torch, 
Where Arthur the prince lies buried, | While yet in her side she bare him 

In Isle of Avalon Through good St. Michael’s porch ; 
(If he do, indeed, lie buried, Divinely mark’d in his boy 

Nor hath to Elfland gone!), Was Dunstan watched of all 
There abode a rare young poet, On the pinnacled roof at midnight, 
Dreaming his golden dreams, Led by an angel tall, 
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And uplift by his shining pinions 
To Sh eager 

(Nor yet were his young limbs shattered), 
From to : 


And melody’s magic master, _ 
Was sweetest urse poured 

From the lute and the harp of Dunstan, 
Though he ne’er touch’d a chord! 

Betrothed to a beauteous maiden— 
Whose fate was his above, 

Whom Heaven hath giv’n its glory, 
And Earth had giv’n its love? 

But Athelm the priest, his uncle, 
He told him bitter lies, 

And music, and song, and the maiden 
Grew sin in Dunstan’s eyes, 

And he work’d, and wak’d, and fasted 
Like wild cat in his hole, 

And harden’d his heart to all men 
That he might save his soul. 

His treasure was giv’n to the Temple, 
His life was giv’n to the Lord, 

And he strove with the foul Fiend sharply 
In thought, and deed, and word ; 

But the more did the foul Fiend conquer, 
The more the monk defied, 

For he turn’d against the mortal 
His own fell weapon, Pride ; 

And on whomsoever it falleth, 
The wound doth soon or late, 

Or gangrene into cruelty, 
Or fester into hate ! 

At court of the murder’d Edmund, 
At monk-rid Edred’s court, 

Was the voice of the Hermit vaunty, 
And high his mien and port ; 

His crozier was sway’d like sceptre, 
And ruled with royal might ; 

And “ the king and the king’s commander” 
Was great St. Dunstan hight. 

But lo! when the graceful Edwy, 

_ The prince that had no peer, 

Was crown’d in his wedded beauty, 
And all the earls were there ; 

When the great carouse was deepest, 
And loudest swell’d the song, 

And the king had withdrawn in silence 
From out that roaring throng 

To the bride of his heart, Elgiva— 
More dear to youth than all— 

Or pride of the council-chamber, 
Or joy of banquet hall— 

Did Dunstan and Bishop Odo 
Break in upon their love, 

And make prey of the guiltless maiden, 
As hawks make prey of dove ; 

They sear’d with their red-hot irons 


(Cruel cankers of the Rose !) 
| The dainty, delicate beauties 

That bloom’d for none of those, 
They bare her away from her lover, 

ever to see him more ; 

They set her alone and friendless, 

A slave, on foreign shore ; 
And when time, with its gentle healing, 
~~ cured = of the brand, 

ove, with its piteous i 
Led her to English ~— 
They murder’d the fair Elgiva 
With tortures foul and iell :-— 
So far had St. Dunstan travelled 
Through Pride, his road to Hell! 
Now the Abbot was made Archbishop 
When Edwy had been slain, 

And he thronéd Edgar and Edward, 
That he himself might reign ; 

As he ruled over prince and people, 
He ruled o’er bishop and priest ; 

And woe, and the wrath of Heaven, 
On whom might dare resist ! 

So subtle he grew in his daring, 
So fix’d on that he would, 

He made that a voice spoke for him 
From Christ’s own holy rood ; 

He stood in the Witenagemot, 
His foes were in their place, 

He pray’d for a sign of anger, 

€ pray’d for cape of grace, 

And, straight, split the floor asunder, 
And clove in twain the wall, 

And the Saint was left with his people, 
The rest were whelméd all! 

"T'was the last deed of St. Dunstan, 
The Primate of the land, 

As he crown’d the boy of Edgar 
With rude, insulting hand, 

To curse, in his bitter spirit, 
His country and his king: 

** May the sin of thy wicked mother, 
Child, to thy death-day cling, 

And such evil fall to the English, 
In blood, and wrath, and gui 

As never crush’d heart and homestead 
Since first they touched this isle !” 


Now, alas! for the pride of Priesthood, * 
Alas! for lust of sway, 

And far better had that young Student 
Trod on Dame Nature’s way, 

And the harp and the lute had cherish’d, 
And maiden fair had won, 

And been laid with the good Prince Arthur 
In Isle of Avalon. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


ViL.—Sainre-Bevve. 


THERE are more romance writers and poets who have turned historians 
er critics, than critics or historians who have taken to poetry and romance 
writing. So asserts, safely enough, M. Nisard;* who supports his asser- 
tion by instancing, from among his literary compatriots, the case of M. 
Sainte-Beuve, the author of a romance brimful of imagination, and of 
poems romantic in staple and charming in sound, but turning from these 
pursuits to the task of elaborating a history of the austerest of Christian 
societies ;} while M. Rémusat keeps locked up'in his desk the drama of 
that same Abélard (though the salons rave about its beauties) whom he 
has treated at large and in detail in the form of history ;—and then 
again M. Prosper Merimée, onced evoted to “‘ The Etruscan Vase,” and 
“‘ Columba,” is now employed on archeological memoirs. “ We shall 
perhaps see,” M. Nisard conjectures, “other desertions from the camp of 
imagination to that of ‘ utility ;’ but I have yet to learn that those who 
rank the first in works of history or of criticism, MM. Thiers, Cousin, 
Thierry, Mignet, Villemain, Guizot, have any thought of becoming poets 
or romance writers.” As poet and romancer M. Sainte-Beuve is next to 
unknown in England : his reputation, however, speeding and spreading, 
as critical essayist, ma entitle him to wear that incognito passing well. 
It is best to know the part or parts of a man, if we are to know 
him at all; and the best parts of this man of song, story, and essay, are 
not displayed in the two first, but eminently | pre-eminently in the 
last—the essai, the éloge, the ait littéraire. 

The subject of M. Sainte-Beuve’s romance, “ Volupté,” is, the feud 
between the senses and the will. The story is simple, with what Gustave 
Planche calls a “ lofty moral :” the destiny of the hero, Amaury, if hero 
he be in whom heroism is not, is blighted by his own irresolution. 
“‘ Devoted, early in life, to pleasures of easy purchase, he enervates and 
corrupts his nature therein ; and, when he seeks within himself the power 
of loving and willing, it is beyond his reach.” He involves the destiny 
of three women, without accomplishing his own ; these three being the 
young Amélie de Linier, meek and unaspiring as regards herself, but 
ambitious and exigent on behalf of the man to whom she will confide her 
heart,—Madame de Couaén, melancholy and foreboding, bestowing and 
requiring unreserved devotion,—and Madame de R , a light-hearted 
coquette, introduced apparently rather by way of relief to the other two 
ladies, and so to elucidate Amaury’s character (or want of it), than for 
any distinctive charm or merit of her own. ‘The crisis of the tale turns 
on the meeting together of the fair trio, “as it fell upon a day,” the 
understanding they come to, one with another, and the effect it has on 
the not very masculine waverer, who has made them and himself un- 








* “De la Critique et de la Destinée des Ouvrages Contemporains.” 
T Port-Royal. 
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happy. ‘“‘Heflies, in a religious terror, from these three blighted flowers 
—blighted by the breath of his aimless love.” He enters the priesthood, 
and is forthwith summoned to assister aux derniers moments of Madame 
de Couaén, his best-beloved of the three, and whose death causes him, as 
seasonable penance, the 


Pang more sharp than all. 


The lyric poetry of M. Sainte-Beuve has been divided into two periods, 
very distinct from each other, without being contradictory. In what he 
published under the xom de plume of Joseph Delorme, he “ seems to be 
oceupied rather with the mechanism of the versification than with the 
inner thought itself ;’’ labouring to reproduce all the measures essayed by 
Baif, Ronsard, and Dubellay, at the revival of poetry in France ; while, 
in the ‘ Consolations,” on the contrary, the “moral element has com- 
pletely separated itself from questions of rhythm, cesura, and rhyme.” 
Of ‘Joseph Delorme,” M. Sainte-Beuve himself remarks in his latest 
notice of Chateaubriand, when referring to the narrative the latter gives 
us of his early days in England, his melancholy musings in scenes 
retired, and the “ humble consolations” of his miserable life, as a Werther 
or a Réne of the faubourgs: ‘Si j’osais prendre un nom qui résumat 
toute ma pensée, je dirais qu'il y a du Joseph Delorme dans ce Chateau- 
briand primitif: ce que j’ai voulu en effet dans Joseph Delorme, g’a été 
dtintroduire dans la poésie frangaise un exemple d’une certaine naiveté 
souffrante et douloureuse,”* M. Planche, who descries a relationship 
between the poetry of Sainte-Beuve and our “Lake School,” says, that 
the former, like the author of Laodamia, loves to celebrate in his melo- 
dious hymns the episodes of domestic life; and elsewhere describes the 
*‘ Consolations,” poetically considered, as very closely allied to the poetry 
of Wordsworth—the French poet resembling the Bard of Rydal mainly 
in his habit of ennobling the most common subjects and ordinary incidents 
of daily life, rather by the thought and feeling with which he invests, 
than the expression with which he adorns them.t . 

Some of M. Sainte-Beuve’s admirers, more exacting and sanguine, 
perhaps, than ealmly and clearly discerning, impute it to him, as a piece 
of self-injustice, that he should spend on feailleton fragments the time he 
might better employ on some independent and harmonious whole. To 
these we may call to mind M, Cuvillier Fleury’s apology for the feuilleton 
and its most foremost factors. Parlons franchement, says he: how many 
critics can you tell me of, critics of name and influence, whose books 
(Zivres) have put their feutlletons out of mind? And, after asking what 
there is remaining of La Harpe, but the “ Cours de Littérature,”—what 





* Note to the essay, “Chateaubriand : Anniversaire du Génie du Christia- 
nisme,” in the Moniteur, April 17, 1854. 

+ Planche: “ Portraits Littéraires,” IT. (Lettre & M. Victor Hugo.) 

t “Iam aware tliat the ‘ Consolations’ have been charged with too near a re- 
semblance to prose. I am aware, also, that to some minds, habituated of old to 
the pomp of the Alexandrine, these familiar confessions appear almost trifling. 
But this, I believe to be rather the effect of surprise, than the symptom of posi- 
tive dissatisfaction. A like disdain would be manifested for 2 Hobbema, by a 
man all whose previous art studies had been confined to Claude Lorraine.”— 
Planche's Review of Sainte-Beuve, 1834. (Reprinted in the “ Portraits Litt¢- 
raires,” I. pp, 267—289.) 
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of Dussault, but his “ Annales Littéraires,"°—what of Geoffroy, but-his 
“Cours de Littérature Dramatique,"——-M. Fleury wong inquires : 
‘‘ Savez-vous beaucoup de gros volumes qui vaillent ces feuilles légéres, 
ces rapides causeries jetées & la foule ? Est-ce parson roman de Volupté 
ue M. Sainte-Beuve sera célébre chez nos dertiiers nevetx, comme’ il 
i’est aujourd’hui par ses Portraits Littéraires?”’* Never believe it. If 
the derniers neveux of Messieurs Fleury, Sainte-Beuve and Co({-ayals), 
read nothing by the author of ‘*Volupté” and of the “ Consolations,” 
save and except that voluptuous fiction and those consolatary lyrics, they 
are like to be slenderly acquainted with their ancestor. “They will know 
and prize him by sections of his Literary Portraits and Monday chit-chats, 
or not at all. 3 | 
It must be owned that English readers accustomed ‘to peruse (in the 
letter of the term) and appreciate (in the true spirit of the phrase) the 
highest specimens of our own current. criticisms—the philosophical 
reviews that appear from time to time in our trimestrial, monthly, and 
(not unseldom) weekly and daily periodicals—may be excused, supposing 
them to approach M. Sainte-Beuve with expectations suggested by such 
a preliminary course at home, if they incline to form, pretty early in 
their intercourse with him, the comparative (though in other sense 
positive) conviction, that, in respect of critical originality, depth, and 
power, he is by no means an over-mastering genius. ough com- 
mencing his career as a poet, he has been complained of as showing little 
poetry in his criticisms, which have been pronounced singularly deficient 
in those subtleties and niceties which distinguish a poet’s appreciation of 
his art. His taste, moreover, is questioned ; and his fondness for dwell- 
ing upon the merits of mediocrity has been sarcastically accounted for 
upon Hazlitt’s principle, that the style of poetry which a man deliberately 
writes, that, and that only, will he praise. Now the very converse of 
this is affirmed by that commonly severe judge, M. Planche,—long re- 
garded in France as a very martinet in his critical demands and dis¢i- 
pline. He avers, that before Sainte-Beuve’s day, French criticism, where 
it was not learned nor acrimonious, was little more than a common-place 
grinding of precepts and formulz, the sense of which had escaped, in the 
hands that used them,—and that to Sainte-Beuve is due the honour of 
having “introduced poetry into criticism,” What is poetry? may be 
asked of the conflicting witnesses; and thereupon issue be joined, Or 
possibly, M. Sainte-Beuve’s detractors may object to say what it ts, but 
offer to show, then and there, by a pregnant present instance, what it is 
not. The stress that is laid, again, by panegyrists, on the charm, and 
fluency, and finish of his style, fails to convince—but que voulez-vous / 
for, as the adage goes, there’s no convincing—some people. It has been 
said that women, when they write, usually imitate men, which is to be 
regretted, because not only do they spoil their own style, but commonly 
select very bad models: on the other hand, there are men who sedulously 
imitate the writing of women—and this, it is alleged, M. Sainte-Beuve 
does always. ‘He is coquettish, epigrammatic, and delicate; fall of 
happy turns, charming phrases, and what Balzac,” another imitator of 





* Cuvillier Fleury: “ Nouvelles Etudes Historiques et Littéraires.” 1855, 
April—voL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXIV. 2k 
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the feminine style,* “ would call ‘ adorable affectations,’—a style always 
conscious, even when seemingly most at ease.” If his own style is not 
perfection, it is not from want of study, observation, and “ comparative 
anatomy,” on his part, of the style of others. One of the first things 
that strike his readers, is the attention he bestows on characteristics and 
nuances of composition, in the authors he is reviewing. How the Abbé 
Bernis employs words that savour of the jargon of the boudoirs of Bellevue 
or of Babiole,t écaniller, trigauder, briler la chandelle par les deux 
bouts, &c. How Gui Patin wrote “ un Frangais bien peu élégant, méme 
a sa date,” }—though the critic elsewhere allows Gui to have “|’expres- 
sion pittoresque, inattendue, la comparaison voyante.’’ How the amanu- 
enses employed by Sully, when dictating his Memoirs, made use of 
“phrases” difficult to cite, so long are they, so digressive and paren- 
thetical: ‘les phrases d’Homére ou celles d’Hérodote ne sont pas plus 
difficiles 8 ponctuer que les leurs.” How Mézeray’s diction bespeaks its 
recent origin, et sent encore,” so to say, “ l’arbre d’od elle a été 
cueillie.” How significant a contrast there is between the style of 
Villehardouin, who has “le tour net, simple, assez vif, la phrase courte,” 
and the paraphrase of that fine old Chronicler by Du Cange, ‘ paraphrase 
lourde et souvent enchevétree.” How the letters of Maucroix are written 
in a delicious language, fine, pure, and of the best soil in fair France : 
* que d’atticisme, a la vieille mode, dans ces jolis mots qui y sont négli- 
gemment semés!” Howthe merit of the Abbe Prévost’s style consists 
in its being so flowing, so easy, that it may be said in a manner to have 
no existence. How Gibbon wrote the French of one who has made a 
study of Montesquieu, and imitates him: “c’est du frangais correct, 
mais artificiel.”” How M. Mignet has “une maniére a lui, large, brillante, 
majestueuse, un peu carrée, éminemment faite pour la fagade et le 
frontispice.” How Topffer writes a composite et individuel style, which 
M. Sainte-Beuve avowedly relishes, in spite of its asperities and imper- 
fections—the style often to be found in those literatures which are with- 
out a capital, a metropolis, a classical or Academical guartier général— 
in which literatures the critic includes the idiosyncrasies of composition, 
indulged in according to the right of private judgment, or the might of 
rivate perverseness, by an Allemand, an Américain, ou meme un 
Anglais, either of which trio is in the habit of “user & son gre de sa 
langue :”’ whereas in France, where, says M. Sainte-Beuve, there is an 
Académie francaise, and where, above all, the nation itself is naturall 
and nationally assez académique,—where not a man comme i faut, dans 
son cercle, but talks of “taste” (as indeed they did im England, in 
Goldsmith’s time, men and women, comme ial faut or otherwise—adding 
to taste, two other well-worn and heterogeneous topics, viz., Shakspeare 
and the musical glagses)—in France, where not a grisette but, as her 
first remark, on returning her borrowed roman to the cabinet de lecture, 








* « When Balzac writes best,—that is, when he forgets his pedantry, and con- 
descends to write correctly,—he imitates the feminine style.”—Brit. and For. Rev. 
1844. 
ie Where the preliminary conferences for settling the Treaty of Versailles were 

id. 

t Gui Patin, by-the-by, himself alludes to those, méme a sa date, who “ s’éton- 
nent que mon style,” quoth Gui, “ait pu suffire & tant écrire & tout le monde 
déja [1641] par l’espace de dix ans,” &c. 
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exclaims, “C’est bien écrit,”—in France, says M. Sainte-Beuve, such a 
style as Topffer’s must needs be a very great novelty, and the success it 
has met with, an “ event.” 

As regards the critical judgments of M. Sainte-Beuve, given in the 
midst of a grande nation split into hostile camps, 


He is not now what he has been of yore; 


he is no longer “illusionised” by the spells of the romanticists, as when 
he assisted at the reunions chez Madame de Récamier, whither came 
Chateaubriand, to be, as much as madame, the cynosure of neighbourin 
eyes ;—came, saw, and conquered. He is “disillusionised” now, bi 
nothing can bring back that hour of splendour in the hues, and glory in 
the flower, of the florid romanticists’ diction. The time has come, 


When sober truth and steady sympathies, 
Offered to notice by less daring pens, 

Take firmer hold of him, and words themselves, 
Move him with conscious pleasure,* 


as an analytical dissector of words, classically selected and orthoepically 


employed, the right words in the right places. Possibly, nevertheless, 


he may at times look back with tender, partly regretful souvenirs, on the 
literary loves and alliances of early days; something in the spirit of the 
great English poet just quoted, when he further says, 


T am sad 

At thought of raptures now for ever flown ; 
Almost to tears I could sometimes be sad 
To think of, to read over, many a page, 
Poems withal of name, which at that time 
Did never fail to entrance me, and are now 
Dead in my eyes, dead as a theatre 

Fresh emptied of spectators. 





‘‘ Surely,” says Dr. Johnson, referring to Warburton’s change of taste, 
in ré Pope and poetical Popery, “ surely to think differently at different 
times of poetical merit may be easily allowed. Such opinions are often 
admitted, and dismissed, without nice examination. Who is there that 
has not found reason for changing his mind about questions of greater 
importance?”t{ Who indeed! Among which questions the radical one 
in dispute between Classical and Romantic may by some be reckoned: a 
question about which a good many, in Germany, England, and France, 
have changed, are changing, and will change, modify, qualify, their 
opinions. Not only the different men of one age, but the same man at 
different periods of his own age, find in this question a subject whereon 
to differ; in the former case, inter se, one from another; in the latter, 
a se, from himself. 

The novice who desires to better his acquaintance with French litera- 
ture, under the tutelage of a competent director—a man of intelligence, 
imagination, diffusive sympathies, and evident knowledge of the world, 
and of men (and women), as well as books—will do wisely to “go 
through with” the contributions towards such a study, offered by M. 





* Wordsworth: “ Prelude.” t Ibid. Book V. 
¢ Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
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Sainte-Beuve in his multifarious études. There is his Portrait of the 
Sixteenth Century; there are his “ Portraits des Femmes,’’ his ‘“ Por- 
traits Contemporains,” his “ Portraits Littéraires,” and the charming 
“ Causeries du Lundi.” According to M. Planche, it was reserved for 
M. Sainte-Beuve to retrace to their sources the streams of French 
poetry; to restore the genealogical tree of those national franchises 
which time and ‘the commentators had overwhelmed; to discover the un- 
known ancestors of André Chénier and Moliére; and leap over Mal- 
herbe, to reach Regnier. Add to which, that Sainte-Beuve resolved, 
and kept his resolve, to look invariably beneath the artist for the man, 
at the same time that he determined the genealogy of every name. 
**Each one of the individualities which he selects as the subject of the 
moment, becomes to him, for some weeks’’—perhaps the Monday cau- 
series limited, sometimes unduly, the available time to one week—‘“‘a 
world of predilection—a chosen atmosphere, in which his lungs expand 
and rejoice—a beloved landscape, whose minutest undulations he exa- 
mines with a curious eye—a happy river, of which he pursues the 
course and most capricious windings.’’ Each one of his studies is there- 
fore called a “true voyage of discovery” —the wanderer returning to us, 
from those adventurous readings, as from a far journey, shaking the dust 
of unfamiliar countries from his feet, and bearing in his hand the 
branches of unknown plants which he has gathered in his way. We 
must not wonder, then, M. Planche admonishes us, if, like all travellers 
into distant lands, ¢his literary voyager cries up, one after the other, the 
temples of Bombay, of Memphis, and of Athens,—and professes reli- 
gions enough to make some take him for a man of no religion at all. If 
he is inconsistent with himself, at sundry times and in divers mauners, 
at any rate he appears to be sincere and true to himself in, and through, 
and in spite of them all. 

The old poets of France, such as Marot and Ronsard, Malherbe and 
Racan, are about as little read or cared for in England, as our Surrey 
and Wyatt, Drayton and the Fletchers are in la grande nation. To 
those, however, who have a standing interest in French bards who were 
the glory of the closing Valois and opening Bourbon dynasty, or who 
seek for information concerning them, and echoes short and sweet of 
their lyric strains, a yachting cruise with M. Sainte-Beuve, in one of his 
smooth-sailing voyages of discovery, will be found pleasant and worth 
the pains. We cannot here do more than intimate his manner of dealing 
with some of the “old folks at home.” As for Malherbe, while M. 
Sainte-Beuve does not overlook his character as a trenchant, exclusive, 
growling, morose old fellow, with more than a dash of the miser and the 
cynic about him, he is careful to observe the good sense that mingles 
with his sallies, aud dominates even in his fits of pride and enthusiasm ; 
for Malherbe’s verve even, when he has any, is combined with a certain 
“‘habitude raisonnable” which, says the critic, is peculiar to the French 
people in the matter of poetry, and in confirming and strengthening 
which Malherbe had a signal share. Some one has said, with what is 
called a grain of.malice and a spark of truth, that French poetry, in the 
time of Henri Quatre, was a young lady of thirty who had already 
missed two or three marriages, and then, to escape a prolonged spinster’s 
estate, made up her mind to a match, un mariage de raison, with that 
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gentleman of fifty, M. de Malherbe. Sainte-Beuve remarks, upon. this, 
that it was not merely a marriage of reason that French poetry then 
contracted with Malherbe,—it was a marriage of honour, She, La 
Poésie francaise, found in him aman of worth and intelligence; and, a 
husband who, if he did not. overpower her with youthful raptures, at 
least gave her station and dignity. Malherbe is only known to us in 
the fall of life, so that we picture him under no other form but that of 
grey and wrinkled age; and judging him by that, it would seem as if he 
had hardly ever been young: young nevertheless he had been, and what 
it is to be young he had felt, as poets feel. For, as Sainte-Beuve asks, 
is it not he to whom we owe those delicious lines which express, as 
= in one swift but earnest sigh the first graces aud gladnesses 
of life : 

Tout le plaisir des jours est en leurs matinées ; 

La nuit est déja proche a qui passe midi. 


Malherbe’s disciple, Racan, was endowed with a degree of genius 
higher in some respects than his master; he was, both in poetry and in 
absence of mind, a true precursor of La Fontaine. His shortest pieces 
are his best; in some of his harmonious stanzas there reigns the peace of 
still country life, something beyond the mere pseudo-pastoral, or chimney- 
ornament dergeries. M. Sainte-Beuve institutes a comparison of some 
length between him and Horace. ‘ Horace, even when the country is 
his theme, is more brilliant, more laboured ; he brings to bear upon it 
that happy curiosity, that ciselure of diction which is always to be found 
in his odes, and which implies the pains of art; his manner of expressing 
himself is lively and concise, his imagery compact and polished till it 
shines again; it is bright as Parian marble, or a portico of Albano in the 
sun. Look not for this kind of thing in Racan. With him we are m 
Gaul, in Touraine, close to Maine, in a land gentle and good, but where 
not all is glitter, where ’tis not every hill that has its sparkling marble 
or its consecrated wood. Look only for genuine feeling in its fulness, for 
the calm, the assured repose of a happy life, for the ideal of a frugal but 
abundant homestead: all this breathes from out his verse, and you cannot 
but be impressed by it as you read on.”’ ‘The same inspiration may be 
traced in La Fontaine’s verses on the love of retirement (at the close of 
his “ Dream of an Inhabitant of Mogol”), and in Lamartine’s admired 
stanzas, “O vallons paternels ! doux champs! humble chaumiére !”—but, 
says Sainte-Beuve, “ the good Racan had anticipated them, he being the 
first to revive a few sounds of that pastoral flute which was the musie of 
the Golden Age.” Although Racan had no Latin, and ditto Greek, he 
imitated certain of the ancient classics with a success that as much sur- 
prised the critics, as did the “ Hyperion” of our poor John Keats. His 
version of the Beatus ille of Horace has been lauded to the skies. His 
elegiac lines on the death of M. de Termes, imitated from Virgil’s fifth 
eclogue, contain one fine stanza* (paraphrasing the Sub pedibusque videt 








* Tl voit ce que l’Olympe a de plus merveilleux; 
Il y voit & ses pieds ces flambeaux orgueilleux 
Qui tournent & leur gré la Fortune et sa roue; 
Et voit comme fourmis marcher nos légions 
Dans ce petit amas de poussiére et de boue, 
Dont notre vanité fait tant de régions. 
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nubes et sidera Daphnis), which is said to have made Malherbe jealous, 
and in exchange for the three last verses of which Boileau superbly de- 
clared himself ready to give the three best he had ever made. 

Maynard, another of this school, is also genially treated. Maynard 
used to bestow years of polish on epigrams of all sorts borrowed by him 
from Martial, Catullus, and other still more questionable sources. He 
wrote florid letters to Balzac and Chapelain, lavishing panegyrics on them 
in the hope of payment in kind; his chief solicitude being to escape the 
suspicion of being a Gascon, or of Gasconading in his parts of speech. 
Limited and imitative only as was his talent, Sainte-Beuve commends 
one or two of his pieces as ‘ very beautiful”—(here is, e. g., a stanzain a 
Belle Vieille : 

Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui que je suis ta conquéte : 
Huit lustres ont suivi le jour que tu me pris, 
Et j’ai fidélement aimé ta belle téte 
Sous des cheveux chatains ct sous des cheveux gris, &c.) — 
while in the ode, Alcippe, reviens dans nos bois, in which a friend 
abandoned by fortune is urged to leave the court and return to woodland 
innocence and seclusion, Maynard seems to have sounded his own heart, 
and found there the “accents of a true poet, elevated in an unwonted 
degree.” The key-note of this ode may be common-placed—for it is the 
everlasting common-place about the “ nothingness” of things earthly, and 
the inevitable advent of pale death ;—*“‘ but the common-place is grandly 
treated ; the effect is enhanced towards the close; and, going further 
than Horace,* Maynard shows, in order to detach his friend from perish- 
able ambitions, that it is not only men, or cities, or empires that must come 
to anend; these are but petty ruins; this material heaven itself, he says, 
this theatre of so much splendour, must vanish away, must meet its day 
of doom : 
Le grand astre qui l’embellit 
Fera sa tombe de son lit. 
L’air ne formera plus ni gréles, ni tonnerres ; 
Et Vunivers, qui, dans son large tour, 
Voit courir tant de mers et fleurir tant de terres, 
Sans savoir ot tomber, tombera quelque jour. 


M. Sainte-Beuve claims particular admiration for this beau trait 
supreme (for which, however, Maynard is under obligations to Seneca). 
Obstinate Britons, who remember a certain passage to (say not, of ) the 
same effect in a play called ‘The Tempest,” about the coming fate of 
cloud-capt towers, and gorgeous palaces, and the great globe itself, will 
perhaps cavalierly dismiss Maynard’s stanza with a nonchalant Comme 
cela. 

A glimpse or two may be allowed us, also, of the great old authors 
France has to show in prose, of whom several are treated “excellent well 
i'faith,” in M. Sainte-Beuve’s Monday conversaziones; Villehardouin, 
for example, and the Sieur de Joinville, and Philippe de Commines, and 
Sully. The notice of Sully in the Cawseries is well, though rather long, 
drawn out. Popular notions of the man are modified by glimpses of 
him in his lighter mood ; for this heavy, stern old censor had his lighter 








* Of whose enumeration of linguenda tellus, &c., this ode is, in fact, a variation. 
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moods, however few the tenses. He had his hours of relaxation; he 
could play with some spirit and alacrity the squire of dames, and knew 
how to talk to them, and make them talk in their turn: whether he knew 
how to stop them when once fairly off, is another question—c’est différent. 
We see him, during the truces of the war, at Pau, at Auch, at Nérac, 
studying with real application the courtier’s trade, as industriously in fact 
as any other trade is learnt by its apprentices. Thus, at Pau, in 1576, 
we are present at his dancing lessons, with Madame Catherine, the King 
of Navarre’s sister, to teach him the steps—and eight days after, he is 
fit to perform tne figure before his majesty, and does so with some grace 
and more glee. At Auch, in 1578, while the queen-mother, the Queen 
of Navarre, and Henry are staying there, Rosny does the courtier, and 
the lover too, with the best of them—the sole amusements of the gay 
throng being laughter, dancing, and romps. And at Nérae, in 1579, he 
pursues the same course: a very pleasant time the court had of it, write 
Sully’s secretaries, “ for the talk was of nothing but love, and the plea- 
sures and pastimes in its train, in which you shared as much as ever you 
could, and had a mistress like the rest.” This indeed was in Sully’s 
young days; but his relish for gaiety had not died out when Marie de 
Medicis arrived as Queen of France—an arrival which so delighted the 
minister, as realising his long-cherished wish to see Henry married, and 
the father of legitimate princes and princesses, that when the king and 
queen and court came to dine with him, the day after the grand entry 
into Paris, he condescended to gamesome ebullitions of mirth: ‘ You 
treated them,” say the secretaries, “ with right good cheer, especially the 
young Italian ladies in attendance on the queen, who went on at such a 
rate of frolic that the king saw quite well you had been playing them 
some trick.” This trick was the supplying their young ladyships with white 
wine instead of water—hence their exhilaration, and the king’s amuse- 
ment. M. Sainte-Beuve does justice to Sully’s dormant esprit gaulois, 
which now and then woke up, and showed its life in traits like this. 
Frowns and wrinkles might be his face’s every-day wear; but the face 
cleared up at times, and the Gaul emulated, in his way, the olden plai- 
santerie of his fathers. 

France is said, by analogy-hunters, to have had, by anticipation, an 
early duplicate copy of King Henry and Councillor Sully, three centuries 
before the sixteenth, in the persons of Louis IX. (Saint Louis) and Join- 
ville. In his agreeable notice of the latter worthy, M. Sainte-Beuve 
justly observes, in allusion to this not too plausible parallel, that, at any 
rate, it is rather Joinville than Louis who 9 the part of Henry 1V.— 
that is to say, who “does” the business of lively and piquant repartee, 
while Louis rather than Joinville enacts that serious guide, philosopher, 
and friend, Sully, sage and Mentor personified. But afterall, these com- 
parisons have only a superficial value: “ Henry IV., beneath all his gay 
and lightsome airs, was still more prudent and politic than Sully; and 
they both excelled in this respect the pious Aineas and his faithful Achates 
of the thirteenth century.” If the figure of the sainted Louis is as well 
known and as popular in France as that of the meenee Bourbon, it is to 
Joinville that France owes this familiarity. Thanks to him, we can follow 
Saint Louis into private life, and see him closely as he walked and talked, 
as well as in his martial adventures by flood and field. ‘There is, the 
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critic observes, something of Amyot, and of Plutarch himself, in the 
Sieur Joinville, “amiable seneschal of Champagne.” There was some- 
thing of Saint Louis, too; and this before the Champenois had come 
under the king’s more immediate personal influence : witness the story of 
Joinville’s calling together his vassals and people on the eve of his de- 
arture for the Holy Land, when he was but four-and-twenty years . 
age (for he was the junior of Louis by a whole decade), and saying t 
them, in solemn conclave: ‘Gentlemen, I am on the point of crossing 
the seas, uncertain when or whether I may return. Now, take time to 
consider: if in any matter I have wronged any one of you, I will scru- 
pulously make it good.” And so saying, he rose, and left them to deli- 
berate without the constraint of his presence—and when their report was 
ready, accepted its terms without limitation and without delay. This 
was carrying matters with a high hand, in a better than the vulgar sense, 
—an imitation by the seneschal, on his own estates, of what Saint Louis 
did throughout all the bailliages of his realm. On the whole, Joinville 
is not undeserving of the definition given of him, as the most gracieux 
and smiling of the prud’hommes of that day ; a day when prud’homme 
(a favourite word with Saint Louis) included valour and wisdom, and all 
the qualities of Christian and gentleman ; ‘for by prud’homme Louis IX. 
and Joinville understood what the Greeks expressed by the beautiful and 
the good, and what the seventeenth century implied in the term honnéte 
homme—a term of large and floating meaning, comprising all the car- 
dinal virtues of social life. One is attracted to Joinville with a sense of 
personal liking, if only for his frank, genial naiveté. It has been said that 


Tout sent ’humeur gasconne en un auteur gascon ; 


Joinville is from Champagne, and his Champenois naiveté is as widely 
recognised and relished as the characteristic humour of Gascon author- 
ship. Young-hearted, kindly, ingenuous, loyal,—retaining in extreme 
old age (for he survived his master nearly a half-century) the freshness 
and cheery graces of early life, he is justly endeared to France as one of 
her foremost worthies, of his time and after his kind. They voted him a 
statue there, only the other day,* to be erected (by voluntary subscrip- 
tion) in the principal square of the town which bears his name. <A 
little late, maybe; but not—out of place.. 

An older writer than Joinville—the oldest indeed of French historians 
—Geoffroy Villehardouint—is another subject of M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
critical analysis. Villehardouin’s narrative is stiff and heavy, but “ dig- 
nified and reliable.” Personally, he is an admirable representative of that 
conjunction of good sense, honour, and piety, which consists in a religious 
fulfilment of every kind of obligation, once contracted, whether divine or 
human. In his relation to the crasaders whom he accompanied, he was 
constantly devoted to the common weal and union of the army, which he 
accounted the first of duties ; endeavouring to attach himself to the 
worthiest and best of the too numerous parties into which, despite every 
effort of peace-makers, that mixed multitude was broken up ; insomuch 





* About the same time, the town of Valenciennes decreed a statue to its native 
historian, or chronicler, Froissart. 
+ Born between 1150 and 1160. Died about 1213. 
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that, says Sainte-Beuve, if there was aught of morality in the spirit and 
result.of this singular crusade, it is in and around Villehardouin that it 
must be mainly looked for. We are to regard him as a true man of his 
time, not superior to it, but embracing its complete horizon ; brave, loyal, 
believing even to credulity, but without narrow-mindedness ; qualified 
for an administrative share in affairs of moment; conciliatory, prudent, 
and fertile in expedients ; keeping end and means steadily and simultane- 
ously in view ; eloquent to good purpose ; not one of those who take the 
lead, yet of the foremost in the secondary rank, and able, on emergency, 
to play the leader’s part ad interim ; strong in the old feudal attachment, 
grateful and somewhat partial in its nature, to his princes and seigneurs, 
and prarns under his steel armour, and on the heights of his castles 
in Macedonia or Thrace, cordial memories of, and unslackened ties to, his 
own endeared Champagne. ‘‘ There are tears of pity beneath his vizor, 
but he noway abuses them; he can kneel, and that on both knees, but 
then he will rise on the instant without a trace of weakness; he has the 
equity and good sense required by the situations in which he is placed ; 
in the breach to the very last, he is as intrepid with his sword as he is un- 
affected with his pen :—enough to establish his place for ever, in that 
series of historians who are also men of action, to which he belongs, as 
one of the most honourable and finished representatives of his age.” 

Just as past celebrities in France have had their ‘public days,” 
whereon, once in the week, with all punctuality, they collected together 
a réunion of other celebrities, major and minor, magnificent and me- 
diocre, of the first magnitude and of no magnitude at all; so M. Sainte- 
Beuve has had his reception-day, once in the week, when incomparably 
larger throngs than ever hied to the salons of a Du Deffand or a 
Geoffrin would make their way to his comversaziones, assured of a 
pleasant reception, and of colloquial entertainment on the part of the 
accomplished host, if not of the literary lion whom he might have _ 
vided for the occasion. The lion you were invited to meet at these 
Monday* receptions was not always worth the trouble, or worthy the 
name he bore: you were tempted to vote him a delusion, a mockery, a 
sham,—no lion at all, in fact, but only another Joud-voiced quadruped 
in lion’s clothes, whom you were disposed to jeer with a “ Thou wear a 
lion’s skin? doff it, for shame !” and having heard whose roar (by courtesy, 
roar; but in reality, bray) you were not disposed to exclaim, “ Let him 
roar again, let him roar again,” on Monday next. But you seldom came 
away without hoping to meet and hear your host himself the week 
following :—let him causer again next Lundi, was the unanimous wish 
at breaking up; let him keep up his causeries, even @ propos of sham 
lions and dead lions, dead (and dry) as a dried herring, or as a door 
nail, or as Nebuchadnezzar. As we look back at the distinguished per- 
sonages, male and female, titled and plebeian, whom he summoned us to 
meet in the spirit on those Monday — what an agreeable 
remembrance is retained of some of them, and of the mammer in which 
he would show them off to the best advantage. There was Philippe de 
Commines, shrewd, calculating, ironical, but obsequious, as when he 
suffered the manners of bold Burgundy, and accommodated himself to 





* “ Causeries du Lundi.” 
Apru—voL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXIV. 2. 
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the ‘behests,of wily Maitre Pierre. There was Rabelais, in his own 
easy~chair, with look 
As if all for a merry thought, 

The pits of laughter dimpling in his cheeks.* 
There was Montaigne, introduced as a Lucian-Aristophanes, and sure of 
listeners so long (Mr. Hallam says it) as the lovers of desultory and 
cheerful conversation shall be more numerous than those who prefer a 
lectire or a sermon. There was Amyot—known throughout France by 
the epithet of le bon Amyot, just as we speak of our gentle Willy and 
our judicious Hooker—duly charged, the good old episcopal soul, with 
his pastorals all about Daphnis and Chloe, and his version of Plutarch, 
abused by the scholars, applauded by the public. Another Monday 
there awaited us the more awful presence of Richelieu, that 


Cardinal-King—the lord of life and death— 

Beneath whose light, as deeps beneath the moon, 

The solemn tides of empire ebb’d and flow’d.+ 
Another, and there came a second Cardinal-King, his pupil and suc- 
cessor, the inheritor of his office, not of his genius and his will,— 
Mazarin; followed in due time by that troubler of his peace, the plump, 
pugnacious, mischief-loving little Abbé Gondi (De Retz); to whom, 
again, succeed St. Evremond, that mellowed Montaigne; and Oliver 
Patru, in his double aspect of solemn pedantic precision, and light- 
hearted free-spirited wit; and the profligate, extravagant, reckless, vain, 
popular, finely-gifted, but fortune-spoilt and fortune-deserted minister, 
Nicholas Fouquet; and Boileau, who, like an eagle in a dovecot, 
fluttered the approved = masters and mistresses of Parisian belles 
lettres—until Huet was half beside himself, and Mdlle. Scudéry quivered 
like an aspen leaf, and Pellisson shook in his shoes, at the young man’s 
iconoclastic assurance; and Regnard, whom not to like (according to 
Voltaire) is to be incapable of appreciating Moliére, and whose laugh is 
thought the heartiest and most natural in all the laughing-chorus of 
French comedy ; and Massillon, the most copious in eloquence, the most 
Ciceronian, of all the great orators of the age of Louis Quatorze; and 
Bourdaloue, who, for thirty-four years, in sight of city and court, was 
constant to one thing,—preaching ; and Fenelon— 


A mind, that, in a calm angelic mood 

Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 

Beheld, of all from her high powers required, 
Much done, and much designed, and more desired ; 


and Marivaux, who resembled Shakspeare in one point, if no more,— 
that he had small Latin and no Greek ;{ and Buffon, versed more scien- 
tifically if not more lovingly than the Wanderer of the “ Excursion” with 


Birds and beasts, 

And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 

And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 

The fowl domestic, and the household dog ; 








* Alexander Smith. 

t Sir E. B. Lytton: ‘The Duchess de la Valliére.” 

} “ Iln’apprit nullement le grec et sut le latin assez légtrement.”—Causeries du 
Lundi, t. ix. 
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and the Abbé Prévost, hesitating between the cloister and society, one 
foot in the cell and t’other in the street, to one thing constant never ; 
and Duclos, the success of whose romances, fugitive as it wasy is expli- 
cable only by the malicious interest excited by his introduction of actual 
personages, and the liberties he took with them,—who rather affected a 
little bétise to set off his genius,” though Le Brun saw in him the déte 
minus the génie ;* and—and—but mm er Acyo; why causer any more 
about the Causeries du Lundi? If you know them already, you prize 
them as becomes your gentle readership: if you know them not, then 
take advice and 


Visit Sainte-Beuve on Mondays—assured that you’ll find 
Some lion or lioness quite to your mind. 
e * ~ * * 

A procession of fair ones comes on from afar : 

Joan of Arc; two royal Margarets—she of Navarre, 
And Margaret of Valois, by eourtesy wife 

‘To Harry the Fourth; and that joy of his life— 

Joy, stain, bliss and bane, the charmante Gabrielle ; 

And that strong-minded lady, the Great "Demoiselle. 
Then Sévigné drops in, with a packet of letters ; 

Even Ninon finds room to get mixed with her betters ; 
La Valliére, penitent, tender and true; 

And Madame de Maintenon—give her her due— 
Full-blown pink of discretion, sage, sober, severe, 

In head and in conscience so studiously clear; 

And Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans? mais owt, 

With her horror of chocolate, coffee, and tea, 

And her zest—not a lifetime in France could root out— 
Of her fatherland sausages, beer, and sour krout— 

And for stately Versailles her superlative scorning 

As she thinks of the days when, at five in the morning, 
While palatine kinsfolk lay snoring in bed, 

On the Heidelberg hills she munched cherries and bread. 


Madame Caylus is there, if we look in again ; 

And the tiny doll-form of the Duchess of Maine; 
Chatelet, who effected between abstract science 

And concrete /’amour an unholy alliance ; 

Du Deffand, patent coiner of smart repartee ; 
L’Espinasse, queen of hearts at a table-talkee ; 

Jeanne Poisson—mtlle pardons! I mean Pompadour ; 
Madame Geoffrin, neti ¢ soul, cittish, plain, slow and sure; 
Grafigny the doleful; the duped D’Epinay ; 

And the garrulous Genlis; and gay Sophie Gay, 

—But enough place aux dames ; for some male guests make way. 


As for instance, that Gallic milord de Lassay 
Who in France’s grand siéele once figured away, 
The disconsolate widower acted at home, 

Then courted Sophia Dorothea at Rome— 











* Duclos once said of some contemporary artist, ‘‘ J] est béte comme un génie.” 
Whereupon, Le Brun indited the following epigram : 


“ Bel-esprit fin, mais non sans tyrannie, 
Pour se venger de n’étre que cela, 
Duclos disait: Béte comme un Génie. 
Duclos n’eut point cette bétise-la.” 
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A censor of high life, but none the less vain 

Of his footing with Condé, Bourbon, and Du Maine. 
Then comes Bussy; old Buffon, Bonald, and more B’s, 
Both small-sized and capitals; clusters of C’s, 

Choisy, Carrel, Condorcet, André Chénier, 

Chaulieu, Chateaubriand, and Paul Courier ; 

With D’s by the dozen,—Desmoulins, Diderot, 

And Ducis, and Daru, and ce bon Joseph Droz ;— 
Now a canonised saint, now an infidel teacher, 

Now poet, now painter, now popular preacher,— 
Bourdaloue par exemple ; Bossuet the magnificent, 
Massillon silver-tongued, Fenélon the beneficent ; 

And the canon Mancroix, all whose thoughts sadly ran on 
Things worldly—a most uncanonical canon ! 

Duclos too appears, with right willing intent 

To causer to us all, to the top of our bent 

(“Duclos s’est dépensé en causant”’); and Grimm, 
With table and small-talk charged full to the brim; 
Saint Martin, the Duchess of Bourbon’s theosopher ; 
And Sénac de Meilhan, thin skin-deep philosopher ; 
Henri Beyle (or De Stendhal), eccentric, fantastic, 
Paradoxical, wilful, capricious, sarcastic, 

Against old French critical canons rebellious, 

And treating the “classics” in style contumelious, 

At the sound of the name of La Harpe turning restive ; 
Tn his own line of things eminently suggestive,— 
With his graceful and piquant critiques upon art, 

His love for Correggio and craze for Mozart ;— 

In a word, folks of note in the greatest variety,— 
Lightsome spirits for week-day and féte-day society, 
And graver ones suited for sober men’s Sundays, 
—But jam sat of rough rhymes about Sainte-Beuve’s Saint Mondays. 


END OF VOL. CVI. 
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